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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Some of our Correspondents having expressed a wish to put their heads in 
the Lion’s Mouth this month, he hath courteously consented, and promises 
not to “ wag hés Tail,” till they have done. 





Ex1a To #18 CorrEspoNDENTS.—A Correspondent, who writes himself 
Peter Ball, or Bell,—for his hand-writing is as ragged as his manners—ad- 
monishes me of the old saying, that some people (under a courteous peri- 
phrasis I slur his less ceremonious epithet) had need have good memories. 
In my “ Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,” I have delivered myself, and 
truly, a Templar born. Bell clamours upon this, and thinketh that he hath 
caught a fox. It seems that in a former paper, retorting upon a weekly 


scribbler who had called my good identity in question, (see P. 8. tomy’ 


« Chapter on Ears,”) I profess myself a native of some spot near Cavendish 
Square, deducing my remoter origin from Italy. But who does not see, ex 
cept this tinkling cymbal, that in that idle fiction of Genoese ancestry I was 
answering a fool according to his folly—that Elia there expresseth himself 
ironically, as to an approved slanderer, who hath no right to the truth, and 


can be no fit recipient of it? Such a one it is usual to leave to his delusions ; 


or, leading him from error still to contradictory error, to plunge him (as we 
say) deeper in the mire, and give him line till he suspend himself. No un- 
derstanding reader could be imposed upon by such obvious rhodomontade 
to suspect me for an alien, or believe me other than English.—To a second 
Correspondent, who signs himself “ a Wiltshire man,” and claims me for a 
countryman upon the strength of an equivocal phrase in my “ Christ's 
Hospital,” a more mannerly reply is due. Passing over the Genoese fable, 
which Bell makes such aring about, he nicely detects a more subtle discre- 
pancy, which Bell was too obtuse to strike upon. Referring to the passage 
(in page 484 of our second volume), I must confess, that the term “ native 
town,” applied to Calne, primd facie seems to bear out the construction 
which my friendly Correspondent is willing to put upon it. The context too, 
I am afraid, a little favours it. But where the words of an author, taken 
literally, compared with some other passage in his writings, admitted to be 
authentic, involve a palpable contradiction, it hath been the custom of the 
ingenuous commentator to smooth the difficulty by the supposition, that in 
the one case an allegorical or tropical sense was chiefly intended. So by 
the word “ native,” I may be supposed to mean a town where I might have 
been born ; or where it might be desirable that I should have been born, as 
being situate in wholesome air, upon a dry chalky soil, in which I delight ; 
or a town, with the inhabitants of which I passed some weeks, a summer or 
two ago, so agreeably, that they and it became in a manner native to me. 
Without some such latitude of interpretation in the present case, I see not 
how we can avoid falling into a gross error in physics, as to conceive that a 
gentleman may be born in two places, from which all modern and ancient 
testimony is alike abhorrent. Bacchus cometh the nearest to it, whom I re- 
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member Ovid to have honoured with the epithet “ Twice born.”* But not 
to mention that he is so called (we conceive) in reference to the places whence 
rather than the places where he was delivered,—for by either birth he may 
probably be challenged for a Theban—in @ strict way of speaking, he was 
a filius femoris by no means in the same sense as he had been before a filius 
alvi, for that latter was but a secondary and tralatitious way of being born, 
and he but a denizen of the second house of his geniture. Thus much by 
way of explanation was thought due to the courteous “ Wiltshire man.” ; 
To “ Indagator,” “ Investigator,” “ Incertus,” and the rest of the pack, 
that are so importunate about the true localities of his birth—as if, forsooth, 
Elia were presently about to be passed to his parish—to all such churchwar- 
den critics he answereth, that, any explanation here given notwithstanding, 
he hath not so fixed his nativity (like a rusty vane) to one dull spot, but 
that, if he seeth occasion, or the argument shall demand it, he will be born 
again, in future papers, in whatever place, and at whatever period, shall 
seem good unto him. 


Modd me Thebis—mods Athenis. Era, 





To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


In the amusing article on Epitaphs, No.XXI, the writer seems palpably to 
labour under a mistake when he talks of “the erection of Sterne’s grave-stone 
being left to mechanics and strangers.”—Now, the first paragraph of the in- 
seription runs thus: “ This monumental stone was erected to the memory of 
the deceased by two brother Masons.” (The mechanics!)—The epitaph 
proceeds, “ although he did not live to be a member of their Society, yet all 
his mcomparable performances evidently prove him to have acted by rule and 
square.” The odd notion of the contingent probability of Sterne using a hod 
and trowel, and the allegorically technical language at the end, leave no 
room for doubt that these “ mechanics’ were Frer Masons. Now, if the 
writer has ever read on a winter’s evening, the “ History of the Secret Tri- 
bunal,” I have put him in a terrible fright. JACHIN. 





As Old Mortality is still on this side of the grave, a copy of the above 
note was sent to him, in the churchyard of . He returned the fol- 
lowing answer. 








Tv the Editor. 


Sir,—I am a plain man, unacquainted with the art of obtaining a singular 
meaning from a perverse inscription: I call a spade, a spade, nor hide that 
useful implement under the dark cloak of allegory. In this, Jachin of the pillar 
has the advantage of me, and reminds me of the northern poet who sung 
of the first transgression, and the last too, I hope, of Eve ;— 


And a fig-leaf apron she put on 
To show her masonric, 
Now the epitaph on Sterne is one of those dubious compositions which are 
liable to various interpretations, according to the literal or figurative 
spirit of the reader; but the professional slang with which it abounds makes 


—_— —~- 





* Imperfectus adhuc infans genetricis ab alvo 
Eripitur, patrioque tener (si credere dignum) 
Insuitur femori., 





Tutaque bis geniti sunt incunabula Bacchi. Metamorph. lib. 3. 
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it seem rather the work of a mason than a free-mason. A chipper and hewer 
of stone is always called a mason ; while, for the sake of distinction, a freee 
mason is called a free-mason, all the world over: the latter is one of a fra- 
ternity called a /odge, the former belongs to a society, which nurses him in 
sickness, and buries him when he dies. Now, what says Sterne’s inscrip- 
tion? ‘This stone is erected by two brother masons, who regret he lived not 
to become a member of their society, because, it is evident, his admirable 
works were executed by rule and square” A very natural and very humane 
wish. The princes and proud ones—the free-masons of the earth, stood 
aloof, and saw Sterne, whose wit had so often awakened their pleasant 
drowsy-heads, borue to thegrave by strangers: so up came those two humane 
aud humble masons to do honour, in their own kind-hearted, but uncouth, 
way, to one whose works they admired ; and they wished him to have be- 
longed to their society, to secure him a decent funeral, and poured their 
affections over his grave in the simple language of their trade, which Jachin 
calls allegortcal. Yet, even allowing those respectable men to have been 
free-masons, does that say they were not “ hewers of the dusty palace 
stone?” The heroes of the rule and square, the hammer and chisel, and 
trowel, and plummet, are almost, without exception, all free-masons: but 
Jachin—Oh! shame on thy ignorance, thou brother of Boaz—has no idea 
of uniting the real builders of the palace with those allegorical cutters of 


stone called free-masons. 
Yours, in good faith, 


O._p Mortatiry. 





The appeal of the writer of “ One brief remembrance of the youthful 
Bard” was heard.—Judgment aflirmed. 





J. says, we must return his paper if we refuse it,—at the same time de- 
claring, that “ he can send it to another work.”—We will thank him to re- 


member this power when he writes again. 





We have received too many Verses on the subject of the kind Incognita’s 
Sonnet to be able to make use of any, without an apparent partiality, which 
it is our study to avoid. 





The Advice to H. D. was given in seriousness. Lion’s Head is incapable 
of laughing. 





_ J.G. G. whose Poem was too short for the Bookseller, to whom he offered 
it for publication, and who fears it will be too long for the Lonpon Maca- 
ZINE, is unfortunately in the right. 





“ Song on Sleep,”’—“ Song of Death,”—‘* The Judgment Day,”—The 
Craniologist,” &c.—written in one hand by four different correspondents :— 

*« Lines written, Oct. 26, 1820, by John Allen Walker, on observing a 
single leaf adhering to the vertical extremity of a tall elm near Chelsca,’— 
(what a subject !)— 

“« Lines supposed to be written by Petrarch (impossible!) on beholding 
Laura walking ;” the author of which begs we will ‘ not crucify him on the 
critic’s wheel :"— 

Sonnet by G. V. D. whose “ Intentions aré estimated in their true 
sense :”—and 


_ “ Stanzas addressed to Miss L—— B—,” which we wish we could insert, 
in return for Eliza’s beautiful prose compliment to the Lion’s whiskers :— 


——— are, some of them, almost too good to be rejected. 
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We have to thank an unknown Correspondent for the following. 


ODE TO DR. KITCHENER. 
Ye Muses nine mspire 
And stir up my poetic fire ; 
Teach my burning soul to speak 
With a bubble and a squeak ! 
Of Dr. Kitchener I fain would sing, 
Till pots, and pans, and mighty kettles ring. 


O culinary Saze ! 
(I do not mean the herb in use, 
That always goes along with goose) 
How have I feasted on thy page! 
‘© When like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn,” 
Till midnight, when I went to bed, 
And clapp’d my tewah-diddie * on my head. 


Who is there cannot tell, 
Thou lead’st a life of living well ? 
** What baron, or squire, or knight of the shire 
Lives half so well as a holy Fry-er? ” 
In doing well thou must be reckon’d 
The first, and Mrs. Fry the second ; 
And twice a Job,—for in thy fev’rish toils 
Thou wast all over roasts—as well as boils. 
Thou wast indeed no dunce, 
To treat thy subjects and thyself at once. 
Many a hungry poet eats 
[fis brains like thee, 
But few there be 
Could live so long on their receipts. 
W hat living soul or sinner 
W ould slight thy invitation to a dinner, 
Ought with the Danaides to dwell, 
Draw gravy in a cullender, and hear 
For ever in his ear 
The pleasant tinkling of thy dinner bell. 
Immortal Kitchener! thy fame 
Shall keep itself when Time makes game 
Of other men’s—yea, it shall keep all weathers, 
And thou shalt be upheld by thy pen feathers. 
Yea, by the sauce of Michael Kelly, 
Thy name shall perish never, 
But be magnified for ever— 
— By all whose eyes are bigger than their belly ! 
Yea, till the world is done— 
—To a turn—and Time puts out the sun, 
Shall live the endless echo of thy name. 
But, as for thy more fleshy frame, 
Ah! Death's carnivorous teeth will tittle 
Thee out of breath, and eat it for cold victual ; 
Rut still thy fame shall be among the nations 
Preserv’d to the last course of generations. 
Ah me, my soul is touch’d with sorrow 
To think how flesh must pass away— 
So mutton, that is warm to-day, 
Is cold and turned to hashes on the morrow ! 
Farewell! I would say more, but I 
Have other fish to fry. 





* The doctor’s composition for a nightcap. 
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GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 


Tue custom of saying grace at 
meals had, probably, its origin in 
the early times of the world, and the 
hunter-state of man, when dinners 
were precarious things, and a full 
meal was something more than a 
common blessing ; when a belly-full 
was a windfall, and looked like a spe- 
cial providence. In the shouts and 
triumphal songs, with which, after a 
season of sharp abstinence, a lucky 
booty of deer’s or goat’s flesh would 
naturally be ushered home, existed, 
perhaps, the germ of the modern 
grace. It is not otherwise easy to 
be understood, why the blessing of 
food—the act of eating—should have 
had a particular expression of thanks- 
giving annexed to it, distinct from 
that implied and silent gratitude with 
which we are expected to enter upon 
the enjoyment of the many other va- 
rious gifts and good things of ex- 
istence. 

I own that I am disposed to say 
grace upon twenty other occasions in 
the course of the day besides my 
dinner. I want a form for setting 
out upon a pleasant walk, for a moon- 
light ramble, for a friendly meeting, 
or a solved problem. Why have we 
none for books, those spiritual re- 
pasts—a grace before Milton—a grace 
before Shakspeare—a devotional ex- 
ercise proper to be said before read- 
ing the Fairy Queen ?—but, the re- 
ceived ritual having prescribed these 
forms to the solitary ceremony of 
manducation, I shall confine my ob- 
servations to the experience which I 
have had of the grace, properly so 
called ; commending my new scheme 

VoL. IV. 





for extension to a niche in the grand 
philosophical, poetical, and perchance 
in part heretical, liturgy, now com- 
piling by my friend Homo Humanus, 
for the use of a certain snug congre- 
gation of Utopian Rabelesian Chris 
tians, no matter where assembled. 

The form then of the benediction 
before eating has its beauty at a 
poor man’s table, or at the simple 
and unprovocative repasts of chil- 
dren. It is here that the grace be- 
comes exceedingly graceful. The in 
digent man, who hardly knows whe- 
ther he shall have a meal the next day 
or not, sits down to his fare witha 
present sense of the blessing, which 
can be but feebly acted by the rich, 
into whose minds the conception of 
ever wanting a dinner cquid never, 
but by some extreme theory, have 
entered. The proper end of food— 
the animal sustenance—is barely con- 
templated by them. The poor man’s 
bread is his daily bread, literally his 
bread forthe day. Their courses are 
perennial. 

Again, the plainest diet seems the 
fittest to be preceded by the grace. 
That which is least stimulative to 
appetite, leaves the mind most free 
for foreign considerations. A man 
may feel thankful, heartily thankful, 
over a dish of plain mutton with 
turnips, and have leisure to reflect 
upon the ordinance and institution of 
eating, when he shall confess a pers 
turbation of mind, inconsistent with 
the purposes of the grace, at the 
presence of venison or turtle. When 
I have sate (a rarus hospes) at rick 
men’s — with the savoury soup 
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and messes steaming up the nostrils, 
and moistening the lips of the guests 
with desire and a distracted choice, 
I have felt the introduction of that 
ceremony to be unseasonable. With 
the ravenous orgasm upon you, it 
seems impertinent to interpose a re- 
ligious sentiment. It is: a confusion 
of purpose to mutter out praises 
from a mouth that waters. The 
heats of epicurism put out the gentle 
flame of devotion. ‘The incense which 
rises round is pagan, and the belly- 
god intercepts it for hisown. The 
very excess of the provision beyond 
the needs, takes away all sense of 
proportion between the end and 
means. The giver is veiled by his 
gifts. You are startled at the in- 
justice of returning thanks—for what? 
—for having too much, while so many 
starvee It is to praiset he Gods 
amiss. 

I have observed this awkwardness 
felt, scarce consciously perhaps, by 
the good man who says the grace. 
Il have seen it in clergymen and 
others—a sort of shame—a sense of 
the co-presence of circumstances 
which unhallow the blessing. After 
a devotional tone put on for a few 
seconds, how rapidly the speaker will 
fall into his common voice, helping 
himself or his neighbour, as if to 
get rid of some uneasy sensation of 
hypocrisy. Not that the good man 
was a hypocrite, or was not most 
conscientious in the discharge of the 
duty ; but he felt in his inmost mind 
the incompatibility of the scene and 
the viands before hina with the exer- 
cise of a calm and rational grati- 
tude. 

I hear somebody exclaim,—W ould 
_ have Christians sit down at table, 
ike hogs to their troughs, with- 
out remembering the Giver ?—no—I 
would have them sit down as Chris- 
tians, remembering the Giver, and 
less like hogs. Or if their appetites 
must run riot, and they ust pam- 
per themselves with delicates for 
which east and west are ransacked, 
I would have them postpone their 
benediction to a fitter season, when 
appetite is laid ; when the still small 
voice can be heard, and the reason 
of the grace returns—with temperate 
diet and restricted dishes. Gluttony 
and surfeiting are no proper occasions 
for thanksgiving. When Jeshurun 
waxed fat, we read that he kicked. 


Virgil knew the harpy-nature better, 
when he put into the mouth of 
Cekeno any thing but a blessing. We 
may be gratefully sensible of the 
deliciousness of some kinds of food 
beyond others, though that is a 
meaner and inferior gratitude: but 
the proper object of the grace is 
sustenance, not relishes ; daily bread, 
not delicacies; the means of life, 
and not the means of pampering the 
carcase. With what frame or com- 
posure, F wonder, can a city chap- 
lain pronounce his benediction at 
some great Hall feast, when he 
knows that his last concluding pious 
word—and that, in all probability, 
the sacred name which he preaches— 
is but the signal for so many impa- 
tient harpies to commence their foul 
orgies, with as little sense of true 
thankfulness (which is temperance) 
as those Virgilian fowl! Itis well if 
the good man himself does not feel 
his devotions a little clouded, those 
foggy sensuous steams mingling with, 
and polluting the pure altar sacrifice. 

The severest satire upon full tables 
and surfeits is the banquet which 
Satan, in the Paradise Regained, 
provides for a temptation in the 
wilderness :— 


A table richly spread in regal mode, 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest 
sort 

And savour ; beasts of chase, or fowl of 
game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 

Gris-amber-steamed; all fish from sea or 
shore, 

Freshet or purling brook, for which was 


drained ; 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 


The Tempter, I warrant you, 
thought these cates would go down 
without the recommendatory pre- 
face of a benediction. They are like 
to be short graces where the devil 
plays the host.—I am afraid, the poet 
wants his usual decorum in this 
place. Was he thinking of the old 
Roman luxury, or of a gaudy day at 
Cambridge? This was a temptation 
fitter for a Heliogabalus. The whole 
banquet is too civic and culinary, and 
the accompaniments altogether a pro- 
fanation ef that deep, abstracted, 
holy scene. The mighty artillery of 
sauces, which the cook-fiend conjures 
up, is out of proportion to the simple 
wants and plain hunger of the guest. 
He that disturbed him in his dreams, 
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from his dreams might have been 

taught better. To the temperate fan- 

tasies of the famished Son of God, 

what sort of feasts presented them- 

selves ?>—He dreamed indeed, 

__— As appetite is wont to dream, 

Of meats and drinks, nature’s refreshment 
sweet. 

But what meats P— 


Him thought, he by the brook of Cherith 
stood, 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing, even and morn ; 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from 
what they brought : 

He saw the prophet also how he fled 

Into the desart, and how there he slept 

Under a juniper ; then how awaked 

He found his supper on the coals prepared, 

And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 

And ate the second time after repose, 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty 
days: 

Sometimes, that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied 
than these temperate dreams of the 
divine Hungerer. ‘To which of these 
two visionary banquets, think you, 
would the introduction of what is 
called the grace have been most 
fitting and pertinent ? 

Theoretically I am no enemy to 
graces; but practically I own that 
(before meat especially) they seem to 
involve something awkward and un- 
seasonable. Our appetites, of one or 
another kind, are excellent spurs to 
our reason, which might otherwise 
but feebly set about the great ends of 
preserving and continuing the species. 
‘They are fit blessings to be contem- 
plated at a distance with a becoming 
gratitude ; but the moment of ap- 
petite — judicious reader will ap- 
prehend me) is, perhaps, the least fit 
season for that exercise. The Quakers 
who go about their business, of every 
description, with more calinness than 
we, have more title to the use of 
these benedictory prefaces. I have 
always admired their silent grace, 
and the more because I have ob- 
served their applications to the meat 
and drink following to be less passi- 
onate and sensual than ours. They 
are neither gluttons nor wine-bibbers 
as a people. They eat, as a horse 
bolts his chopt hay, with indifference, 
calmness, and cleanly circumstances. 
lhey neither grease nor slop them- 
selves. When I see a citizen in his 
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bib and tucker, I cannot imagine it a 
surplice. 

1 am no Quaker at my food. I 
confess I am not indifferent to the 
kinds of it. Those unctuous morsels 
of deer’s flesh were not made to be 
received with dispassionate services. 
I hate a man who swallows it, af- 
fecting not to know what he is 
eating. I suspect his taste in higher 
r.atters. I shrink instinctively from 
one who professes to like minced 
veal. There is a physiognomical 
character in the tastes for food. C— 
holds that a man cannot have a pure 
mind who refuses apple-dumplings. 
I am not certain but he is right. 
With the decay of my first innocence, 
I confess a less and Jess relish daily 
for those innocuous cates. The whole 
vegetable tribe have lost their gust 
with me. Only I stick to asparagus, 
which still seems to inspire gentle 
thoughts. I am impatient and que~ 
rulous under culinary disappoint- 
ments, as to come home at the dinner 
hour, for instance, expecting some 
savoury mess, and to find one quite 
tasteless and sapidless. Butter ill 
melted—that commonest of kitchen 
failures—puts me beside my tenour. 
The author of the Rambler used to 
make inarticulate animal noises over 
a favourite food. Was this the music 
quite proper to be preceded by the 
grace? or would the pious man have 
done better to postpone his devotions 
to a season when the blessing might 
be contemplated with less perturba- 
tion? I quarrel with no man’s 
tastes, nor would set my thin face 
against those excellent things in their 
way, jollity and feasting. But as 
these exercises, however laudable, 
have little in them of grace or grace- 
fulness, a man should be sure, Before 
he ventures so to grace them, that 
while he is pretending his devotions 
otherwhere, he is not secretly kissing 
his hand to some great fish — his 
Dagon—with a special consecration 
of no ark but the fat tureen be- 
fore him. Graces are the sweet pre- 
luding strains to the banquets of an- 
gels and children; to the roots and 
severer repasts of the Chartreuse ; to 
the slender, but not slenderly ac- 
knowledged, refection of the poor 
and humble man: but at the heaped- 
up boards of the pampered and the 
luxurious they become of dissonant 
mood, less timed and tuned to the 
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occasion, methinks, than the noise of 
those better befitting organs would 
be, which children hear tales of, at 
Hog’s Norton. We sit too long at 
our meals, or are too curious in the 
study of them, or too disordered in 
our application to them, or engross 
too great a portion of those good 
things (which should be common) to 
our share, to be able with any grace 
to say grace. To be thankful for 
what we grasp exceeding our propor- 
tion is to add hypocrisy to injustice. 
A lurking sense of this truth is what 
makes the performance of this duty 
so cold and spiritless a service at most 
tables. In houses where the grace 
is as indispensable as the napkin, 
who has not seen that never settled 
question arise, as to who shall say it ; 
while the good man of the house and 
the visitor clergyman, or some other 
guest belike of next authority from 
years or gravity, shall be bandying 
about the office between them as a 
matter of compliment, each of them 
not unwilling to shift the awkward 
burthen of an equivocal duty from his 
own shoulders? I once drank tea in 
company with two Methodist divines 
of different persuasions, whom it was 
my fortune to introduce to each other 
for the first time that evening. Be- 
fore the first cup was handed round, 
one of these reverend gentlemen put 
it to the other, with all due solem- 
nity, whether he chose to say any 
thing. It seems it is the custom with 
some sectaries to put up a short 
prayer before this meal also. His 
reverend brother did not at first quite 
apprehend him, but upon an expla- 
nation, with little less importance he 
made answer, that it was not a cus- 
tom known in his church; in which 
courteous evasion the other acqui- 
escing for good manner’s sake, or in 
compliance with a weak brother, the 
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supplementary or tea-grace was 
waived altogether. With what spirit 
might not Lucian have painted two 
priests, of his religion, playing into 
each other’s hands the compliment of 
performing or omitting a sacrifice, 
the hungry God meantime, doubtfi! 
of his incense, with expectant nostrils 
hovering over the two flamens, and 
(as between two stools) going away 
in the end without his supper. 

A short form upon these occasions 
is felt to be unreverend ; a long one, 
I am afraid, cannot escape the charge 
of impertinence. I do not quite ap- 
prove of the epigrammatic concise- 
ness with which that equivocal wag 

but my pleasant  school-fellow) 

» V.L., when importuned for a 
grace, used to enquire, first slyly 
leering down the table, “ Is there no 
clergyman here?” —significantly add- 
ing, “ thank G—.” Nor do I think 
our old form at school quite perti- 
nent, when we were used to preface 
our bald bread and cheese suppers 
with a preamble, connecting with 
that humble blessing a recognition 
of benefits the most awful and over- 
whelming to the imagination which 
religion has to offer. Non tunc illis 
erat locus. I remember we were put 
to it to reconcile the phrase “ good 
creatures,” upon which the blessing 
rested, with the fare set before us, 
wilfully understanding that expres- 
sion in a low and animal sense, till 
some one recalled a legend, which 
told how in the golden days of 
Christ’s, the young Hospitallers were 
wont to have smoking joints of roast 
meat upon their nightly boards, till 
some pious benefactor, commiserating 
the decencies, rather than the palates, 
of the children, commuted our flesh 
for garments, and gave us—horresco 
referens—trowsers instead of mutton. 

Eu. 











ON THE SONGS OF THIBAUT, KING OF NAVARRE, 


Wuetner Thibaut, King of Na- 
varre, was or was not the favoured 
lover of Blanch, Queen Regent of 
France, and mother of Louis the 
ninth, is a question that has been 
much debated. Those, who main- 
tain the affirmative, rely chiefly on 
the hearsay evidence of Matthew 
Paris, and on the assertion of an old 
French chronicler, whose name and 





age are unknown. On the other side 
are to be taken into the account the 
total silence of Joinville, the contem- 
porary historian on the subject, and 
that of several other annalists who 
lived at or near the time, the general 
good character of Blanch, and the 
disparity of her years, for she was 
nearly old enough to be the mother 
of Thibaut. But a scandalous re- 
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port, however improbable, when it 
has been once broached, seldom tails 
to spread far and wide; and the 
« Fama refert” of Matthew has been 
eagerly caught at by a host of later 
writers,—amongst whom are Du- 
haillan, the first of French _histori- 
ans, who incorporated the annals of 
his country into the narration ; Favin, 
who wrote the history of Navarre ; 
Mezerai; Rapin; and the Pere 
Daniel. 

It is well known that the curtail- 
ment of one word, which a hasty 
scribe had reduced to the unlucky 
consonants prtbns, has thrown the 
whole life and character of Petrarch’s 
Laura into confusion and perplexity. 
Did he mean it for parturitionibus ?— 
He did, says the Abbé de Sade, at the 
same time claiming for himself the ho- 
nour to derive his parentage from one 
of these ill-omened throes; and im- 
mediately the modest nymph of the 
Sorga is transformed into a married 
coquette, with as large a litter about 
her as the boon goddess in Mr. 
Hilton’s picture has, and the little 
biographer straining after his own 
bubble at the top. Shall we sub- 
stitute perturbationthbus with Lord 
Woodhouselee ?—It is quite another 
story: Laura is not only reinstated 
in her single blessedness,” but is 
rendered an object of interest and 
compassion by her numerous and un- 
deserved sufferings. 

Something of the same sort has 
happened in the case we are now 
considering. In the first of his 
songs, according to one of the mas 
nuscripts in the Royal Library at 
Paris,* the King of Navarre calls his 
mistress ‘* La blonde couronnée,’— 
‘« The crowned fair.” “ On reading 
this,” says the editor of the Chan- 
sons,t (to whose account of the 
matter I am indebted for my infor- 
mation,) “I had no doubt but that 
Thibaut was enamoured of Blanch.” 
But the inadvertence of a transcriber 
had again thrown an unmerited sus- 
picion on the innocent. On consult- 
ing other written copies of the same 


song, the candid enquirer owned 
that he had discovered reasons for 
altering his mind. In them, “ La 
blonde colorée” { were the words; 
which, in Shakspeare’s language, may 
be rendered, one— 
Whose red and white, 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid 
on ; 
and the character of the Queen was 
again cleared. 

It is quite lamentable to think how 
slight an accident may destroy or 
impeach the reputation of a virtuous 
princess in the eyes of posterity. I 
could wish that the old Punic lan- 
guage were recovered, and that some 
Carthaginian manuscripts could be 
disinterred, which should equally 
rescue the fame of Dido from the as- 
persions cast upon it by Virgil, who, 
it is to be feared, though a modest 
man on the whole, was yet, as a de- 
termined bachelor, somewhat free in 
his opinions on certain points, and 
besides much corrupted by his inti- 
macy with Horace. ‘The vindication 
which Ercilla, the ferote poet of 
Spain, (in this instance so truly de- 
serving of the title,) has undertaken 
of her cause, might then be trium- 
phantly established. 

Without thus clearing the way, I 
could not have reconciled it to myself 
to say a word about the Chansons of 
Thibaut. But having so far satisfied 
my conscience, of which I hold it 
the duty of every critic on such oc- 
casions to be very tender, I have the 
less scruple in laying before my 
readers an imitation of one of these 
songs, together with the original. 

First, however, 1 shall premise a 
few remarks on the origin and nature 
of French song-writing, which I 
have gleaned out of a learned disser- 
tation by the editor before mentioned. 

It appears that abusive ballads, (the 
first species of songs that are known to 
havebeen composed in that language, ) 
were made as early as the expedi- 
tion of Godfrey of Bouillon, on the 
oceasion of Arnulf, chaplain to the 
Count of Normandy, being appointed 
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La fuce blanche colorée, 


L’haleine douce ct savourée. 
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Patriarch of Jerusalem, after he had 
disgraced himself by some irregu- 
larities of conduct during his march 
to the holy city. Gautier de Coincy, 
a monk of St. Medard de Soissons, 
composed a large number of Songs, 
yet remaining in manuscript, toge- 
ther with his other poems. He was 
in the time of Philip Augustus. The 
next to Coincy, were those writers of 
songs contained in the manuscripts 
of which the King of Navarre’s form 
a part. Of these, Chrétien de Troyes 
and Aubion de Sezane wrote at the 
end of the twelfth century. Thibaut, 
King of Navarre, who was born in 
1201, and died in 1253, is said to 
have been distinguished from the 
rest not more by his high station 
than by the superior elegance and re- 
finement of his style. 

The first French songs were called 
Lais, from the Latin /essus, a com- 
pluint; though they had often no 
more pretensions to the name than 
the nightingale has to the title of 
‘‘the melancholy bird.” Like the 
Provencal, they have in general five 
stanzas, with an envoi at the end. 
The measure is most commonly the 
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ten-syllable, with a pause on the 
fourth. The rhymes are very exact, 
not only to the eye but to the ear- 
but an indispensable alternation of 
the masculine and feminine rhymes 
was not adopted till the age of Marot 
and Ronsard ; though one or two in- 
stances of it may be found in Thi- 
baut’s songs. 

The following is one that was com. 
posed by him as an encouragement 
to the Crusaders. I had intended to 
entertain my readers with one of his 
love ditties ; but the subject of this 
was so much more uncommon, and 
it seemed to bear so strongly the 
marks of a deep and solemn feeling, 
that I have selected it in preference 
to the rest. Thibaut was not one of 
those “ who reck not their own 
rede ;” for he himself served in the 
holy wars; and it might be for this, 
amongst his other worthy deeds, that 
the great Italian poet, who was very 
near his time, has given him the 
name of the “ buon ré Tebaldo,”* 
“© The good king Thibault.” It may 
be supposed to have been written 
about the year 1236, at the time 
when he joined the Crusaders. 


Take him, O Lord, who to that land shall go, 
Where he did die and live who reigns with Thee: 

But scarce shall they the road to heaven know 
Who will not bear his cross beyond the sea. 

By such as have compassion and kind thought 

Of their dear Lord, his vengeance should be sought, 
And freedom for his land and his countrie. 


But yonder all the evil men will stay, 
Who love not God, nor truth, nor loyalty. 
« What will betide my wife?” shall each one say ; 
‘1 would not leave my friends for any fee.” 
Fond is the trust wherein they put their stead ; 
For friend is none, save him that without dread 
Did hang for us upon the holy tree. 


Now on shall go each valiant knight and squire, 
That loves his God, and holds his honour dear, 
And wisely doth the bliss of heaven desire. 
But drivellers, skulking at their hearths for fear, 
Keep far away: such deem I blind indeed, 
That succour not their God when he hath need, 
And for so little lose their glory here. 


God, who for us did suffer on the tree, 

To all their doom in that great day shall tell : 
“Ye, who have help’d to bear the rood for me, 

Ye to that place shall go where angels dwell, 
Me there to view, and mine own Mother Maid: 
But ye, by whom I had not ever aid, 

Down shall ye sink into the deep of hell.” 


——s - a 


* Dante Inferno, c. xxii. 
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Whoso in weal would pass their life away, 


Nor meet at all with trouble or affright, 


They are his foes esteem’d ; such sinners they, 


As have nor sense, nor hardihood, nor might. 


Our hearts, good Lord, from such vain thoughts set free, 
And lead us to thy land so holily, 


That we may stand before thy blessed sight. 


The envoi. 
Sweet lady, crowned queen above, 
Pray for us, Virgin, in thy love ; 
So shall we guide henceforth our steps aright. 





Signor, saciez,' ki or ne s’en ira 
En cele terre, u Diex fu mors et vis, 

Et ki la crois d’outre mer ne prendra, 
A paines? mais ira en paradis: 

Ki a en soi pitié et ramembrance 

Au haut Seignor, doit querre* sa venjance, 
Et déliverer sa terre et son pais. 


Tout il mauvais demorront* par dega, 
Ki n’aiment Dieu, bien, ne honor, ne pris, 
Et chascuns dit, Ma feme que fera? 
Je ne lairoie® 4 nul fuer mes amis: 
Cil sont assis en trop fole attendance, 
K’il n’est amis fors, que cil sans dotance,’ 
Ki pour nos fu en la vraie crois mis. 


‘Or s’en iront cil vaillant Bacheler, 

Ki aiment Dieu, et l’onour de cest mont, 
Ki sagement voelent a Dieu aler, 

Et li morveus, li cendreus* demourront: 
Avugle sont, de ce ne dout-je mie,» 
Ki un secours ne font Dieu en sa vie, 

Et por si pot pert la gloire del mont. 


Diex se laissa por nos en crois pener, 
Et nous dira au jour, ou tuit'® venront, 

“Vos, ki ma crois m’aidates a porter, 
Vos en irez la, ou li Angele sont, 

La me verrez, et ma Mere Marie ; 

Et vos, par qui je n’oi onques aie," 
Descendez tuit en infer le parfont.” ” 


Cascuns quide™3 demourer toz™ haitiez,"® 
Et que jamais ne doive mal avoir, 
Ainsi les tient enemis et pechiez, 
Que ils n’ont sens, hardement, ne pooir: 
Bian Sire Diex ostez nos tel pensée, 
Et nos metez en la vostre contrée 
Si saintement, que vos puisse veoir. 
L’envoi. 
Douce Dame, Roime coronée, 
Proiez pour nos, Virge bien eurée,*° 
Et puis aprés ne nos puit mescheoir.” 





' Saciez—sacar (Spanish), to take. * A paines—a peine, scarcely. % mais—mai 
(Italian), ever. 
© Lairoie—for laisserois. | 7 Dotance—doubt, fear. | * Cendreus—cineraceus (Latin), 
ong who cowers over the embers. 9 Mie—a jot. ‘° Tuit—all. '! Aie—aid. ‘ Par- 
font—profound. '3 Quide—credit (Latin), thinks. ‘4 Toz—all. * Haitiez—healthy. 
"© Bien eurée—bienheureuse, *? Mescheoir—to fall out ill. 


* (Qluerre—querere (Latin), to seek. 5 Demorer—demeurer, to stay. 
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ON PARTIES IN POETRY. 


Ir the Muse would not be scanda- 
lized to find herself in company with 
the Demon of politics, our most con- 
siderable writers, with a few excep- 
tions, might be classed as Constitu- 
tionalists, Legitimates, and Revolu- 
tionists. 

The great excellence to which our 

olitical constitution approximates, 
is the fair and balanced representa- 
tion of all the great interests of so- 
ciety, and, as resulting from thence, 
the due subordination of every part 
of the body politic to the whole. An 
analogous excellence is discoverable 
in the writings of our great drama- 
tists, and dramatic poets (under 
which title Chaucer may be fairly in- 
cluded), up to the age of Milton. 
These, therefore, we call the uphold- 
ers of our poetical Constitution. They 
were the elect of nature; and ut- 
tered, as it were, the common voice 
of mankind. They preserve the ba- 
lance between the various elements 
of humanity ; between those simple 
energies, and primary impressions, 
which it has been the fashion of late 
to call exclusively natural, and the 
complex regards that arise from 
artificial society. The grave and 
the gay, the rustic and the re- 
fined, the town and the coun- 
try, are adequately represented in 
their writings. They never intro- 
duce characters, as corrupt ministers 
are said to have sometimes appoint- 
ed members of parliament, merely in 
order to utter their own opinions, 
their likes and dislikes, through many 
mouths; nor do they dispose inci- 
dents so as to maintain their pe- 
culiar theories. There is no self, no 
idiosyneracy, in their writings. They 
speak, in short, for the whole estate 
of human nature, not for that parti- 
cular plot of it which themselves in- 
herit. ‘This praise belongs to Shaks- 
peare pre-eminently, yet in large 
measure it is due to his predecessors, 
contemporaries, and immediate suc- 
cessors. 

Spenser and Milton, admirable 
poets as they were, were not so pro- 
perly Constitutional as their. great 
compeers. They rather resemble the 
framers of ideal common-wealths, 
than citizens of any actually existing 
state. They do not represent nature, 





if by nature we mean reality, but 
an abstraction, an Apotheosis of na- 
ture. Yet they were by no means 
alike. Milton is the most ideal, 
Spenser the most visionary of poets. 
Neither of them was content with 
the world as he found it: but 
Spenser presents you with a magic 
picture to exclude it from your sight, 
Milton produces a pattern to mend it 
by. After labouring in vain to stamp 
perfection on an earthly republic, he 
embodied it in a new world of Gods 
and God-like men. His boldest ima- 
ginations have the solemnity, the con- 
scious grandeur, of moral truths ; his 
ideals seem more substantial, more 
real than any actual reality. He rouses 
the mind to more than common 
wakefulness, while Spenser enchants 
it into an Elysian dream. 

If, however, these mighty spirits 
were not Constitutionalists, they were 
quite as good. If they do not repre- 
sent nature as it is, they show us a 
glorified likeness of it. That which 
was earthy is become celestial; but 
still it retains its due proportions. 

But there were some, and those too 
of no common genius, who fell into 
the fatal error-of representing parti- 
cular parts: a race, who might just- 
ly be called metaphysical poets, 
set the example by giving an undue 
preponderance to the speculative iv- 
tellect. Ben Jonson is not wholly 
free from this fault; Lord Brooke, 
the most obscure of all poets, was a 
far more glaring offender ; and some 
of the imitators of Spenser are almost 
equally guilty. Those whom Dr. 
Johnson calls metaphysical poets,sub- 
stituting conceits and witticism for 
the profound thoughts of the first 
commencers of this corruption, pre- 
pared the way for the epigrammatic 
versifiers of the French school, by 
teaching their readers to expect per- 
petual surprizes. Thus, the first se- 
rious inroad on our poetical consti- 
tution was effected by the head 
obtaining more than its share in the 
representation. A contrary abuse has 
prevailed in later times. 

The civil wars upset Church and 
State; and poetry shared the fall: 
Milton survived the deluge ; and, 
after tossing a weary while on the 
waves of controversy, was safe landed, 
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like Deucalion, on the summit of 
Parnassus. But, alas! he helped 
not to people the land anew. A fo- 
reign swarm was called in to re- 
plenish it. French principle in go- 
vernment, and in criticism, over- 
powered Or corrupted the old Bri- 
tish spirit; and thence arose the 
court or Legitimate school, the days 
of heroic verse, and mad or spurious 
loyalty. True it is, there were many 
struggles for freedom ; and in poetry, 
as in politics, there were Whigs, and 
Republicans, and lawless innovators. 
There was Andrew Marvel, who de- 
serves a place in the house of Poets, 
and did honour to a seat in the House 
of Commons. There was Cowley, a 
loyalist of the best order, who would, 
perhaps, have been a better poet, and 
a better patriot, had he been less fond 
of his wit and his ease. It may be said 
that his style is laboured, but labo- 
rious trifling is a not unfrequent re- 
source of indolence. ‘Then there was 
Waller, a true legitimate in politics, 
and the father of the sect in verse: 
and Dryden, like his own Achitophel, 
veering to all parties, and ever in- 
clining, against his better judgment, 
to the strongest ; Otway and Lee, 
who caught the last gleams of de- 
clining tragedy; and a tribe of 
rhymers and play-wrights, with and 
without titles, who had the merit of 
combining the contemptuous chilli- 
ness of high-life with the grossness 
of St. Giles’s. 

. The Revolution came, and esta- 
blished liberty for all but the poor 
and the Muses. The former were 
still constrained to be proud of the 
privileges of their betters, and the 
latter were content to walk grace- 
fully in their chains. 

Far be it from us to undervalue 
that polished and elegant style which 
finds its best direction in pourtreying 
the polish and elegance, the foibles 
and vanity, of artificial life; and ex- 
presses, with almost equal happiness, 
the gentle titillation of flattery, the 
frosty keenness of well-bred sarcasm, 
or the smooth regularity of pruden- 
tial moral. Nor is it incapable of 
higher elevations. The lofty and 
impassioned satire of Dryden, unit- 
ing the vehemence of anger with the 
self-controul of conscious determina- 
tion, presents the finest example of 
that sort of voluntary emotion, which, 
like a well-managed charger, is most 


under command at highest speed. 
But the passion of Dryden is that of an 
advocate who pleads for a stranger, 
and his indignation is like that of a 
Judge haranguing a culprit. If he is 
affected, it is with the power of his 
own eloquence, not by real concern 
for his cause. After all, he is rather 
an energetic than a feeling writer. 
He has very little heart, and a great 
deal of nerve. Any one who will 
take the pains to compare his All for 
Love, with Shakspeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra, may readily comprehend 
the distinction. Shakspeare’s cha- 
racters are impassioned ; Dryden’s 
are all in a passion. In the former, 
love, grief, pride, remorse, are acts of 
the immortal being; in the latter, 
they are mere effects of physical 
temperament, diseases to be cured by 
low diet and phlebotomy. 

Yet no author has equalled Dry- 
den in his own way: Absalom and 
Achitophel is, in our language at 
least, quite unrivalled. It is asome- 
what singular circumstance that al- 
most all our good political poems 
have been written by Tories; Butler, 
Dryden, Swift, and the writers of the 
Antijacobin. Churchill forms a so- 
litary exception ; unless we may add 
Defoe, who displays in his True- 
born Englishman considerable pow- 
ers of satire. Our Whigs have been 
a most unpoetical generation, dull 
when they abuse, and very dullness 
when they praise. The truth is, 
Whiggery, as distinguished from Re- 
publicanism, is a species of modera- 
tion; a good thing, doubtless for plain 
matter-of-fact citizens, but by no 
means congenial to poetry. The 
stern Republicans of Charles’s time 
considered verse as an abomination ; 
and even Milton abstained from sup 
porting the cause in metre. Modern 
Republicanism is of Yankee origin,— 
a descent that promises little but 
what is anti-poetical. The Muse is 
degraded when she flatters a king: 
to flatter a mob is a baseness she 
never can submit to. 

We must confess, that we like the 
style of the Legitimate Poets, as we 
respect the courts of Legitimate Mo- 
narchs, but we object to the too 
great influence of either. We take a 
warm interest in the details of ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s dresses, which so 
innocently occupy the columns of the 
Morning Post after a Drawing 
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Room, though we have net yet been 
presented ourselves, and are often 
ata loss for the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of the French and Italian 
phrases which still keep their places 
in the vecabulary of the toilet, not- 
withstanding the royal preference for 
articles of British manufacture. But 
we are always pleased with our own 
ignorance, when, as on this occasion, 
it atfords an opportunity for our fair 
acquaintance to display their superior 
learning. Rebuke from the lips ef a 
female is sometimes quite as agree- 
able as praise. We delight to ima- 
gine the ease of the courtiers, the 
bustle without confusion, the finely- 
contrasted self-importance of old 
peers and new ones; of the com- 
moner, whose name is in Dooms- 
day book, and the city knight, whose 
title appeared yesterday—where his 
bankruptey may appear to-morrow. 
We can recal to mind the old, hear- 
ty, English gentility of George III, 
or picture to ourselves the graceful 
and gracious urbanity of our present 
sovereign. But though neither Qua- 
Kers nor Democrats could easily per- 
suade us to consent to the entire abo- 
lition of all this, we do not wish 
every day to be a court-day, and still 
less all the world to be acourt.’ Our 
moral existence would be as much 
endangered by such an arrangement, 
as our physical life in an atmosphere 
of entire oxygen. We reverence our 
Monarch, but there is much worth 
preserving in our constitution that is 
neither courtly, nor monarchical. So 
also we esteem the poets who repre- 
sented the courtly in human nature, 
with all its refinement, its fickleness, 
its brilliant vivacity, its attachment 
to the formal and conventional; with 
as much of good as is necessary to 
ease and decorum, and all the evil that 
can make, or conform to a fashion. 
They are useful in their own days, 
to check affectation, and curious in 
after times, because they record it: 
most curious, because they prove 
within how small a circle the endless 
race of Folly is confined ; how soon 
Caprice exhausts her tricks, and how 
often she repeats them. 

But, prone as man is to become a 
creature of the mode, there is much 
in his composition that opposes it. He 
has affections, and those affections 
have objects that are very little in- 
fluenced by fashion. The chance is, 








therefore, that a class ef writers who 
represent only so much of man as js 
at the mercy of circumstance, wil] 
not be found the best representatives 
of his total being. Still, they are not 
more imperfect than others who have 
taken a like partial view, or received 
an equally limited commission. 

To speak plainly, we consider the 
poets of the French school, Dryden, 
Pope, &c. to have been excellent in 
their way ; and no one need wish them 
individually to have been other than 
they were. But those principles of 
criticism, which tended to prohibit 
all poetry that was not like theirs, 
were as detestable in taste as the 
political tenets of certain persons, 
who, because monarchy is good while 
it co-exists with freedom, wish to 
establish it upon the ruins of all 
social privileges, however hallowed 
by antiquity, or imperiously demand- 
ed for the welfare of mankind. 

There is a whimsical, but, we think, 
striking an between the politi- 
cal dogmas of those worthy person- 
ages who boast themselves loyal to 
the shame of loyalty, and the critical 
rescripts which were held of autho- 
rity in Queen Anne’s time. An ex- 
treme of caution characterises both, 
with a mighty reverence for etiquette; 
great pretension to decorum ; frequent 
appeals to precedent, yet chiefly to 
the precedents of late, and not the 
best periods ; an instinctive horror of 
whatever is new or bold; and a not 
less intense, though less open aver- 
sion to whatever is derived from sim- 
pler and more energetic stages ol 
society. Both, perhaps, have the 
merit of repressing presumption, but 
then they are equally fatal to origina- 
lity. They may now and then prevent 
a goose from affecting the swan; but 
for this service shall they be allowed 
to clip the wings of the eagle? No; 
let their dealings be with dema- 
gogues and poetasters; the true 
poet, and the genuine patriot, are out 
of their jurisdiction. 

Legitimacy, neither in poetry nor 
in government, ever attained its 
height in England. It is an exotic, 
and, heaven be praised, does not 
thrive well with us. Yet it helped 
to murder our Tragedy ; and if it pro- 
duced two great poets, and some eXx- 
cellent comic dramatists, it has to an- 
swer for much that it caused, and 
perhaps for more that it forbade to 
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be written. Wit, the characteristic 
of the true Legitimates, is not com- 
mon; the affectation of it is pesti- 
lently so. Dryden and Pope had in- 
numerable imitators, yet how few of 
them are read or remembered? Vo- 
lume after volume of Dr. Anderson, 
and Mr. Chalmers, are full of the 
trash of pretenders of this school, 
who keep their places and elbow out 
their betters. 

Our literature, for a while, was 
threatened with a Chinese despotism. 
Things as they are, the watch-word 
of our Legitimate politicians, was 
carried to a dreadful extent indeed. 
True, there were some recusants; but 
“their puny thwartings, and mock 
opposition,” served only to show the 
strength of the prevailing mode. 
Among the innovators was that pret- 
ty, simpering, thin-skinned, insipid, 
good-sort of a gentleman, Mr. Aaron 
Hill; whom, for no imaginable rea- 
son that we can perceive, it has been 
the custom to praise up im all bio- 
graphies and biographical introduc- 
tions as the glory of human nature. 
He invented a stanza, and perpe- 
trated much of nothing therein. 
Young departed so far from the es- 
tablished fashion as to write blank- 
verse, but he wrote it with the ca- 
dence of the epigrammatic couplet. 
We cannot think, with Dr. Johnson, 
that his Night Thoughts is one of 
the few poems in which blank-verse 
could not be exchanged for rhyme 
with advantage ; for bad blank-verse 
might always be advantageously ex- 
changed for good rhyme. 

Thomson, who in his Castle of In- 
dolence displays an excellent ear, is 
liable, in his Seasons, to the same 
censure as Young; yet, with all his 
defects, he deserves to be called, as 
an enthusiastic lady denominated Mr. 
Kean, “ Nature restored.” He is a 
true,warm-hearted, British,—ay, spite 
of geography, we will call him an 
English gentleman. Sometimes, to 
be sure, he took up with the cast 
finery of the Legitimates, but this was 
the fault of his age. He is a perfect 
reservoir of natural images; a man, 
with Thomson in his pocket, may 
write Pastorals and Georgics within 
the Rules of the Bench. None did 

more to weaken the sway of Legiti- 
macy, though he still continued in 
nominal subjection to its decrees. 
At length, the supremacy of the 


French school to be shaken, 
and the Constitutional writers came 
into repute once more. Divers at« 
tempts were made towards a reform ; 
blank-verse abounded, and lyrics 
multiplied. Akenside in the former, 
Gray and Collins in the latter, have 
acquired a steady reputation. Collins, 
like many of the minor poets, has 
not obtained most popularity where 
most was due to him. His Passions 
have been spouted, wsque ad nauseam, 
while his Odes to Liberty, to Fear, to 
Poetry, and his exquisite Address ‘to 
Evening, are comparatively neg- 
lected. 

Gray, Mason, and the Wartons, 
whatever were their individual me- 
rits, at least assisted to break the 
Legitimate spell, by reconciling the 
public to bolder metaphors, ‘stronger 
images, and more varied cadence ; 
while Akenside restored somewhat 
of the old energy of thought and gra- 
vity of diction. His best work is his 
Hymn to the Naiads. His blank- 
verse is constructed with considera- 
ble skill ; it reminds you of Milton, 
without servilely following him. 

But neither these, nor any poet of 
their age, were —— of that uni- 
versality, that deep and germinative 
knowledge, which distinguishes the 
earlier Constitutionalists. They were 
retired persons, who obtained a nega+ 
tive sort of freedom by withdrawing 
from society; not citizens of the 
world, enjoying and promoting gene- 
ral liberty. They earned, however, 
for the most part, the censure of 
Johnson, the great champion of the 
Legitimates, who upheld their theo- 
ries when their practice began to de- 
cline. Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns, 
were independent men of no party, 
though the former kept within the 
rules of Legitimacy. But he had too 
much heart, and too continuous 
feelings, to belong properly to the 
school. 

Cowper and Burns owe much of 
their reputation to adventitious cir- 
cumstances ; yet they fully deserve 
it all— Cowper was indebted to his 
religious connections, and to the ad- 
missibility of his poems into the 
libraries of godly persons: yet they 
are entitled to better company than 
much that they will find there.— 
Burns’s fame was helped on by his 
condition and his country, for it is 
anhonourable propensity of—“ Jews, 
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Scotsmen, and other imperfect sym- 
pathies,” to foster, or at worst, to 
puff one another. But yet, neither 
Burns nor Cowper needed these 
foreign aids. As great a reputation 
as they enjoy they would have en- 
joyed without them, though, per- 
haps, more tardily. 

Churchill, though an ultra-Whig 
in his politics, must be classed with 
the Legitimates in poetry. He in- 
herited their point and sarcasm, with 
somewhat more of Juvenalian vigour 
and animosity. Their floweriness 
he probably rejected, and their po- 
lish he had not time to attain. 

The school of Pope can scarcely be 
said to have been overthrown by the 
Revolution. It had long been wear- 
ing out by a gradual slow decay. 

We know not whether Darwin can 
fairly be reckoned among its dis- 
ciples ; the laboured lusciousness of 
his lines bears no resemblance to 
Pope’s smooth poignancy, and his ex- 
clusive attention to the forms of ex- 
ternal nature prevents any simili- 
tude of matter. Of Hayley we know 
nothing. Rogers still survives like 
one of those gentlemen of the old 
court whom we occasionally meet 
with in society, obstinately retaining 
their satin waistcoats and rufiles, 
their low bows, and antiquated gal- 
Jantry. 

Meanwhile, all things were pre- 
paring for change. The minds of 
men were called to the contempla- 
tion of first principles. Dogmas, 
which had been held indisputable, 
were weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting; and the portentous 
creations of German fancy affected 
poetry much as the American revo- 
Jution influenced politics. It is not 
from a mere coincidence of time 
that we have bestowed on a modern 
class the title of the Revolutionary 
School; nor solely from that auda- 
city of innovation, that contempt for 
established authorities, which was 
so remarkably contrasted with the 
prescriptions of the Legitimates.— 
There is a yet deeper propriety in the 
name. Both the politicians and the 
poets of this schgol referred every 
thing to nature, to pure unmodified 
nature, as they imagined her to exist 
before the growth of social institu- 
tions. Whatever was acquired, 
whatever was positive, whatever 
would not bow to a levelling, uni- 





versal reason, was to be cast as a 
noisome weed away. Some, indeed 
pretended to a certain imitation of 
classical models, especially in those 
points, such as metres, and univer. 
sal suffrage, in which the ancients 
had been formerly supposed least 
imitable; but the greater part set 
up for unmitigated originality ; and 
doubtless, much that was original, 
much that was of great promise, 
much that will be remembered, when 
the storms that accompanied its birth 
are but remembered, was produced 
at that time. 

But licence sprang up with liberty: 
the strong used their strength ty- 
rannously ; and the feeble, casting 
away the restraints which had served 
to conceal and bolster up their feeble- 
ness, exposed themselves pitiably. 
All mankind became statesmen, and 
a very large part of them, to say no- 
thing of womankind, became poets; 
and the Revolutionists of both classes 
had a strong tendency to form asso- 
ciations; as witness the Florence 
Miscellany, and the Corresponding 
Society. Happily, the poetical anar- 
chy has not been succeeded by des- 
potism; but, on the other hand, 
many approaches have been made to 
the restoration of the true old Consti- 
tution. 

Still, however, our poetical theories 
are almost as imperfect as our poli- 
tical ones ; and, as we have already 
hinted, from similar causes,—namely, 
a partial view of nature, an exclu- 
sive devotion to some of the ele- 
ments of society, with a total disre- 
gard of the rest. 

It is too often forgotten, moreover, 
that neither states nor men can re- 
turn to infancy. They may, indeed, 
sink back to its ignorance and impo- 
tence ; but its beauty, its innocence, 
and docility, once past, are flown for 
ever. It is a paradise from which 
we are quickly sent forth, and a 
flaming sword prohibits our regress 
thither. Those who cry up the sim- 
plicity of old times ought to con- 
sider this. Human nature, and en- 
tire human nature, is the poet's 0 
study. With external nature he has 
nothing to do, any farther than as it 
influences the passions, the affec- 
tions, or the imaginations, of his fel- 
low men. Besides, Nature, as pre- 
sented to the senses, is mere chaos. 
It is the mind that gives form, and 
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grace, and beauty, and sublimity ; 
and from that same mind the insti- 
tutions and the prejudices of social 
life derive their being. Poetry, in 
short, has become too romantic, and 
the world is too little so. 

The Revolution has not yet sub- 
sided; but the rage of late has been 
rather for Restoration and importa- 
tion, than for absolute novelty. Our 
elder dramatists have been closely 
imitated by men who have succeeded 
in giving their bloom and fragrance, 
but the soul and substance are still to 
be supplied. ‘The lighter Italian 
poets have been felicitously imitated. 
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The heathen Deities have been ree 
called from the transportation to 
which they were sentenced by the 
gruff infallibility of Johnson; and 
a recent attempt has been made to 
accommodate us with a Grecian 
metre. 

It is a little remarkable, that the 
most strenuous supporter of poetical 
Legitimacy in the present day, should 
be the encomiast of Napoleon, and 
the derider of all social institutions ; 
while the most loyal of laurelled 
Bards continues a decided Revolue 
tionist in the state of the Muses. 

THERSITES. 








LEISURE HOURS. 
No. III. 


A DIALOGUE OF THE LIVING. 
On the Homeric Poematia. 


A. So you have been playing leap- 
Jrog with me. 

I. But clumsily, I fear. 

A. How could you imagine the 
poetry of painting to lie in stables 
and pig-sties? You might as well 
profess a fondness for stiff cravats, 
dandy coats, and patent oval hats: 
they are in every-day common life. 

I. Nay—these make up the fu/l- 
dress of every-day life: 1 prefer the 
undress. I should bend the oval hat 
into all possible shapes, untwist the 
cravat, and tear holes in the coat. 
‘* Thou art sophisticated.” 

A. Why, I have as great a dislike 
to clowns and milk-maids as to them. 
Give me the landscapes of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, where even the very 
daisies have a being; and the trees 
have a shape and life rather poetical 
than vegetable. 

J. Yes—and you would introduce 
Apollo running after Daphne in the 
midst of your “ forest walks.” I 
had rather meet a wood-cutter, or a 
bare-foot girl with a nut-hook. I have 
no sympathy with idealities. I am 
no Ixion, to embrace a cloud, and 
call it beauty. The experience of 
actual things has sobered me of ro- 
mance. There is nothing satisfying 
init. It is like offering to dine a 
man half-famished on ‘ the honey- 
bag stolen from the humble-bee.” I 
shall apostrophize you in the strain 
of the Annual Anthology: 

Why despise 
The sow-born grunter ? 





and 1 must remind you that one of 
the most poetical lines that ever was 
written was written on an ass’s foal: 


I love the /anguid patience of thy face. 


The poor dumb brutes are vilified 
and oppressed enough, heaven knows ; 
and it does one good to see them in 
quiet and at their ease. Might not 
this explain the pleasure we take (1 
should have said I take) in seeing 
them represented in painting? But 
the sagacity of the pig (I am not 
alluding to the learned pig , and the 
forest-loving instinct of his natural 
state, render him a far more poeti- 
cal personage than you seem willing 
to suppose. Why are the lambs to 
engross all poetical consideration ? 
Bloomfield’s kind-hearted description 
of the hogs huddling among the oak- 
leaves, and of their grotesque flight 
when startled by the wild-ducks in 
the sedges, is as intrinsically poctical 
as that of his young lambs at play. 

A. Bloomfield!— Here you bring 
against me the Morland of poetry: 
this is only the same argument over 
again: it is “the old pig in a new 
doublet.” 

I. Briefly then, the greater part of 
the pleasure which we derive from 
description, whether in poetry or 

ainting, depends on association.— 
ou, in fact, admit this, when you 
people your groves with peer 
Gods, or peeping Dryads. The pig an 
the colt suggest rustic life: and rustic 
life is associated with the humble 
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comforts of a cottage ; or, at all events, 
with the contented industrious po- 
verty of a hut: with fresh and artless 
home affections: with the sort of 
incidents recorded in Bloomfield’s ex- 
quisite ballad of Market Night: 
I see him clothed in snow—’fis he ! 
Dapple was housed: the weary man 
With joy glanced o’er his children’s bed. 
A. You have left out— 


Thus spoke the joyful wife, and ran 

In grateful steams to hide her head : 
What has the smoking of broth and 
turnips to do with poetry ? 

I. Yet you are too staunch a 
classic to find fault with Patroclus 
cooking and carving for the guests of 
Achilles. In Bloomfield, as well as 
in Homer, the circumstances belong 
to poetry by right of association. 

A. Bloomfield and Homer! Do 
you remember the Meonian line— 


And dirt usurps the empire of his shoes 2 


I. That comes of Robert’s paying 
too much deference to your principle 
of poetry. He was afraid of being 
vulgar. He disdained his hob-nail 
shoes, and got upon stilts. Take a 
similar image as treated by Crabbe: 
She picks her way 

Slowly and cautious in the clinging clay. 

A. For heaven’s sake, let us get 
out of the mire and talk of Homer ; 
though we are at present on boggy 
ground, even with him. What could 
possess you to ride cheek by jowl 
with ‘Tom Parnell in his jog-trot he- 
roic ? J dash’d into my subject some- 
thing in this way: 

Ye muses nine, that dwell upon the verdant 
hill of Helicon, 

With inspiration fire my soul to sing of 
deeds of glory. 

Z. But in this case, how should I 
have fared with the wig-blocks of the 
good Queen Anne’s school, who de- 
termine what is rhythm, not by their 
ear, but by, their fingers? You may 
be as rhythmical, or as lyrical, as 
you please. They will only look at 
your long lines, and (it is as much 
as they can) count them. They will 
discover that you have got sixteen 
syllables in your first verse, and 





Jifieen im your second ; and will talk 


to you, with a supercilious hoist of 
the eyebrows and a wise simper, 
about polish and correctness, and 
Mister Pope. 

A. You seem to have been might- 





ily careful not to offend the “ word. 
catchers who live on syllables.” | 
wonder you were not equally atten. 
tive to the matter-of-fact readers 
Sa insignificant body), who expect 
dates, names, and reasons, in Trus- 
ler-chronology order. Pray what ex- 
cuse have you for leaving them all at 
sea in the critical controversy of the 
Batra — you will excuse my pro- 
nouncing the word oftener than hin 
is absolute occasion ? 

I. ** PI not answer that, but say it is 

my humour.” 

However, they shall have a sample, if 
they wish it. There is Herodotus in 
his Life of Homer (which, by the 
bye, he did not mandy and there are 
Martial, and Statius, and Fulgentius, 
and Suidas; all which good folks 
seriously take it upon trust that 
Homer burlesqued his own heroes. 
Then, as to the reasons, if they be 
worth groping for they may find 
enow of them, and to spare, in 
Barnes and Maittaire; who have sate 
down to refute, in form and seriatim, 
all actual or conceivable objections 
to the right of authorship being vested 
in Homer. There is, or was, a piece 
of antique sculpture, where Homer 
stands, or stood, with mice about his 
feet. Therefore, he wrote the mice and 


JSrogs: what can be more clear and 


conclusive? The reading-desk and 
owl under Boileau’s wigged effigies 
are nothing to it. So pronounced 
Wetstein and Kuster. But then 
comes Schott; and he contends that 
the epic burlesque (or apologue, as 
one ingenious gentleman, whose name 
has given me the slip, chooses to call 
it) has no necessary relation to the 
mice in the marble ; for that these 
are, in fact, the Zoili, “the jealous, 
waspish, wrong-head, rhyming (or 
reviewing) race” of antiquity, nib- 
bling at the writings of which they 
were envious: and indeed the sup- 
porters of the other side of the ques- 
tion are, I think, bound to account 
for the absence of Monsieur Frog. 
A. Yet though the army of mice, 
(I wonder if they are the same that 
took by storm Bishop Hatto’s tower 
on the Rhine, as the Lakite Laureate 
said or sang?) though the army of 
mice, and the knights of the bul- 
rush, do not stand out in alto relievo, 
they may all the while be lying snug 
in the parchments. Why is Homer 
to be always seen roaring out heroics 
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with limestone eye-balls, and a mouth 

like the mask of angry Chremes? 

He could shake his sides now and 

then: witness lame Vulcan playing 
the cup-bearer ; bully Thersites ; and 
the milling bestowed by Ulysses on 

Irus the beggar, in presence of the 
suitors, who seem to have been lads 
of the fancy. 

I. I never could see much drollery 
in these incidents. Shakspeare has 
made Thersites, Ajax, and others, 
immeasurably more entertaining than 
Homer. After all, this is not even 
properly comedy; much less parody: 
it is history-painting ; and I do not 
except such traditions respecting the 
gods as might appear to take a tinc- 
ture of humour. The traits of ludi- 
crous character came in his way: they 
belonged to the truth of his person- 
ages ; they were recognised as touches 
of legendary portrait-painting ; and 
do not seem to have been sought and 
singled out by that gust of satirical 
humour which sports itself with such 
luxuriant activity in the Troilus and 
Cressida. But if we admit certain 
descriptions and portraits in the Iliad 
and Odyssey to be properly comic, the 
conclusion is a great deal too violent, 
that the poet either did or could fur- 
nish out a work so different in its 
kind as the heroi-comic. Harles, 
with his usual sagacity, remarks 
that satire and burlesque are not the 
growth of such rude and simple 
times as those of Homer, but assort 
better with a certain refinement of 
institutions, and that fastidiousness 
which is the fruit of the corruption 
of manners; such, for instance, as 
prevailed in Greece after the im- 
portation of Persian luxury. In 
short, he boldly pronounces (and 
he has philosophy on his side) that 
m the rude and simple times of 
Homer, no such phenomenon as a 
mock-heroic poem could have had 
any existence. 

A. Well, this is a short way of 
getting rid of the question, and 
pretty effectual. But if Homer did 
not write it pray who did? 

_I. Why, Plutarch, at the end of 
his book On the Malevolence of He- 
rodotus, tells us that Pigres or Tigres 
(the letters are often, you know, 
interchanged in the old MSS.) was 
thought to he the real author. He 
lived about the time of Xerxes: and 
was the brother of Artemisia, the 
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dashing Carian Queen; who set the 
fashion of swallowing the ashes of 
dead husbands, and building mauso« 
leums, which thus were necessarily 
cenotaphs. The former is a little 
out of date. Henry Stephens ac- 
tually met with an ancient copy of 
the Batrachomyomachia, intituled— 
TITPHTOS TOY KAPOX. 

A. So—you have let the author out 
of the bag at last. As you dismiss 
the Frog-and-Mouse-battle with so 
little ceremony, I will lay my life 
you will not be more complaisant to 
the Hymns. Some I am ready to 
give up; but Thucydides and Pau- 
sanias quote one or two as Homer's: 
I suppose, if you profess to say any- 
thing of these, you will say it in 
good earnest; and not shuffle the 
trouble off your hands, as you did 
when you ran a tilt at me, instead of 
breaking a spear with clarissimo viro 
Barnesio. If you try to get off by 
such shabby shifts here, we will 
have you shut up in a dark stable, 
a@ la Morland, with one of your 
sleepy shaggy colts. 

I. Nay, I mean to be quite parti- 
cular and methodical, I assure you. 
Let me recommend you and your 
friends to the Abbé Suchay’s Disser- 
tations on the Hymns of the Ancients ; 
or Snedorf’s De Hymnis vetertm 
Grecorum; or Ruhnken’s Epistola 
Critica in Homeridarum Hymnos. 

A. I shall scarcely set out to the 
Bibliotheque Royale to search for them. 
Can’t you particularize ? 
you said you would. 

I. Well then—the Scholiast on 
Pindar ascribes to Cinethus of Chios 
the Hymn to Apollo. This is the one 
quoted as Homer’s by Thucydides. 
But as the latter wrote his history in 
the eighty-ninth Olympiad, and Ci- 
nethus lived only in the sixty-ninth, 
it seems scarcely probable that the 
historian should have mistaken a 
poem of so recent an era for Homer's ; 
and yet Cinethus might have made 
free with Homer’s name, as Onoma- 
critus did with that of Orpheus. 
Pausanias mentions the Hymn to 
Ceres as Homer's; and quotes a 
passage from it which is extant in 
the copy discovered by Mathai at 
Moscow. Ruhnken thinks the author 
uncertain (a most safe and _ politic 
guess), but places him near Homer's 
time. Groddeck argues that the 
notions contained in it savour of 


I thought | 
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the philosophical subtleties which ob- 
tained a footing in a later age. Pro- 


clus, in the fragment of the Life of 


Homer, where he enumerates his 
poems, makes no mention of any 
hymns at all. As to the Hymn to 
Mercury, the Sophist Apollonius, in 
his Homeric Lexicon, denied that 
Apollo was ever called by Homer 
Letoides (son of Leto, or Latona). 
Yet in this hymn the epithet occurs 
more than once. I leave you to draw 
the inference. 

A. Do you mean to assert that 
Homer composed no hymns what- 
ever? Why hymns are quite as an- 
cient as war-songs. There were 
Pamphus, and Olen, and I don’t 
know who besides—to say nothing 
of Orpheus; though perhaps you 
think he never existed. 

I. I don’t think he ever did: and 
I use Homer’s name more as the 
distinction of a particular point of 
antiquity, than of an identical bard, 
the author of extended poems. But 
I allow, that there were very ancient 
hymns called Orphic, and there 
might have been Homeric hymns 
also. The question is, are these the 
same? 

A. Why not? 

I. We have no evidence that they 
are, beyond a vague and conjectural 
tradition. Internal evidence is against 
the position. The style is a trifle 
more sweet and florid than the style 
of Homer. We have also very sub- 
stantial grounds for belief that the 
Homeride, or Homeric Rhapsodists, 
did not barely recite Homer's oral 
poems, but forged others. You will 
remember they were not mere re- 


citers: and it is likely, that from 
the spirit of emulation, and the 
power of habit, they might have 
acquired such a facility of jmi- 
tating the Homerical style as might 
have deceived even sagacious judges 
and those who lived much neare; 
to those ancient times than Thu- 
cydides and Pausanias. We have 
an instance of highly spirited imita- 
tion even in a comparatively modern 
poet ; I mean Quintus Calaber. But 
Atheneus, b.1, c.19, directly hints 
at the idea that one of the Home. 
ride was the author of the hymn to 
Apollo. I know that his name will 
have weight with you, and here I 
rest my cause. 

A. 1 must say it is something re- 
freshing to rest on so euphonious a 
name as Atheneus, after the stone- 
cutting combinations with which you 
have lulled my ears for the last 
quarter of an hour. Schott, Wet- 
stein, Kuster, Groddeck :— pray, 
didn’t you talk something about a 
“ brazen candlestick?” 1 think the 
least you can do is to run off a few 
glib verses. I don’t care whether 
you have the fear of Pope before 
your eyes, or whether you choose to 
astonish some dunder-head critic 
with the “ numerous verse” of noble 
old Chapman ; whom, my easel to a 
pig-stye, he never heard of. Suppose 
you try your hand at one of the 
hymns? If you don’t choose to call 
it Homer’s, you may call it Home- 
rical, or rhapsodical, or Cinethian, 
or anything you will. What say you 
to Baccuus or the Pirates? 

I. Aye, you find the picturesque in 
it. I will see what can be done. 

An IDLER. 








SONNET. 


Davuenuters of England! where has Nature given 
Creatures like you, so delicately form’d ? 
Ye earthly types of beauty in its heaven, 
With tender thoughts and blushes ever warm’d! 
Where is the heart, with apathy so bless’d, 
That woman’s beauty fail’d to lead astray ? 
Where is the eye can for a moment rest 
On Beauty’s face, and calmly turn away ? 
© lovely woman! muse of many themes, 
The sweet reality of Fancy’s dreams ; 
Where is the soul that never lost its rest, 
Nor felt the thrilling aching, and the strife, 
From stolen glances on a heaving breast 


As white as marble statues warm’d with life ? 
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TABLE TALK. 
No. XII. 
ON CONSISTENCY OF OPINION. 


Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab inceptu processerit, et sibi constet. 








Many people boast of being mas- incorrigible to proof as need be. Iam 
ters in their own house. I pretend attached to them in consequence of 
to be master of my own mind. I the pains, the anxiety, and the waste 
should be sorry to have an ejectment of time they have cost me. In fact, 
served upon me for any notions I may [ should not well know what to do 
chuse to entertain there. Within that without them at this time of day ; 
little circle I would fain be an abso- nor how to get others to supply their 
lute monarch. I do not profess the place. I would quarrel with the best 
spirit of martyrdom ; I have no am- friend I have sooner than acknow- 
bition to march to the stake or up to ledge the right of the Bourbons. I 
a masked battery, in defence of an see Mr. seldomer than I 
hypothesis: I do not court the rack: did, because I cannot agree with him 
I do not wish to be flayed alive for about the Catalogue Raisonnée. I 
affirming that two and two make remember once saying to this gentle- 
four, or any other intricate propo- man, a great while ago, that I did not 
sition: I am shy of bodily pains and seem to have altered any of my ideas 
penalties, which some are fond of, since I was sixteen years old. “‘ Why 
imprisonment, fine, banishment, con- then,” said he, “ you are no wiser 
fiscation of goods: but if I do not now than you were then!” I might 
prefer the independence of my mind make the same confession, and the 
to that of my body, I at least prefer same retort would apply still. Cole- 
it toevery thing else. I would avoid ridge used to tell me, that this perti- 
the arm of power, as I would escape nacity was owing to a want of sym- 
from the fangs of a wild beast: but pathy with others. What he calls sym- 
as to the opinion of the world, I see pathizing with others is their admiring 
nothing formidable in it. “ Itisthe him, and it must be admitted that 
eye of childhood that fears a painted he varies his battery pretty often, in 
devil.” I am not to be brow-beat or order to accommodate himself to this 
wheedled out of any of my settled sort of mutual understanding. But 
convictions. Opinion to opinion, I 1 do not agree in what he says of me. 
will face any man. Prejudice, fashion, On the other hand, I think that it is 
the cant of the moment, go for no- my sympathizing beforehand with the 
thing ; and as for the reason of the different views and feelings that may 
thing, it can only be supposed to rest be entertained on a subject, that pre- 
with me or another, in proportion to vents my retracting my judgment, 
the pains we have taken to ascertain and flinging myself into the contrary 
it. Where the pursuit of truth has extreme afterwards. If you proscribe 
been the habitual study of any man’s all opinions opposite to your own, 
life, the love of truth will be his rul- and impertinently exclude all the evi- 
ing passion. “ Where the treasure is, dence that does not make for you, it 
there the heart is also.” Every one stares you in the face with double 
is most tenacious of that to which he force when it breaks in unexpectedly 
owes his distinction from others. upon you, or if at any subsequent 
Kings love power, misers gold, wo- period it happens to suit your inte- 
men flattery, poets reputation—and rest or convenience to listen to objec- 
philosophers truth, when they can tions which vanity or prejudice had 
find it. They are right in cherishing hitherto overlooked. But if you are 
the only privilege they inherit. If aware from the first suggestion of a 
“to be wise were to be obstinate,” I subject, either by subtlety of tact or 
might set up for as great a philoso- close attention, of the full force of 
pher as the best of them; for some of what others possibly feel and think of 
aa, 4 mae are as fixed and as it, you are not exposed to the same 
ov. IV. 
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vacillation of opinion. The number 
of grains and scruples, of doubts and 
difficulties thrown into the scale 
while the balance is yet undecid- 
ed, add to the weight and steadi- 
ness of the determination. He who 
anticipates his opponent's arguments, 
confirms while he corrects his own 
reasonings. When a question has 
been carefully examined in all its 
bearings, and a principle is once es- 
tablished, it is not liable to be over- 
thrown by any new facts which have 
been arbitrarily and petulantly set 
aside, nor by every wind of idle doc- 
trine rushing into the interstices of a 
hollow speculation, shattering it in 
pieces, and leaving it a mockery and 
a bye-word; like those tall, gawky, 
staring, pyramidal erections which 
are seen scattered over different parts 
of the country, and are called the 
Follies of different gentlemen! A 
man may be confident in maintain- 
ing a side, as he has been cautious in 
chusing it. If after making up his 
mind strongly in one way, to the best 
of his capacity and judgment, he feels 
himself inclined to a very violent re- 
vulsion of sentiment, he may general- 
ly rest assured that the change is in 
himself and his motives, not in the 
reason of things. 

I cannot say that, from my own ex- 
perience, I have found that the per- 
sons most remarkable for sudden and 
violent changes of principle have 
been cast in the softest or most sus- 
ceptible mould. All their notions 
have been exclusive, bigoted, and 
intolerant. Their want of consist- 
ency and moderation has been in ex- 
act proportion to their want of can- 
dour and comprehensiveness of mind. 
Instead of being the creatures of sym- 
pathy, open to conviction, unwilling 
to give offence by the smallest differ- 
ence of sentiment, they have (for the 
most part) been made up of mere an- 
tipathies—a very repulsive sort of 
personages—at odds with themselves, 
and with every body else. The 
slenderness of their pretensions to 
philosophical inquiry has been ac- 
companied with the most presump- 
tuous dogmatism. They have been 
persons of that narrowness of view 
and headstrong self-sufficiency of 
purpose, that they could see only one 
side of a question at a time, and 
whichever they pleased. There is a 
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story somewhere in Don Quixote, of 

two champions coming to a shield 

hung up against atree with an in- 

scription written on each side of jt. 

Each of them maintained, that the 

words were what was written on the 

side next him, and never dreamt, til! 

the fray was over, that they might be 

different on the opposite side of the 

shield. It would have been a little 

more extraordinary if the combatants 
had changed sides in the heat of the 
scuffle, and stoutly denied that there 
were any such words on the opposite 
side as they had before been bent on 
sacrificing their lives to prove were 
the only ones it contained. Yet such 
is the very situation of some of our 
modern polemics. They have been 
of all sides of the question, and yet 
they cannot conceive how an honest 
man can be of any but one—that 
which they hold at present. It seems 
that they are afraid to look their old 
opinions in the face, lest they should 
be fascinated by them once more. 
They banish all doubts of their own 
sincerity by inveighing against the 
motives of their antagonists. There 
is no salvation out of the pale of their 
strange inconsistency. They reduce 
common sense and probity to the 
straitest possible limits—the breasts 
of themselves and their patrons. 
They are like voy out at sea on a 
very narrow plank, who try to pushi 
every body else off. Is it that they 
have so little faith in the cause to 
which they have become such staunch 
converts, as to suppose that, should 
they allow a grain of sense to their 
old allies and new antagonists, they 
will have more than they? Is it that 
they have so little consciousness of 
their own disinterestedness, that they 
feel if they allow a particle of hones- 
ty to those who now differ with them, 
they will have more than they? Those 
opinions must needs be of a very ira- 
gile texture which will not stand the 
shock of the least acknowledged op- 
position, and which lay claim to re- 
spectability by stigmatizing all who 
do not hold them for “ sots, and 
knaves, and cowards.” There is 4 
want of well-balanced feeling in every 
such instance of extravagant versatl- 
lity ; a something crude, unripe, and 
harsh, that does not hit a judicious 
palate, but sets the teeth on edge to 
think of. “I had rather hear my 
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mother’s cat mew, or a wheel grate 
on the axle-tree, than one of these 
same metre-ballad-mongers” chaunt 
his incondite retrograde lays without 
rhyme and without reason. 

The principles and __ professions 
change: the man remains the same. 
There is the same spirit at the bot- 
tom of all this pragmatical fickleness 
and virulence, whether it runs into 
one extreme or another:—to wit, a 
confinement of view, a jealousy of 
others, an a of contradic- 
tion, a want of liberality in constru- 
ing the motives of others either from 
monkish pedantry, or a conceited 
overweening reference of every thing 
to our own fancies and _ feelings. 
There is something to be said, in- 
deed, for the nature of the political 
machinery, for the whirling motion 
of the revolutionary wheel which 
has of late wrenched men’s under- 
standings almost asunder, and “ a- 
mazed the very faculties of eyes and 
ears;” but still this is hardly a suffi- 
cient reason, why the adept in the 
old as wel] as the new school should 
take such a prodigious latitude him- 
selt, while at the same time he makes 
so little allowance for others. His 
whole creed need not be turned topsy- 
turvy, from the top to the bottom, 
even in times like these. He need 
not, in the rage of party-spirit, dis- 
card the proper attributes of huma- 
nity, the common dictates of reason. 
He need not outrage every former 
feeling, nor trample on every custo- 
mary decency, in his zeal for reform, 
or in his greater zeal against it. If 
his mind, like his body, has under- 
gone a total change of essence, and 
purged off the taint of all its early 
opinions, he need not carry about 
with him, or be haunted in the per- 
sons of others with, the phantoms of 
his altered principles to loath and 
execrate them. He need not (as it 
were) pass an act of attainder on all 
his thoughts, hopes, wishes, from 
youth upwards, to offer them at the 
shrine of matured servility : he need 
not become one vile antithesis, a liv- 
ing and ignominious satire on him- 
self. Mr. Wordsworth has hardly, I 
should think, so much as a single par- 
ticle of feeling left in his whole com- 
position, the same that he had twen- 
ty years ago 3; not “ so small a drop 
of pity,” for what he then was, “as 
4 wren’s eye,”— except that I do not 
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hear that he has given up his theory 
that poetry prow be written in the 
language of prose, or applied for an 
injunction against the Lyrical Bal- 
lads. I will wager a trifle, that our 
ingenious poet will not concede to 
any patron, (how noble or munificent 
soever) that the Leech Gatherer is 
not a fit subject of the Muse, and 
would sooner resign the stamp-dis- 
tributorship of two counties, than 
burn that portion of the Recluse, a 
Poem, which has heen given to the 
world under the title of the Excursion. 
The tone, however, of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poetical effusions requires a 
little revision to adapt it to the pro- 
gressive improvement in his political 
sentiments: for, as far as I under- 
stand the Poems themselves or the 
Preface, his whole system turns upon 
this, that the thoughts, the feelings, 
the expressions of the common people 
in country places are the most refin- 
ed of all others; at once the most 
pure, the most simple, and the most 
sublime:—yet, with one stroke of his 
prose-pen, he disfranchises the whole 
rustic population of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland from voting at elec- 
tions, and says there is not a man 
amoung them that is not a knave in 
grain. In return, he lets them still 
retain the privilege of expressing 
their sentiments in select and natural 
language in the Lyrical Ballads. So 
much for poetical justice and politi- 
cal severity! An author’s political 
theories sit loose upon him, and may 
be changed like hisclothes. Tis lite- 
rary vanity, alas! sticks to him like 
his skin, and survives in its first gloss 
and sleekness, amidst 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of 

worlds. 

Mr.. Southey still makes experi- 
ments On metre, not on governments, 
and seems to think the last resort of 
English liberty is in court-iambics. 
Still the same upstart self-sufficiency, 
still the same itch of newfangled in- 
novation directed into a new channel, 
still the same principle of favour- 
itism, still the same overcharged and 
splenetic hostility—all is right that 
he approves, all is wrong that op- 
poses his views in the smallest par- 
ticular. There is no inconsistency 
in all these anomalies. Absurdity is 
uniform ; egotism is the same thing ; 
a limited range of comprehension is 
a habit of mind that a man seldom 
2N2 
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gets the better of, and may distin- 
guish equally the Pantisocratist or 
Constitutional Association-monger. 
To quit this, which is rather a 
stale topic, as well as a hopeless one, 
and give some instances of a change 
of sentiment in individuals, which 
may serve for materials of a history of 
opinion in the beginning of the 19th 
century :—A gentleman went to live, 
some years ago, in a remote part of 
the country, and as he did not wish 
to affect singularity he used to have 
two candles on his table of an even- 
ing. A romantic acquaintance of his 
in the neighbourhood, smit with the 
love of simplicity and equality, used 
to come in, and without ceremony 
snuff one of them out, saying, it was 
a shame to indulge in such extra- 
vagance, while many a poor cot- 
tager had not even a rush-light to 
see to do their evening’s work by. 
This might be about the year 1802, 
and was passed over as among the 
ordinary occurrences of the day. In 
1816 (oh! fearful lapse of time, preg- 
nant with strange mutability), the 
same enthusiastic lover of econo- 
my, and hater of luxury, asked his 
thoughtless friend to dine with him 
in company with a certain lord, and 
to lend him his man servant to wait 
at table ; and just before they were 
sitting down to dimer, he heard him 
say to the servant in a sonorous 
whisper — “ and be sure you don’t 
forget to have six candles on the 
table!” Extremes meet. The event 
here was as true to itself as the oscil- 
lation of the pendulum. My inform- 
ant, who understands moral equa- 
tions, had looked for this reaction, 
and noted it down as _ character- 
istic. The impertinence in the first 
instance was the cue to the ostenta- 
tious servility in the second. The 
one was the fulfilment of the other, 
like the type and anti-type of a pro- 
phecy. No—the keeping of the cha- 
racter at the end of fourteen years 
was as wnique as the keeping of the 
thought to the end of the fourteen 
lines of a Sonnet !—Would it sound 
strange if I were to whisper it in the 
reader's ear, that it was the same 
person who was thus anxious to see 
six candles on the table to receive a 
lord, who once (in ages past) said 
to me, that “he saw nothing to 
admire in the eloquence of such men 
as Mansfield and Chatham; and 





what did it all end in, but their be- 
ing made Lords?” It is better to 
be a lord than a lacquey to a Jord. 
So we see that the swelling pride and 
preposterous self-opinion which ex. 
alts itself above the mightiest, look- 
ing down upon, and braving the 
boasted pretensions of the highest 
rank and the most brilliant talents 
as nothing, compared with its own 
conscious powers and silent un- 
moved self-respect, grovels and licks 
the dust before titled wealth, like a 
lacquered slave, the moment it cau 
get wages and a livery! Would 
Milton or Marvel have done thus? 

Mr. Coleridge, indeed, sets down 
this outrageous want of keeping to 
an excess of sympathy, and there is, 
atter all, some truth in his sugges- 
tion. There is a craving after the 
approbation and concurrence of 
others natural to the mind of man. 
It is difficult to sustain the weight 
of an opinion singly for any length of 
way. The intellect languishes with- 
out cordial encouragement and sup- 
port. It exhausts both strength and 
patience to be always striving against 
the stream. Contra audentior ito— 
is the motto but of few. Public 
opinion is always pressing upon the 
mind, and, like the air we breathe, 
acts unseen, unfelt. It supplies the 
living current of our thoughts, and 
infects without our knowledge. It 
taints the blood, and is taken into 
the smallest pores. ‘The most san- 
guine constitutions are, perhaps, the 
most exposed to its influence. But 
public opinion has it source in power, 
in popular prejudice, and is not al- 
ways in accord with right reason, 01 
a high and abstracted imagination. 
Which path to follow where the two 
roads part? The heroic and roman- 
tic resolution prevails at first in high 
and heroic tempers. They think to 
scale the heights of truth and virtue 
at once with him “ whose genius 
had angelic wings, and fed on man- 
na,”—but after a time find them- 
selves baffled, toiling on in an uphill 
road, without friends, in a cold 
neighbourhood, without aid or pro- 
spect of success. The poet 

Like a worm goes by the way. 

He hears murmurs loud or sup- 
pressed, meets blank looks or scow]- 
ing faces, is exposed to the pelting 
of the pitiless press, and is stumed 
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hy the shout of the mob, that gather 
round him to see what sort of a 
creature a poct and a philosopher is. 
What is there to make him proof 
against all this? A strength of under- 
standing steeled against temptation, 
and a dear love of truth that smiles 
opinion to scorn? These he per- 
haps has not. <A lord passes in his 
coach. Might he not get up, and 
ride out of the reach of the rabble- 
rout? He is invited to stop dinner. 
If he stays he may insinuate some 
wholesome truths. He drinks in 
rank poison—flattery! He recites 
some verses to the ladies who smile 
delicious praise, and thank him 
through their tears. The master of 
the house suggests a happy allu- 
sion in the turn of an expression. 
“ There’s sympathy.” ‘This is bet- 
ter than the company he lately left. 
Pictures, statues meet his raptured 
eye. Our Ulysses finds himself in 
the gardens of Alcinous: our truant 
is fairly caught. He wanders through 
enchanted ground. Groves, classic 
groves nod unto him, and he hears 
‘ancestral voices” hailing him as 
brother-bard! He sleeps, dreams, 
and wakes, cured of his thriftless 
prejudices and morose philanthropy. 
He likes this courtly and popular 
sympathy better. ‘* He looks up 
with awe to kings; with honour to 
nobility ; with reverence to magis- 
trates,” &c. He no longer breathes 
the air of heaven and his own 
thoughts, but is steeped in that of 
palaces and courts, and finds it agree 
better with his constitutional tem- 
perament. Qh! how sympathy al- 
ters a man from what he was ! 


I’ve heard of hearts unkind, 

Kind deeds with coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of man 

Has oftener set‘me mourning. 


A spirit of contradiction, a wish 
to monopolize all wisdom, will not 
account for uniform consistency, for 
it is sure to defeat and turn against 
itself. It is “ every thing by turns, 
and nothing long.” It is warped 
and crooked. It cannot bear the 
least opposition, and sooner than ac- 
quiesce in what others approve it 
will change sides in a day. It is 
offended at every resistance to its 
captious, domineering humour, and 
will quarrel for straws with its 
best friends. A person under the 
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guidance of this demon, if every 
whimsy or occult discovery of his 
own is not received with acclama- 
tion by one party, will wreak his 
spite by deserting to the other, and 
carry all his talent for disputation 
with him, sharpened by rage and 
disappointment. A man, to be 
steady in a cause, should be more 
attached to the truth than to the ac- 
quiescence of his fellow-citizens. A 
young student, who came up to town 
a few years since with some hyper- 
critical refinements on the modern 
philosophy to introduce him to the 
Gamialiels of the age, but who would 
allow no one else to have a right 
view of the common doctrines of the 
school, or to be able to assign a rea- 
son for the faith that was in him, was 
sent to Coventry by the true adepts, 
who were many of them as wise and 
as fastidious as himself. He there- 
fore turned round upon the whole 
set for this indignity, and has been 
playing off the heavy artillery of his 
scurrilous abuse, his verbal logic, 
and the powerful distinctions of the 
civil and canon law upon the de- 
voted heads of his tasteless associates ; 
“ perpetual volley, arrowy sleet,” 
ever since! It is needless to men- 
tion names. The learned gentleman 
having left his ungrateful party and 
unprofitable principles in dudgeon, 
has gone into the opposite extreme 
like mad, sticks at nothing, is cal- 
lous to public opinion, so that he 
pleases his employers, and can be- 
come “a thorn in the side of free- 
dom;” and fairly takes the bridle in 
his teeth, stop him whocan. A more 
obstinate being never took pen in 
hand. Yet, by agreeing to his con- 
clusions, and subscribing to his argu- 
ments (such as they are) it would 
be still possible to make him give 
up every one of his absurdities in 
succession, and to drive him to set 
up another New Daily Paper against 
himself ! 

I can hardly consider Mr. Cole- 
ridge as a deserter from the cause 
he first espoused, unless one could 
teli what cause he ever heartily es- 

oused, or what party he ever be- 
onged to, in downright earnest. He 
has not been inconsistent with him- 
self at different times, but at all 
times. He is a sophist, a casuist, 
a rhetorician, what you please ; and 
might have argued or declaimed to 
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the end of his breath on one side of 
a question or another, but he never 
was a pragmatical fellow. He lived 
in a round of contradictions, and 
never came to a settled point. His 
fancy gave the cue to his judg- 
ment, and his vanity set his inven- 
tion afloat in whatever direction he 
could find most scope for it, or most 
sympathy, that is, admiration. His 
Life and Opinions might naturally 
receive the title of one of Hume's 
Essays—“ A Sceptical Solution of 
Sceptical Doubts.” To be sure, his 
Watcuman and his Frienp breathe 
a somewhat different tone on sub- 
jects of a particular description, both 
of them apparently pretty high- 
raised, but whoever will be at the 
pains to examine them closely, will 
find them to be voluntaries, fugues, 
solemn capriccios, not set composi- 
tions with any malice prepense in 
them, or much practical meaning. 
I believe some of his friends, who 
were indebted to him for the sug- 
gestion of plausible reasons for con- 
formity, and an opening to a more 
qualified view of the letter of their 
paradoxical principles, have lately 
disgusted him by the virulence and 
extravagance to which they have 
carried hints, of which he never sus- 
pected that they would make the 
least possible use. But if Mr. Cole- 
ridge is satisfied with the wandering 
Moods of his Mind, perhaps this is 
no reason that others may not reap 
the solid benefit. He himself is like 
the idle sea-weed on the ocean, 
tossed from shore to shore: they are 
like barnacles fastened to the vessel 
of the state, rotting its goodly tim- 
bers ! 

There are some persons who are of 
too fastidious a turn of mind to like 
any thing long, or to assent twice to 
the same opinion. always 
sets himself to prop the falling cause, 
to nurse the ricketty bantling. He 
takes the part which he thinks in 
most need of his support, not so 
much out of magnanimity, as to pre- 
vent too great a degree of presump- 
tion or self-complacency on the tri- 
umphant side. ‘ Though truth be 
truth, yet he contrives to throw such 
changes of vexation on it as it may 
lose some colour.” I have been de- 
lighted to hear him expatiate with 
the most natural and affecting sim- 
plicity on a favourite passage or pic- 





ture, and all the while afraid of 
agreeing with him lest he should 
instantly turn round and unsay lj 
that he had said, for fear of my go- 
ing away with too good an opinion 
of my own taste, or too great an ad- 
miration of my idol—and his own. 
I dare not ask his opinion twice, if | 
have got a favourable sentence once, 
lest he should belie his own senti- 
ments to stagger mine. I have heard 
him talk divinely (like one inspired ) 
of Boccaccio, and the story of the Pot 
of Basil, describing “ how it grew, 
and it grew, and it grew,” till you 
saw it spread its tender leaves in the 
light of his eye, and wave in the tre- 
mulous sound of his voice ; and yet if 
you asked him about it at another 
time, he would, perhaps, affect to 
think little of it, or to have forgotten 
the circumstance. His enthusiasm 
is fickle and treacherous. The in- 
stant he finds it shared in common, 
he backs out of it. His enmity is 
equally refined, but hardly so un- 
social. His exquisitely turned invec- 
tives display all the beauty of scorn, 
and impart elegance to vulgarity. He 
sometimes finds out minute excellen- 
cies, and cries up one thing to put you 
out of conceit with another. If you 
want him to praise Sir Joshua con 
amore, in his best manner, you should 
begin with saying something about 
Titian—if you seem an idolizer of 
Sir Joshua, he will immediately turn 
off the discourse, gliding like the 
serpent before Eve, wary and beau- 
tiful, to the graces of Sir Peter Lely, 
or ask you if you saw a Vandyke 
the other day, which he does not 
think Sir Joshua could stand near. 
But find fault with the Lake Poets, 
and mention some pretended patron 
of rising genius, and you need not 
fear but he will join in with you and 
go all lengths that you can wish 
him. You may calculate upon him 
there. “ Pride elevates, and joy 
brightens his face.” And, indeed, 
so eloquent is he, and so beautiful in 
his eloquence, that I myself, with all 
my freedom from gall and bitterness, 
could listen to him untired, and with- 
out knowing how the time went, 
losing and neglecting many 4 me 
and hour, 
From morn to noon, 
From noon to dewy eve, a summer’s day! 
When I cease to hear him quite, 
other tongues, turned to what ac- 
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ceuts they may of praise or blame, 
will sound dull, ungrateful, out 
of tune, and harsh, in the com- 
parison. 5 
An overstrained enthusiasm pro- 
duces a capriciousness in taste, as 
well as too much indifference. <A 
person who sets no bounds to his 
admiration takes a surfeit of his fa- 
vourites. He over-does the thing. 
He gets sick of his own everlasting 
praises, and affected raptures. His 
preferences are a great deal too vio- 
lent to last. He wears out an au- 
thor in a week, that might last him a 
year, or his life, by the eagerness with 
which he devours him. Every such 
favourite is in his turn the greatest 
writer in the world. Compared 
with the lord of the ascendant for the 
time being, Shakspeare is common- 
place, and Milton a pedant, a little 
insipid or so. Some of these prodi- 
gies require to be dragged out of 
their lurking-places, and cried up 
to the top of the compass ;—their 
traits are subtle, and must be vi- 
olently obtruded on the sight. But 
the effort of exaggerated praise, 
though it may stagger others, tires 
the maker, and we hear of them no 
more after a while. Others take 
their turns, are swallowed whole, 
undigested, ravenously, and disap- 
pear in the same manner. Good 
authors share the fate of bad, and a 
library in a few years is nearly dis~ 
mantled. It is a pity thus to outlive 
our admiration, and exhaust our 
relish of what is excellent. Actors 
and actresses are disposed of in the 
same conclusive peremptory way: 
some of them are talked of for 
months, nay, years; then it is al- 
most an offence to mention them. 
Friends, acquaintance, go the same 
road ;—are now asked to come six 
days in the week, then warned 
against coming the seventh. The 
smallest faults are soon magnified in 
those we think too highly of: but 
where shall we find perfection? If 
we will put up with nothing short of 
that, we shall have neither pictures, 
books, nor friends left—we shall have 
nothing but our own absurdities to 
keep company with! “ In all things 
a regular and moderate indulgence is 
the best security for a lasting enjoy- 
ment.” — Burke. 
There are numbers who judge by 
the event, and change with fortune. 
They extol the hero of the day, and 
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join the prevailing clamour whatever 
it is; so that the fluctuating state of 
public opinion regulates their fever- 
ish, restless enthusiasm, like a ther- 
mometer. They blow hot or cold, 
according as the wind sets favourable 
or otherwise. With such people the 
only infailible test of merit is success ; 
and no arguments are true that have 
not a large or powerful majority on 
their side. They go by appearances. 
Their vanity, not the truth, is their 
ruling object. They are not the last 
to quit a falling cause, and they are 
the first to hail the rising sun. Their 
minds want sincerity, modesty, and 
keeping. With them— 


To have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 





They still, ““ with one consent, praise 
new-born gauds,” and Fame, as they 
construe it, is— 

Like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by 





the hand; 

And with his arms outstretch’d, as he 
would fly, 

Grasps-in the comer. Welcome ever 
smiles, 


And Farewell goes out sighing. 


Such servile flatterers made an idol 
of Buonaparte while fortune smiled 
upon him, but when it left him, they 
removed him from his pedestal in 
the cabinet of their vanity, as we take 
down the picture of a relation that 
has died without naming us in his 
will. The opinion of such triflers is 
worth nothing: it is merely an echo. 
We do not want to be told the event 
of a question, but the rights of it. 
Truth is in their theory nothing but 
‘¢ noise and inexplicable dumb show.” 
They are the heralds, outriders, and 
trumpeters in the procession of fame ; 
are more loud and boisterous than the 
rest, and give themselves great airs, 
as the avowed patrons and admirers 
of genius and merit. 

s there are many who change 
their sentiments with circumstances, 
(as they decided lawsuits in Rabelais 
with the dice), so there are others 
who change them with their acquaint- 
ance. ‘ Tell me your company, and 
I'll tell you your opinions,” might be 
said to many a man who piques him- 
self on a select and superior view of 
things, distinct from the vulgar. In- 
dividuals of this class are quick and 
versatile, but they are not before- 
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hand with opinion. They catch it, 
when it is pointed out to them, and 
take it at the rebound, instead of 
giving the first impulse. Their minds 
are a light, luxuriant soil, into which 
thoughts are easily transplanted, and 
shoot up with uncommon sprightli- 
ness and vigour. They wear the 
dress of other people’s minds very 
gracefully and unconsciously. They 
tell you your own opinion, or very 
gravely repeat an observation you 
have made to them, about half a year 
afterwards. They let you into the 
delicacies and luxuries of Spenser 
with great disinterestedness, in re- 
turn for your having introduced that 
author to their notice. They prefer 
West to Raphael, Stothard to Rubens, 
till they are told better. Still they 
are acute in the main, and good 
judges in their way. By trying to 
improve their taste, and reform their 
notions according to an ideal stand- 
ard, they perhaps spoil and muddle 
their native faculties, rather than do 
them any good. Their first manner 
is their best, because it is the most 
natural. It is well not to go out of 
ourselves, and to be contented to take 
up with what we are, for better for 
worse. We can neither beg, borrow, 
nor steal characteristic excellencies. 
Some views and modes of thinking 
suit certain minds, as certain colours 
suit certain complexions. We may 
part with very shining and very use- 
ful qualities without getting better 
ones to supply them. Mocking is 
catching, only in regard to defects. 
Mimicry is always dangerous. 

It is not necessary to change our 
road in order to advance on our jour- 
ney. We should cultivate the spot 
of ground we possess to the utmost 
of our power, though it may be cir- 
cumscribed and comparatively bar- 
ren. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
People may collect all the wisdom 
they will ever attain, quite as well by 
staying at home as by travelling 
abroad. There is no use in shifting 
from place to place, from side to side, 
or from subject to subject. You have 
always to begin again, and never 
finish any course of study or obser- 
vation. By adhering to the same 
principles you do not become sta- 
tionary. You enlarge, correct, and 
consolidate your reasonings, without 
contradicting and shuffling about in 
your conclusions. If truth consisted 
in hasty assumptions and petulant 
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contradictions, there might be some 
ground for this whiffling and Violent 
Inconsistency. But the face of truth 

like that of nature, is different and 
the same. The first outline of ay 
opinion, and the general tone of think- 
ing, may be sound and correct, though 
we may spend any quantity of time 
and pains in working up and uniting 
the parts at subsequent Sittings. If 
we have mistaken the character of 
the countenance altogether at first, 
no alterations will bring it right after- 
wards. ‘Those who mistake white 
for black in the first instance, may 
just as well mistake black for white 
when they reverse their canvass. | 
do not see what security they can 
have in their present opinions, who 
build their pretension to wisdom on 
the total folly, rashness, and extra- 
vagance (to say no worse) of their 
former ones. The perspective may 
change with years and experience: 
we may see certain things nearer, and 
others more remote; but the great 
masses and landmarks will remain, 
though thrown into shadow and 
tinged by the intervening atmosphere: 
so the laws of the understanding, the 
truths of nature will remain, and can- 
not be thrown into utter confusion 
and perplexity by our blunders or ca- 
price, like the objects in Hogarth’s 
Rules of Perspective, where every 
thing is turned upside down, or thrust 
out of its well-known place. I can- 
not understand how our political 
Harlequins jfeel after all their sum- 
mersaults and metamorphoses. They 
can hardly, I should think, look 
at themselves in the glass, or walk 
across the room without stumbling. 
This at least would be the case if 
they had the smallest reflection or 
self-knowledge. But they judge from 

ique and vanity solely. There should 
be a certain decorum in life as in a 
picture, without which it is neither 
useful nor agreeable. If my own opi- 
nions are not right, at any rate they 
are the best I have been able to form, 
and better than any others I could 
take up at random, or out of perver- 
sity, now. Contrary opinions vitiate 
one another, and destroy the simplici- 
ty and clearness of the mind: nothing 
is d that has not a beginning, 2 
middle, and an end; and I would 
wish my thoughts to be 


Linked each to each by natural piety ' 
<* > 














The Departure of Summer. 


THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 


Summer is gone on swallows’ wings, 
And Earth has buried all her flowers: 
No more the lark, the linnet sings, 
But Silence sits in faded bowers. 
There is a shadow on the plain 
Of Winter ere he comes again,— 
There is n woods a solemn sound 
Of hollow warnings whisper’d round, 
As Echo in her deep recess 
For once had turn’d a prophetess. 
Shuddering Autumn stops to list, 

And breathes his fear in sudden sighs, 
With clouded face, and hazel eyes 
That quench themselves, and hide ix mist. 


Yes, Summer's gone like pageant bright ; 


Its glorious days of golden light 

Are gone—the mimic suns that quiver, 
Then melt in Time’s dark-flowing river. 
Gone the sweetly scented breeze 

That spoke in music to the trees ; 

Gone for damp and chilly breath, 

As if fresh blown o’er marble seas, 

Or newly from the lungs of Death.— 
Gone its virgin roses’ blushes, 

Warm as when Aurora rushes 

Freshly from the God’s embrace, 

With all her shame upon her face. 

Old Time hath laid them in the mould ; 
Sure he is blind as well as old, 

Whose hand relentless never spares 
Young cheeks so beauty-bright as theirs ! 
Gone are the flame-eyed lovers now 
From where so blushing-blest they tarried 
Under the hawthorn’s blossom-bough, 
Gone ; for Day and Night are married. 
All the light of love is fled :— 

Alas! that negro breasts should hide 
The lips that were so rosy red, 

At morning and at even-tide ! 


Delightful Summer ! then adieu 
*Till thou shalt visit us anew : 
But who without regretful sigh 
Can say—adieu—and see thee fly? 
Not he that e’er hath felt thy power, 
His joy expanding like a flower 
That cometh after rain and snow, 
Looks up at heaven and learns to glow :— 
Not he that fled from Babel-strife 
To the green sabbath-land of life, 
To dodge dull Care ‘mid cluster’d trees, 
And cool his forehead in the breeze,— 
Whose spirit, weary-worn perchance, 
Shook from its wings a weight of grief, 
And perch’d upon an aspen leaf, 
For every breath to make it dance. 


Farewell !—on wings of sombre stain, 
That blacken in the last blue skies, 
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The Departure of Summer. 


Thou fly’st—but thou wilt come again 
On the gay wings of butterflies. 
Spring at thy approach will sprout 
Her new Corinthian beauties out, 
Leaf-woven homes, where twitter-words 
Will grow to songs, and eggs to birds ; 
Ambitious buds shall swell to flowers, 
And April smiles to sunny hours. 
Bright days shall be, and gentle nights 
Full of soft breath and echo-lights, 

As if the God of sun-time kept 

His eyes half-open while he slept. 
Roses shall be where roses were, 

Not shadows, but reality ; 

As if they never perish’d there, 

But slept in immortality: 

Nature shall thrill with new delight, 


And Time’s relumined river run 


Warm as young blood, and dazzling bright, 
As if its source were in the sun! 


But say, hath Winter then no charms ? 
Is there no joy, no gladness warms 
His aged heart? no happy wiles 
To cheat the hoary one to smiles ? 
Onward he comes—the cruel North 
Pours his furious whirlwind forth 
Before him—and we breathe the breath 
Of famish’d bears that how] to death. 
Onward he comes from rocks that blanch 
©’er solid streams that never flow, 
His tears all ice, his locks all snow, 
Just crept from some huge avalanche— 
A thing half-breathing and half-warm, 
As if one spark began to glow 
Within some statue’s marble form, 
Or pilgrim stiffen’d in the storm. 
©! will not Mirth’s light arrows fail 
To pierce that frozen coat of mail? 
©! will not Joy but strive in vain 
To light up those glazed eyes again ? 


No! take him in, and blaze the oak, 
And pour the wine, and warm the ale ; 
His sides shall shake to many a joke, 
His tongue shall thaw in many a tale, 
His eyes grow bright, his heart be gay, 
And even his palsy charm’d away. 
What heeds he then the boisterous shout 
Of angry winds that scold without, 

Like 2 ser wives at tavern door P 
What heeds he then the wild uproar 

Of billows bursting on the shore ? 

In dashing waves, in howling breeze, 
There is a music that can charm him ; 
When safe, and shelter’d, and at ease, 
He hears the storm that cannot harm him. 


But hark ! those shouts! that sudden din 
Of little hearts that laugh within. 
Oh! take him where the youngsters play, 
And he will grow as young as they! 
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They come! they come! each blue-eyed Sport, 
The Twelfth-Night King and all his court — 
°Tis Mirth fresh crown’d with mistletoe ! 
Music with her merry fiddles, 

Joy “on light fantastic toe,” 

Wit with all his jests and riddles, 

Singing and dancing as they go. 

And Love, young Love, among the rest, 

A welcome—nor unbidden guest. 


But still for Summer dost thou grieve? 
Then read our Poets—they shall weave 
A garden of green fancies still, 

Where thy wish may rove at will. 

They have kept for after treats 

The essences of summer sweets, 

And echoes of its songs that wind 

In endless music through the mind : 
They have stamp’d in visible traces 

The “ thoughts that breathe,” in words that shine- 
The flights of soul in sunny places— 

To greet and company with thine. 

These shall wing thee on to flowers— 
The past or future, that shall seem 

All the brighter in thy dream 

For blowing in such desert hours. 

The summer never shines so bright 

As thought of in a winter's night : 

And the sweetest loveliest rose 

Is in the bud before it blows. 

The dear one of the lover’s heart 

Is painted to his longing eyes, 

In charms she ne’er can realize— 

But when she turns again to part. 

Dream thou then, and bind thy brow 
With wreath of fancy roses now, 

And drink of Summer in the cup 

Where the Muse hath mix’d it up ; 

The “ dance, and song, and sun-burnt mirth,” 
With the warm nectar of the earth: 
Drink ! ’twill glow in every vein, 

And thou shalt dream the winter through : 
Then waken to the sun again, 


And find thy Summer Vision true ! 


INcoG. 
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Tue advanced season of the year, 
and several other considerations, hav- 
ing induced us to abandon our ori- 
ginal intention of walking through 
Italy, by Florence, Bologna, and 
Rome, to Naples, we determined 
to proceed to Genoa, and there em- 
bark in some country vessel. We 
accordingly left Milan one morning, 
about nine o’clock, in one of the 
boats called Corriere, which carry 
Passengers on the canal as far as 

2 


IV. 


Pavia. We found this mode of con- 
veyance pleasant enough: the boats 
are fitted up very conveniently, with 
rooms and seats, and are drawn 
along at a ne rate by two horses, 
which are changed once on the way. 
The regular post road, from Milan 
to Pavia, runs sometimes on one side 
of the canal, and sometimes on the 
other, but always close to the em- 
bankment: the charge for the pas- 
sage, a distance of about twenty 
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miles, is only twelve sous. One of 
them leaves Pavia, and one Milan 
every morning. We found an agree- 
able, merry company assembled, a- 
mong which were several students 
returning to the university, the va- 
cation having expired at the festival 
of S. Carlo di Borromeo. We had 
not proceeded far when two boys 
entered the cabin, and placing them- 
selves in the middle, began a comic 
dialogue; as it was in Stretto Mi- 
lanese we understood but little of it ; 
we heard, however, that it was in 
rhyme, and a quarrel between a man 
and his wife. It created very hearty 
lauchter, in which we joined, our risi- 
bility being excited by the drollery 
of their gesticulation, and the natu- 
ral screaming, scolding voice of the 
boy who played the wife. When the 
scene was finished, one of them sang 
a song in the Milanese dialect, while 
the other went round the company, 
with his tattered hat in his hand, to 
appeal to the generosity of his au- 
dience. These primitive comedians 
collected a few sous, with which 
they regaled themselves on some 
roasted chesnuts and dried grapes, 
at the first little public-house we 
came to. 

We left the boat about five miles 
from Pavia, in order to visit the Cer- 
fosi, a celebrated convent, which lies 
about half a mile to the left of the 
canal. We approached it by a plea- 
sant avenue: on reaching the edifice 
we found a curious red brick fa- 
cade, much like some of our old ma- 
nor-houses in England; we passed 
through this into a large, open, paved 
court-yard, overgrown with weeds, 
and in parts covered with rubbish ; 
the clumsy front of the church faced 
us on entering; two ranges of stone 
building flanked the court; they 
seemed to be totally deserted, the 
windows were all broken, and the 
iron bars, in the lower story of the 
building, in the last state of corro- 
sion; the chain that once ran, from 
post to post, round the yard, was 
nearly all broken away, and only 
some small pieces lay rusting on the 
ground. 

After calling and waiting for some 
time, an old porter came limping 
out with a large bundle of keys ; he 
unlocked the door, in silence, and 
admitted us into the church. A la- 
boured altar, a number of painted 
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chapels, an inlaid flooring, a gua. 
drated cicling, painted with the de. 
lightful blue produced from the Ja. 
pis lazuli ground, and thick, clumsy 
columns, dark and unornamented 
struck us on entering. On going 
round the church and contiguous 
apartments, we were surprised by 
the abundance of labour and mate- 
rials that every where met our sight; 
the number of statues and paint- 
ings, the quantity of mosaic, of in- 
laying of lapis lazuli, verde and yi. 
allo antico, jasper, agate, and other 
valuable stones, and the elaborate 
carving in wood, and gilding, were 
really astonishing. Here, however, 
as at the Domo, and several other 
places we have scen in the Milanese, 
there is a greater display of labour, 
and oddness, and expence, than of 
good taste or fine effect. The sta- 
tues of milk-white marble are po- 
lished to shine like those figures in 
china, with which we still see the 
chimney-pieces ornamented in some 
old-fashioned houses in England ; 
among the quantity of paintings are 
a few good pieces of the Lombard 
school: the mosaics are in bad taste, 
and the carving in wood has all the 
preposterousness of that epoch for 
ever execrable in the annals of art 
—the sixteenth century. It really 
makes the perspiration stand on one's 
forehead, to think how these poor 
men must have turned, and twisted, 
and fatigued themselves! How much 
bad taste must have toiled to arrive 
at such a perfection of deformity. 
What ease and simplicity in the an- 
cients! a twined foliage, the luxu- 
riant, elegant vine, the broad oak 
leaf, the acanthus, the arbutus, and 
a few other objects, equally naj, 
suffice for them, and are susceptible 
of endless variety. ; 
We observed throughout the build- 
ings, signs of neglect and desertion, 
and of fast approaching decay; the 
roof of the church has been long in 
want of repair, and the water has in 
many places soaked throngh, and 
stained the costly colouring. Our 
old guide, on our remarking this cir- 
cumstance, shrugged up his shoulders, 
and said something about the demo- 
ralization of the times. 
Bidding farewell to the Certos:, we 
renewed our journey: the evening was 
calm and soothing, and after a plea- 
sant walk we arrived, about two 
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hours before sun-set, at the ruined 
walls of the ancient, and once cele- 
prated city of Pavia. We employed 
the rest of the evening in visiting 
che university, in walking about the 
town, making melancholy reflections 
on its present fallen condition, and 
in talking of the chévaleresque and 
amiable Francis 1L.—who was made 
prisoner in the battle of Pavia, close 
at hand. 

The next morning we departed 
early: we left Pavia by crossing a 
curious covered bridge over the Ta- 
cino, and in about an hour and a half 
we passed another branch of the 
same river, on a bridge of boats, and 
breakfasted at a little village near 
the bank. Hence a short walk 
brought us to the shore of the 
“broad Po,” which we also crossed 
on a bridge laid over boats, paying 
two soldi each for the passage. We 
walked bravely on, in spite of the 
bad roads, which (the soil of this 
part of Piedmont being very argil- 
faceous) the late rains had in certain 
places rendered almost impassable. 
About noon we had a delightful re- 
past at a small village, and tasted 
again that delicious Piedmontese rus- 
tic bread, no doubt the saine sort 
that Rousseau found so much to his 
taste, and of which he spoke with 
such satisfaction many years after- 
wards. In the afternoon we con- 
tinued at a brisk pace, and passing 
through the town of Voghera (where 
we had our passports signed) and 
several villages, and a fine country, 
we arrived, about an hour after sun- 
set, at Tortona; and there an excel- 
lent supper and clean beds solaced 
us for the fatigues of the day, which 
had not been imconsiderable. We 
were en route the next morning he- 
lore daylight: almost immediately 
on leaving the town we crossed a 
fine bridge, thrown over a wide bed, 
which, at that season, contained but 
an inconsiderable stream ; when the 
sim arose, we saw, full before us, 
the pass of the Bocchetta, and the 
line of the rugged Apennines or Li- 
curlan Alps, just tipped with snow 
which had fallen the preceding night ; 
and to the right our view extended 
nearly to the plain of Marengo, on 
which Bonaparte won Italy. We 
reached Novi, a large town on the 
entrance of the Genoese territory, at 
the foot of the mountain, about nine 





o'clock ; we there took a good break« 
fast, to strengthen us for the fatigu« 
ing ascent of the Bocchetta, and re- 
fusing various proffers of mules and 
chaises, set out after an hour. We 
soon passed the scene of the deadly 
battle which took place on the heights 
behind Novi, between the Russians 
and the troops of the French repub= 
lic; we had not, however, ascended 
much higher ere a heavy fall of rain 
began, which continued with few in 
termissions until evening. We re- 
gretted this, less, perhaps, for the 
discomfort it occasioned, than be- 
cause it prevented our view of the 
fine mountain scenery. When we 
had got to the summit of the first 
ridge, a tremendous storm came on; 
there was no place to take shelter 
in, so we were obliged to continue 
on the open road. The thunder burst 
over our heads in deafening crashes, 
which were echoed and lengthened 
out by the mountains; the flashes 
of lightning, dissipating the vapours. 
which concealed every object (even 
the road on which we were walking) 
sometimes showed us the deep a- 
bysses close by the road’s side, and 
at others brought out some little 
white village far down in the valley, 
or illuminated, for a moment, the 
fine chesnut woods which clothe the 
mountain to a certain height: the 
large rain drops pattered heavily 
upon us, and on the nearly naked 
trees, and in every chasm by which 
we passed, we heard the swoln tor- 
rent fretting and roaring down the 
steeps.—This “ hurlyburly ” did not 
cease until we came close to the old 
town of Gavi, which, in its perched 
position with its dark buildings, 
ruined fortifications, and riven towers, 
with wide, dense masses of vapour 
floating beneath, and black clouds 
hanging close above, presented a pic- 
ture romantic, savage, and sublime. 
At Gavi we dried our wet clothes, 
laughed at the rueful figure we each 
made, refreshed ourselves with a 
cup or two of warm wine, and again 
put ourselves in motion. After an 
agreeable variety of “up hill and 
down hill,” deep muddy roads, swol- 
len streams (to —_— and drenching 
showers, we arrivec 
Voltagio, as the bells were sound- 
ing the “ Ave Maria.” Immediately 
that we got to the inn, we had a 
good fire lighted, and took a “ wee 
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drappie” to expel the effects of ex- 
ternal moisture: our hostess and her 
daughter bustled about to prepare 
supper, whilst another pretty young 
woman sat in a corner busy at her 
wheel, and sang some beautiful Ita- 
lian airs, with a good voice.—We 
had not been there long when a de- 
cent looking young man came in and 
sat down by the fair songstress ; they 
presently began to chaunt together, 
and iv the course of the evening they 
sang several sweet melancholy duets 
with much taste and feeling. Here 
was wherewithal to make the heart 
happy ! we took our supper by the 
side of a bright wood fire, forgot our 
fatigue and drenching, and chatted 
awhile with the people of the house. 
Our old host spoke of Suwarrow and 
Bonaparte ; he said the former had 
once slept under his roof, that he 
had seen him several times during 
the wars in that part, and that he 
was a very cross looking little old 
man; of the latter he said, that the 
sole cause of his fall was, his having 
acted like a bad Catholic, in op- 
pressing the holy church, and taking 
the Pope prisoner. This latter opi- 
nion we have frequently heard in 
Italy—He described to us the hag- 
gard appearance of the poor wretches 
who came out of Genoa, after the 
famous siege sustained by Massena, 
in a very striking manner: we have 
frequently been surprised at the fine, 
simple, spirited manner in which the 
vulgar, and particularly the vulgar 
of Italy, describe any thing that 
comes home to their bosoms; and 
this present was a good instance—it 
brought Dante to our minds. We 
went to bed about ten, and soon lost 
all thoughts of the cruel Suwarrow, 
of the ambitious, and, perhaps, hard- 
ly less cruel, Bonaparte, of the Pope, 
and of Massena, in a refreshing sleep. 

The next morning the bad weather 
continued: as we went on, however, 
it cleared up by degrees ; we passed 
through several villages, observed 
some fine mountain scenes (though 
under a very different aspect to what 
we had last seen them in the summer 
season, green with foliage, and 
prank't with flowers), and about 11 
o'clock reached the narrow rough 
pass of the Bocchetta. While we 
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stood there examining the harshness 
and péle-méle confusion of the moun- 
tains, the clouds cleared up, and the 
vapours floating away, gave us a 
glimpse of the blue Mediterranean : 
it was but a glimpse, but it was rich 
in pleasure ; it was impossible for us 
to see again that classic sea, on 
whose waters and on whose shores 
we had spent so many memorable 
hours, without emotions of delight ! 

The descent from the pass is very 
rapid: as we got lower down we 
saw the rough mountain (crowned 
by the celebrated battery of the 
Sprone, and a continuation of towers 
and fortifications), against which 
proud Genoa leans her shoulders, and 
were delighted with a variety of 
mountain scenery, equal, we think, 
to any in the lesser Alps. Watch- 
towers that perch on the points and 
angles, church spires, white villages, 
and country mansions, that rise from 
the midst of woods of chesnut and 
oak, or peep between the boles and 
interstices of the trees—cattle and 
flocks grazing on the flats, and goats 
that sound their rustic bells on the 
cliffs above clear waters that throw 
themselves down the steep rocks, or 
babble along narrow deep valleys— 
such are the components of scenes 
which will ever charm, and such are 
here found in abundance. 

In about two hours and a half from 
the time of our leaving the pass of 
the Bocchetta, we reached the Val di 
Polcevera, which winds at the foot 
of the mountains that shut in Genoa. 
This valley is exceedingly populous ; 
village succeeds to village with little 
intermission ; the number of villas 
and country houses (all fantastically 
painted on the outside) is astonish- 
ing, and gives an imposing idea of 
the former affluence and splendour of 
the Genoese.—The termination of 
this valley brought us close to the 
sea shore ; then turning to the left 
and passing the magnificent suburb 
Il Borgo di San Pier d’ Arena (a long 
stately row of houses parallel to the 
sea shore), we soon arrived at the 
Lanterna ge vamp whence we 
discovered the city and the port; and 


in less than another half hour we 
were inclosed by the triple walls of 
Genova la Superba. 
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THE HAUNTED SHIPS. 





Though my mind’s not 


Hoodwink’d with rustic marvels, I do think 

There are more things in the grove, the air, the flood, 
Yea, and the charnell’d earth, than what wise man, 
Who walks so proud as if his form alone 

Fill’d the wide temple of the universe, 

Will let a frail maid say. I'd write i’ the creed 
O’ the sagest head alive, that fearful forms, 

Holy or reprobate, do page men’s heels; 

That shapes, too horrid for our gaze, stand o’er 
The murderer’s dust, and for revenge glare up, 
Even till the stars weep fire for very pity. 


Atone the coast of Solway, ro- 
mantic on the Scottish side, with its 
woodlands, and bays, and cliffs, and 
headlands; and interesting on the 
English side, with its many beautiful 
towns with their shadows on the wa- 
ter, rich pastures, safe harbours, and 
numerous ships; there still linger 
many traditional stories of a mari- 
time nature, most of them connected 
with superstitions singularly wild 
and unusual. To the curious these 
tales afford a rich fund of entertain- 
ment, from the many diversities of 
the same story; some dry and barren, 
and stripped of all the embellish- 
ments of poetry ; others dressed out 
in all the riches of a superstitious be- 
lief and haunted imagination. In 
this they resemble the inland tradi- 
tions of the peasants; but many of 
the oral treasures of the Galwegian 
or the Cumbrian coast have the 
stamp of the Dane and the Norse- 
men upon them, and claim but a re- 
mote or faint affinity with the legiti- 
mate legends of Caledonia. Some- 
thing like a rude prosaic outline of 
several of the most noted of the 
northern ballads, the adventures 
and depredations of the old ocean 
kings, still lends life to the evening 
tale; and, among others, the story of 
the Haunted Ships is still popular 
among the maritime peasantry. 

One fine harvest evening I went 
on board the shallop of Richard Faul- 
der, of Allanbay; and, committing 
ourselves to the waters, we allowed a 
gentle wind from the east to waft us 

at its pleasure towards the Scottish 
coast. We passed the sharp pro- 
montory of Siddick ; and skirting the 
land within a stone cast, glided along 


the shore till we came within sight 
of the ruined Abbey of Sweetheart. 
The green mountain of Criffell as- 
cended beside us; and the bleat of the 
flocks from its summit, together with 
the winding of the evening horn of 
the reapers, came softened into some- 
thing like music over land and sea. 
We pushed our shallop into a deep 
and wooded bay, and sat silently 
looking on the serene beauty of the 
place. The moon glimmered in her 
rising through the tall shafts of the 
pines of Caerlaverock, and the sky, 
with scarce a cloud, showered down 
on wood, and headland, and bay, the 
twinkling beams of a thousand stars, 
rendering every object visible. The 
tide too was coming with that swift 
and silent swell observable when the 
wind is gentle; the woody curves 
along the land were filling with the 
flood till it touched the green branches 
of the drooping trees; while in the 
centre current the roll and the 
plunge of a thousand pellocks told to 
the experienced fisherman that salmon 
were abundant. As we looked, we 
saw an old man emerging from a 
path that winded to the shore through 
a — of doddered hazel; he carried 
a halve-net on his back, while behind 
him came a girl, bearing a small har- 
poon withwhich thefishers are remark- 
ably dextrous in striking their prey. 
The senior seated himself on a large 
gray stone which overlooked the bay, 
laid aside his bonnet, and submitted 
his bosom and neck to the refreshing 
sea breeze; and taking his harpoon 
from his attendant, sat with the gra- 


vity and composure of a spirit of 


the flood, with his ministering nymph 
behind him. We pushed our shallop 
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to the shore, and soon stood at their 
side. ** This is old Mark Macmoran, 
the mariner, with his grand-daugh- 
ter Barbara,” said Richard Faulder, 
in a whisper that had something of 
fear in it; “ he knows every creek, 
and cavern, and quicksand, inSolway, 
—has seen the Spectre Hound that 
haunts the Isle of Man; has heard 
him bark, and at every bark has seen 
a ship sink ; and he has seen, too, the 
Haunted Ships in full sail ; and, if all 
tales be true, he has sailed in them 
himself ;— he’s an awful person.” 
Though I perceived in the commu- 
nication of my friend something of 
the superstition of the sailor, I could 
not help thinking that common ru- 
mour had made a happy choice in 
singling out old Mark to maintain her 
intercourse with the invisible world. 
His hair, which seemed to have re- 
fused all intercourse with the comb, 
hung matted upon his shoulders; a 
kind of mantle, or rather blanket, 
omar with a wooden skewer round 

is neck, fell mid-leg down, conceal- 
ing all his nether garments as far as 
a pair of hose, darned with yarn of 
all conceivable colours, and a pair of 
shoes, patched and repaired till no- 
thing of the original structure re- 
mained, and clasped on his feet with 
two massy silver buckles. If the 
dress of the old man was rude and 
sordid, that of his grand-daughter 
was gay, and even rich. She wore a 
boddice of fine wool, wrought round 
the bosom with alternate leaf and 
lily, and a kirtle of the same fabric, 
which, almost touching her white and 
delicate ancle, showed her snowy 
feet so fairy-light and round that 
they scarcely seemed to touch the 
grass where she stood. Her hair, a 
natural ornament which woman seeks 
much to improve, was of bright 
glossy brown, and encumbered rather 
than adorned with a snood, set thick 
with marine productions, among 
which the small clear pearl found 
in the Solway was conspicuous. Na- 
ture had not trusted to a handsome 
shape, and a sylph-like air, for young 
Barbara’s influence over the heart of 
man; but had bestowed a pair of large 
bright blue eyes, swimming in liquid 
light, so full of love, and gentleness, 
and joy, that all the sailors from 
Annanwater to far Saint Bees ac- 
knowledged their power, and sung 
songs about the bonnie lass of Mark 
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Macmoran. She stood holding a smal} 
erage of polished steel in hey 
and, and seemed not dissatisfied 
with the glances I bestowed on her 
from time to time, and which I held 
more than requited by a single glance 
of those eyes which retained so many 
capricious hearts in subjection. 
he tide, though rapidly augment- 
ing, had not yet filled the bay at our 
feet. The moon now streamed fairly 
over the tops of Caerlaverock pines, 
and showed the expanse of ocean 
dimpling and swelling, on which 
sloops and shallops came dancing, 
and displaying’ at every turn their 
extent of white sail against the beam 
of the moon. I looked on old Mark 
the mariner, who, seated motionless 
on his gray stone, kept his eye fixed 
on the increasing waters with a look 
of seriousness and sorrow in which 
I saw little of the calculating spirit 
of a mere fisherman. Though he 
looked on the coming tide, his eyes 
seemed to dwell particularly on the 
black and decayed hulls of two ves- 
sels, which, half immersed in the 
quicksand, still addressed to every 
heart a tale of shipwreck and deso- 
lation. The tide wheeled and foamed 
around them ; and creeping inch by 
inch up the side, at last fairly threw its 
waters over the top, and a long and 
hollow eddy showed the resistance 
which the liquid element received. 
The moment they were fairly buried 
in the water the old man clasped his 
hands together, and said, “ Blessed 
be the tide that will break over and 
bury ye for ever! Sad to mariners, 
and sorrowful to maids and mothers, 
has the time been you have choked 
up this deep and bonnie bay. For 
evil were you sent, and for evil have 
you continued. Every season finds 
from you its song of sorrow and wail, 
its funeral processions, and its shroud- 
ed corses. Woe to the land where 
the wood grew that made ye! Cursed 
be the axe that hewed ye on the 
mountains, the hands that joined ye 
together, the bay that ye first swam 
in, and the wind that wafted ye here: 
Seven times have ye put my life m 
peril, three fair sons have ye swept 
from my side, and two bonnie graud- 
bairns; and now, even now, your 
waters foam and flash for my destruc- 
tion, did I venture my infirm limbs 7 
quest of food in your deadly bay- 


I see by that ripple and that foam, 
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and hear by the sound and singing of 
your surge, that ye yearn for another 
victim, but it shall not be me nor 
mine.” Even as the old mariner 
addressed himself to the* wrecked 
ships a young man ap eared at the 
southern extremity of the bay, hold- 
ing his halve-net in his hand, and 
hastening into the current. - Mark 
rose, and shouted, and waved him 
back from a place which, to a person 
unacquainted with the dangers of the 
bay, real and superstitious, seemed 
sufficiently perilous: his grand- 
daughter too added her voice to his, 
and waved her white hands; but the 
more they strove the faster advanced 
the peasant till he stood to his middle 
in the water, while the tide increased 
every moment in depth and strength. 
« Andrew, Andrew, ‘cried the youn 

woman, in a voice quavering with 
emotion, “ turn, turn, I tell you: O 
the Ships, the Haunted Ships!” but 
the appearance of a fine run of fish 
had more influence with the peasant 
than the voice of bonnie Barbara, 
and forward he dashed, net in hand. 
In a moment he was borne off his 
feet, and mingled like foam with the 
water, and hurried towards the fatal 
eddies which whirled and roared 
round the sunken ships. But he was 
a powerful young man, and an expert 
swimmer: he seized on one of the 
projecting ribs of the nearest hulk, 
and clinging to it with the grasp of 
despair, uttered yell after yell, sus- 
taining himself against the prodigious 
rush of the current. From a sheeling 
of turf and straw, within the pitch of 
a bar from the spot where we stood, 
came out an old woman bent with 
age, and leaning on a crutch. “I 
hear the voice of that lad Andrew 
Lammie ; can the chield be drownin 

that he skirls sae uncannilie?” sai 

the old woman, seating herself on the 
ground, and looking earnestly at the 
water. “Qu aye,” she continued, 
“he’s doomed, he’s doomed ; heart 
and hand can never save him ; boats, 
ropes, and man’s strength and wit, 
all vain! vain! he’s doomed, he’s 
doomed !” By this time, I had thrown 
myself into the shallop, followed re- 
luctantly by Richard Faulder, over 
Whose courage and kindness of heart 
Superstition had great power; and 


with one push from the shore, and 

some exertion in skulling, we came 

Within a quoit-cast of 
ou. IV. 


unfortu< 
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nate fisherman. He staid not to pro« 
fit by our aid; for when he perceived 
us near he uttered a piercing shriek 
of joy, and bounded towards us 
through the agitated element the full 
length of an oar. I saw him for a 
second on the surface of the water ; 
but the eddying current sucked him 
down ; and all I ever beheld of him 
again was his hand held above the 
flood, and clutching in agony at some 
imaginary aid. I sat gazing in hor- 
ror on the vacant sea before us: but 
a breathing-time before, a human be- 
ing, full of youth, and strength, and 
hope, was there: his cries were still 
ringing in my ears and echoing in the 
woods; and now nothing was seen 
or heard save the turbulent expanse 
of water, and the sound of its chafing 
on the shores. We pushed back our 
shallop, and resumed our station on 
the cliff beside the old mariner and 
his descendant. “* Wherefore sought 
ye to peril your own lives fruitlessly?” 
said Mark, ‘‘in attempting to save 
the doomed. Whoso touches those 
infernal ships never survives to tell 
the tale. Woe to the man who is 
found nigh them at midnight when 
the tide has subsided and they arise 
in their former beauty, with forecastle, 
and deck, and sail, and pennon, and 
shroud. Then is seen the streaming 
of lights along the water from their 
cabin windows, and then is heard the 
sound of mirth and the clamour of 
tongues, and the infernal whoop and 
hallo, and song, ringing far and wide. 
Woe to the man who comes nigh 
them.” To all this my Allanbay com- 
panion listened with a breathless at- 
tention. I felt something touched 
with a superstition to which I partly 
believed I had seen one victim offered 
up; and I inquired of the old mari- 
ner, “ How and when came these 
haunted ships there? To me they 
seem but the melancholy relics of 
some unhappy voyagers, and much 
more likely to warn people to shun 
destruction, than entice and delude 
them to it.” ‘And so,” said the 
old man with a smile, which had 
more of sorrow in it than of mirth ; 
“« and so, young man, these black and 
shattered hulks seem to the eye of 
the multitude. But things are not 
what they seem: that water, a kind 
and convenient servant to the wants 
of ‘man, which seems so smooth, and 


"80 a and so gentle, has swal- 
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lowed up a human soul even now ; 
and the place which it covers, so fair 
and so level, is a faithless quicksand, 
out of which none escape. Things 
are otherwise than they seem. Had 
you lived as long as I have had the 
sorrow to live; had you seen the 
storms, and braved the perils, and 
endured the distresses which have 
befallen me; had you sat gazing 
out on the dreary ocean at midnight 
on a haunted coast; had you seen 
comrade after comrade, brother after 
brother, and son after son, swept 
away by the merciless ocean from 
your very side; had you seen the 
shapes of friends, doomed to the wave 
and the quicksand, appearing to you 
in the dreams and visions of the night ; 
then would your mind have been pre- 
pared for crediting the maritime le- 
gends of mariners; and the two 
haunted Danish ships would have had 
their terrors for you, as they have for 
all who sojourn on this coast. Of the 
time and the cause of their destruc- 
tion 1 know nothing certain: they 
have stood as you have seen them for 
uncounted time ; and while all other 
ships wrecked on this unhappy coast 
have gone to pieces, and rotted, and 
sunk away ina few years, these two 
haunted hulks have neither sunk in 
the quicksand, nor has a single spar 
or board been displaced. Maritime 
legend says, that two ships of Den- 
mark having had permission, for a 
time, to work deeds of darkness and 
dolour on the deep, were at last con- 
demned to the whirlpool and the 
sunken rock, and were wrecked in 
tiis bonnie bay, as a sign to seamen 
to*be gentle and devout. The night 
when they were lost was a harvest 
evening of uncommon mildness and 
beauty: the sun had newly set; the 
moon came brighter and brighter out ; 
and the reapers, laying their sickles at 
the root of the standing corn, stood on 
rock and bank, looking at the increas- 
ing magnitude of the waters, for sea 
and land were visible from Saint Bees 
to Barnhourie. The sails of two ves- 
sels were soon seen bent for the Scot- 
tish coast ; and with a speed outrun- 
ning the swiftest ship they approach- 
ed the dangerous quicksands and 
headland of Borranpoint. On the 
deck of the foremost ship nota living 
soul was seen, or shape, unless some- 
thing in darkness and form resem- 
‘ling a human shadow could be call- 


ed a shape, which flitted from ex. 
tremity to extremity of the ship, with 
the appearance of trimming the sails 
and directing the vessel’s course. But 
the decks of its companion were 
crowded with human shapes; the 
captain, and mate, and sailor, and 
cabin boy, all seemed there; and from 
them the sound of mirth and min- 
strelsy echoed over land and water. 
The coast which they skirted along 
was one of extreme danger ; and the 
reapers shouted to warn them to be- 
ware of sand-bank and rock ; but of 
this friendly counsel no notice was 
taken, except that a large and fa- 
mished dog, which sat on the prow, 
answered every shout with a long, 
loud, and melancholy howl. The 
deep sand-bank of Carsethorn was ex- 
pected to arrest the career of these 
desperate navigators ;_ but they pass- 
ed, with the celerity of waterfowl, over 
au obstruction which had wrecked 
many pretty ships. 

“Old men shook their heads and 
departed, saying, ‘ We have seen the 
fiend sailing in a bottomless ship ; 
let us go home and pray:’ but one 
young and wilful man said, ¢ Fiend! 
T'll warrant it’s nae fiend, but douce 
Janet Wither-shins, the witch, hold- 
ing a carouse with some of her Cum- 
berland cummers, and mickle red wine 
will be spilt atween them. Dod I 
would gladly have a toothfu’! I'll 
warrant its nane o’ your cauld sour 
slae-water like a bottle of Bailie 
Skrinkie’s port, but right drap-o'-my- 
heart’s-blood stuff that would waken 
a body out of their last linen. I 
wonder where the cummers will an- 
chor their craft?’ ‘ And I'll vow,’ 
said another rustic, ‘ the wine they 

uaff is none of your visionary 
drink, such as a drouthie body has 
dished out to his lips in a dream ; 
nor is it shadowy and unsubstantial 
like the vessels they sail in, which 
are made out of a cockle-shell or a 
cast-off-slipper, or the paring of a 
seaman’s right thumb-nail. 1 ouce 
got a hansel out of a witch’s quaigh 
myself,— auld Marion Mathers of 
Dustiefoot, whom they tried to 
bury in the auld kirk-yard of Dun- 
score, but the cummer raise as fast 
as they laid her down, and nae where 
else would she lie but in the bonnie 
green kirk-yard of Kier, among douce 
and sponsible fowk. So I'll vow that 
the wine of a witch’s cup 1s as fell 
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liquor as ever did a kindly turn to a 
poor man’s heart ; and be they fiends 
or be they witches, if they have red 
wine asteer, I'll risk a drouket sark 
for ae glorious tout ont.’ ¢ Silence, 
ve sinners, said the minister’s son of 
2 neighbouring parish, who united 
in his own person his father’s lack of 
devotion with his mother’s love of 
liquor.  Whisht!—speak as if ye 
had the fear of something holy before 
ye. Let the vessels run their own 
way to destruction: who can stay the 
eastern wind, and the current of the 
Solway sea? I can find ye Scripture 
warrant for that: so let them try 
their strength on Blawhooly rocks, 
and their might on the broad quick- 
sand. There's a surf running there 
would knock the ribs together of a 
galley built by the imps of the pit, 
and commanded by the Prince of 
Darkness. Bonnilie and bravely they 
sail away there ; but before the blast 
blows by they'll be wrecked ; and red 
wine and strong brandy will be as 
rife as dyke-water, and we'll drink 
the health of bonnie Bell Blackness 
out of her lJeft-foot slipper.’ The 
speech of the young profligate was 
applauded by several of his com- 
panions, and away they flew to the 
bay of Blawhooly, from whence they 
never returned. The two vessels were 
observed all at once to stop in the 
bosom of the bay, on the spot where 
their hulls now appear: the mirth 
and the minstrelsy waxed louder than 
ever ; and the forms of maidens, with 
instruments of music and wine cups 
in their hands, thronged the decks. 
A boat was lowered; and the same 
shadowy pilot who conducted the 
ships made it start towards the shore 
with the rapidity of lightning, and its 
head knocked against the bank where 
the four young men stood, who longed 
for the unblest drink. They leaped 
in with a laugh, and with a laugh 
were they welcomed on deck; wine 
cups were given to each, and as they 
raised them to their lips the vessels 
melted away beneath their feet ; and 
one loud shriek, mingled with laugh- 
ter still louder, was heard over land 
and water for many miles. Nothing 
more was heard or seen till, the 
morning, when the crowd who came 
to the beach saw with fear and won- 
der the two Haunted Ships, such as 
they now seem, masts and tackle 
gone; nor mark, nor sign, by which 
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their. name, country, or destinatiorw 
could be known, was left remain- 
ing. Such is the tradition of the 
mariners ; and its truth has been at- 
tested by many families whose sons 
and whose fathers have been drown- 
ed in the haunted bay of Blawhooly.” 
« And trow ye,” said the old wo- 

man, who, attracted from her hut by 
the drowning cries of the young 
fisherman, had remained an auditor 
of the mariner’s legend; “‘ And trow 
ye, Mark Macmoran, that the tale of 
the Haunted Ships is done? I can 
say no to that. Mickle have mine ears 
heard ; but more mine eyes have wit- 
nessed since I came to dwell in this 
humble home by the side of the deep 
sea. I mind the night weel: it was 
on Hallowmass eve: the nuts were 
cracked, the apples were ate, and 
spell and charm were tried at my fire- 
side; till, wearied with diving into the 
dark waves of futurity, the lads and 
lasses fairly took to the more visible 
blessings of kind words, tender 
clasps, and gentle courtship. Soft 
words in a maiden’s ear, and a kindlie 
kiss o’ her lip, were old world mat- 
ters to me, Mark Macmoran ; though 
I mean not to say that I have been 
free of the folly of daunering and 
daffin with a youth in my day, and 
keeping tryste with him in dark and 
lonely places. However, as I say, 
these times of enjoyment were passed 
and gone with me; the mair’s the pity 
that pleasure should fly sae fast away 
—and as I could nae make sport I 
thought I should not mar any ; so 
out I sauntered into the fresh cold air, 
and sat down behind that old oak, and 
looked abroad on the wide sea. I 
had my ain sad thoughts, ye may 
think, at the time: it was in that ver 
bay my blythe good-man perished, 
with seven more in his company,— and 
on that very bank where ye see the 
waves leaping and foaming, I saw 
seven stately corses streeked, but 
the dearest was the eighth. It was a 
woeful sight to me, a widow, with 
four bonnie boys, with ht to sup- 
port them but these twa 8, and 
God’s blessing anda cow’s grass. I 
have never liked to live out of sight of 
this bay since that time; and mony’s 
the moonlight night I sit looking on 
these watery mountains and these 
waste shores; it does my heart good, 
whatever it may do to my head. So 
ye see * was Hallowmass night ; and 
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looking on sea and land sat I; and 
my heart wandering to other thoughts 
soon made me forget my youthful 
company at hame. It might be near 
the hiowe hour of the night: the tide 
was making, and its singing brought 
strange old world stories with it ; and 
[ thought on the dangers that sailors 
endure, the fates they meet with, and 
the fearful forms they see. My own 
blythe good-man had seen sights that 
made him grave enough at times, 
though he aye tried to laugh them 
away. Aweel, atween that very 
rock aneath us and the coming tide, 
I saw, or thought I saw, for the tale 
is so dream-like that the whole 
might pass for a vision of the night, 
I saw the form of a man: his 
plaid was gray ; his face was gray ; 
and his hair, which hung low 
down till it nearly came to the 
middle of his back, was as white as 
the white sea-foam. He began to 
howk and digunder the bank; an’ God 
be near me, thought I, this maun be 
the unblessed spirit of Auld Adam 
Gowdgowpin, the miser, who is doom- 
ed to dig for shipwrecked treasure, 
and count how many millions are 
hidden for ever from man’s enjoy- 
ment. The Form found something 
which in shape and hue seemed a 
left-foot slipper of brass ; so down to 
the tide he marched, and placing it 
on the water, whirled it thrice round; 
and the infernal slipper dilated at 
every turn, till it became a bonnie 
barge with its sails bent, and on board 
leaped the form, and scudded swiftly 
away. Hecameto one of the Haunted 
Ships; and striking it with his oar, a 
fair ship, with mast, and canvass, and 
mariners, started up: he touched the 
other Haunted Ship, and produced the 
like transformation; and away the 
three spectre ships bounded, leaving 
a track of fire behind them on the 
billows which was long unextin- 
guished. Now was nae that a bonnie 
and a fearful sight to see beneath the 
light of the Hallowmass moon? But 
the tale is far frae finished; for ma- 
riners say that once a year, on a cer- 
tain night, if ye stand on the Borran- 
point, ye will see the infernal shallops 
coming snoring through the Solway: 
ye will hear the same laugh, and 
song, and mirth, and minstrelsy, 
which our ancestors heard; see them 
bound over the sand-banks and sunken 
rocks like sea-gulls, cast their anchor 
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in Blawhooly bay, while the shadowy 
figure lowers down the boat, and aug~ 
ments their numbers with the four 
unhappy mortals to whose memory a 
stone stands in the kirk-yard, with a 
sinking ship and a shoreless sea cut 
upon it. Then the spectre ships va- 
nish, and the drowning shriek of 
mortals, and the rejoicing laugh of 
fiends are heard, and the old hulls 
are left as a memorial that the old 
spiritual kingdom has not departed 
from the earth. But I maun away, 
and trim my little cottage fire, and 
make it burn and blaze up bonnie, 
to warm the crickets, and my cold and 
crazy bones, that maun soon be laid 
aneath the green sod in the eerie kirk- 
yard.” And away the old dame tot- 
tered to her cottage, secured the door 
on the inside, and soon the hearth- 
flame was seen to glimmer and gleam 
through key-hole and window. 

« T’ll tell ye what,” said the old 
mariner, in a subdued tone, and with 
a shrewd and suspicious glance of 
his eye after the old sybil, “it’s a 
word that may not very well be utter- 
ed, but there are many mistakes made 
in evening stories if old Moll Moray 
there, where she lives, knows not 
mickle more than she is willing to 
tell of the Haunted Ships and their 
unhallowed mariners. She lives can- 
nilie and quietly ; no one knows how 
she is fed or supported ; but her dress 
is aye whole, her cottage eversmokes, 
and her table lacks neither of wine, 
white and red, nor of fowl and fish, 
and white bread and brown. It was 
a dear scoff to Jock Matheson, when 
he called old Moll the uncannie car- 
line of Blawhooly: his boat ran round 
and round in the centre of the Solway, 
—every body said it was enchanted,— 
and down it went head foremost: and 
had nae Jock been a swimmer equal 
to a sheldrake he would have fed the 
fish ;—but I'll warrant it sobered the 
lad’s speech ; and he never reckoned 
himself safe till he made auld Moll 
the present of a new kirtle and a 
stone of cheese.” “O father,” said 
his grand-daughter Barbara, “ ye 
surely wrong poor old Mary Moray: 


what use could it be to an old woman 
like her, who has no wrongs to re- 
dress, no malice to work out against 
mankind, and nothing to seek of en- 
joyment save a cannie hour and a 
quiet grave—what use could the fel- 
lowship of fiends and the commu- 
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nion of evil spirits be to her? I know 
Jenny Primrose puts rowan - tree 
above the door-head when she sees 
old Mary coming ; I know the good 
wife of Kittlenaket wears rowan- 
berry leaves in the headband of her 
blue kirtle, and all for the sake of 
averting the unsonsie glance of 
Mary’s right ee ; and I know that the 
auld laird of Burntroutwater drives 
his seven cows to their pasture with 
a wand of witchtree, to keep Mary 
from milking them. But what has 
all that to do with haunted shallops, 
visionary mariners, and bottomless 
boats? I have heard myself as plea- 
sant a tale about the Haunted Ships 
and their unworldly crews as any 
one would wish to hear in a winter 
evening. It was told to me by young 
Benjie Macharg, one summer night, 
sitting on Arbigland bank: the lad 
intended a sort of love meeting; 
but all that he could talk of was 
about smearing sheep and shear- 
ing sheep, and of the wife which 
the Norway elves of the Haunt- 
ed Ships made for his uncle Sandie 
Macharg. And I shall tell ye the 
tule as the honest lad told it to me. 
Alexander Macharg, besides being 
the laird of three acres of peatmoss, 
two kale gardens, and the owner of 
seven good milch cows, a pair of 
horses, and six pet sheep, was the 
husband of one of the handsomest 
women in seven parishes. Many a 
lad sighed the day he was brided ; 
and a Nithsdale laird and two An- 
nandale moorland farmers drank 
themselves to their last linen, as well 
as their last shilling, through sorrow 
for her loss. But married was the 
dame ; and home she was carried, to 
bear rule over her home and her hus- 
band, as an honest woman should. 
Now ye maun ken that though the 
flesh and blood lovers of Alexander’s 
bonnie wife all ceased to love and to 
sue her after she became another’s, 
there were certain admirers who did 
not consider their claim at all abated, 
or their hopes lessened by the kirk’s 
famous obstacle of matrimony. Ye 
have heard how the devout minister 
of Tinwald had a fair son carried 
away, and bedded against his liking 
to an unchristened bride, whom the 
elves and the fairies provided: ye 
have heard how the bonnie bride of 
the drunken laird of Soukitup was 
stolen by the fairies out at the back~ 
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window of the bridal chamber, the 
time the bridegroom was groping his 
way to the chamber door; se ye 
have heard—but why need I multiply 
cases? such things in the ancient days 
were as common as candle-light. So 
ye ll no hinder certain water pa and 
sea fairies, who sometimes keep fes- 
tival and summer mirth in these old 
haunted hulks, from falling in love 
with the weel-faured wife of Laird 
Macharg; and to their plots and con- 
trivances they went how they might 
accomplish to sunder man and wife ; 
and sundering such a man and sucha 
wife was like sundering the green 
leaf from the summer, or the fragrance 
from the flower. So it fell on a time 
that Laird Macharg took his halve- 
net on his back, and his steel spear in 
his hand, and down to Blawhooly bay 
gade he, and into the water he went 
right between the two haunted hulks, 
and placing his net awaited the com- 
ing of the tide. The night, ye maun 
ken, was mirk, and the wind lowne, 
and the singing of the increasing 
waters among the shells and the 
peebles was heard for sundry miles. 
All at once lights began to glance 
and twinkle on board the two Haunt- 
ed Ships from every hole and seam, 
and presently the sound as of a 
hatchet employed in squaring timber 
echoed far and wide. But if the toil 
of these unearthly workmen amazed 
the Laird, how much more was 
his amazement increased when a 
sharp shrill voice called out, ‘ Ho! 
brother, what are you doing now ?’ 
A voice still shriller responded from 
the other haunted shi > *§ Tm 
making a wife to Sandie Macharg! 
and a loud quavering laugh running 
from ship to ship, and from bank to 
hank, told the joy they expected from 
their labour. Now the laird, besides 
being a devout and a God-fearing 
man, was shrewd and bold; and in 
plot, and contrivance, and skill in 
conducting his designs, was fairly an 
overmatch for any dozen land elves : 
but the water elves are far more sub- 
tle; besides, their haunts and their 
dwellings being in the great deep, 
pursuit and detection is hopeless if 
they succeed in carrying their prey 
to the waves. But ye shall hear. 
Home flew the laird,—collected his 
family around the hearth,—spoke of 
the signs and the sins of the times, and 
talked uf mortification and prayer for 
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averting calamity ; and finally takin 
his father’s Bible, brass clasps, blac 
rint, and covered with calf-skin, 
fons the shelf, he proceeded without 
let or stint to perform domestic 
worship. I should have told ye that 
he bolted and locked the door, shut 
up all inlet to the house, threw salt 
into the fire, and proceeded in every 
way like a man skilful in guarding 
against the plots of fairies and fiends. 
His wife looked on all this with won- 
der ; but she saw something in her 
husband’s looks that hindered her 
from intruding either question or 
advice, and a wise woman was she. 
Near the mid hour of the night the 
rush of a horse’s feet was heard, and 
the sound of a rider leaping from its 
back, and a heavy knock came to the 
door accompanied by a voice, saying, 
* The cummer drink’s hot, and the 
knave bairn is expected at Laird 
Laurie's to-night ; sae mount, good- 
wife, and come.’ ‘ Preserve me!’ 
said the wife of Sandie Macharg ; 
* that’s news indeed; who could 
have thought it? the laird has been 
heirless for seventeen years! Now 
Sandie, my man, fetch me my skirt 
and hood.” But he laid his arm 
round his wife’s neck, and said, ‘ Uf 
all the lairds in Galloway go heirless, 
over this door threshold shall you 
not stir to-night; and J have said, and 
I have sworn it: seek not to know 
why nor wherefore—but, Lord, send 
us thy blessed morn-light.’ The wife 
looked for a moment in her husband’s 
eyes, and desisted from further en- 
treaty. € But let us send a civil 
message to the gossips, Sandy; and 
hadnae ye better say I am sair laid 
with a sudden sickness ; though its 
sinful-like to send the poor messen- 
ger a mile agate with a lie in his 
mouth without a glass of brandy,’ 
* To such a messenger, and to those 
who sent him, no apology is needed,’ 
said the austere laird, ‘so let him 
depart.’ And the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs was heard, and the muttered 
imprecations of its rider on the churl- 
ish treatment he had experienced. 
“* Now Sandie, my lad,’ said his wife, 
laying an arm particularly white and 
round about his neck as she spoke, 
‘ are you not a queer man and a 
stem? I have been your wedded 
wife now these three years ; and, be- 
side my dower, have brought you 
three as bonnie baims as ever smiled 


areath a summer sun. O man, you 
a douce man, and fitter to be an elder 
than even Willie Greer himself, | 
have the minister’s ain word for’t, to 
put on these hard-hearted looks, and 
gang waving your arms that way, 
as if ye said, ‘I winna take the 
counsel of sic a hempie as you,’ your 
ain leal wife ; I will and I maun have 
an explanation.’ To all this Sandie 
Macharg replied, ‘ It is written 
“<wives,obey your husbands ;” but we 
have been stayed in our devotion, so 
let us pray ;’ and down he knelt: his 
wife knelt also, for she was as devout 
as bonuie ; and beside them knelt their 
household, and all lights were extin- 
guished. ‘ Now this beats a’,’ mut- 
tered his wife to herself; ‘however, 
I shall be obedient for a time ; but if 
I dinna ken what all this is for before 
the morn by sunket-time, my tongue 
is nae langer a tongue, nor my hands 
worth wearing.’ The voice of her 
husband in prayer interrupted this 
mental soliloquy ; and ardently did he 
beseech to be preserved from the 
wiles of the fiends and the snares of 
Satan ; from witches, ghosts, goblins, 
elves, fairies, spunkies, and water- 
kelpies ; from the spectre shallop of 
Solway ; from spirits visible and in- 
visible ; from the Haunted Ships and 
their unearthly tenants; from mari- 
time spirits that ag 2 against god~ 
ly men, and fell in love with their 
wives—’ ‘ Nay, but his presence be 
near us!’ said his wife in a low tone 
of dismay. ‘ God guide my gude- 
man’s wits: I never heard such a 
prayer from human lips before. But 
Sandie, my man, lordsake rise: what 
fearful light is this—barn, and byre, 
and stable, maun be in a blaze; and 
Hawkie and Hurley, Doddie,and Cher- 
rie, and Damson-plum, will be smoor- 
ed with reek, and scorched with 
flame. And a flood of light, but 
not so gross as a common fire, which 
ascended to heaven and filled all the 
court before the house, amply just!- 
fied the good wife’s suspicions. But 
to the terrors of fire Sandie was as 
immoveable as he was to the imagi- 
nary groans of the barren wife of 
Laird Laurie ; and he held his wife, and 
threatened the weight of his right- 
hand—and it was a heavy one—to al 
who ventured abroad, or even unbolt- 
ed the door. The neighing and pranc- 
ing of horses, and the bellowing ot 
cows, augmented the horrors of the 
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night; and to any one who only heard 
the din it seemed that the whole 
onstead was ina blaze, and horsesand 
cattle perishing in the flame. All 
wiles, common or extraordinary, were 
put in practice to entice or force the 
honest farmer and his wife to open 
the door; and when the like success 
attended every new stratagem, silence 
for a little while ensued, and a long, 
loud, and shrilling laugh wound up 
the dramatic efforts of the night. In 
the morning, when Laird Macharg 
went to the door, he found standing 
against one of the omy ae a piece of 
black ship oak, rudely fashioned into 
something like human form, and 
which skilful people declared would 
have been clothed with seeming flesh 
and blood, and palmed upon him by 
elfin adroitness for his wife, had he 
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admitted his visitants. A synod of 
wise men aud women sat upon the 
woman of timber, and she was final- 
ly ordered to be devoured by fire, and 
that in the open air. A fire was soon 
made, and into it the elfin sculpture 
was tossed from the prongs of two 
pair of pitchforks. And the blaze 
that arose was awful to behold; and 
hissings, and burstings, and loud 
cracklings, and strange noises, were 
heard in the midst of the flame ; and 
when the whole sunk into ashes a 
drinking cup of some precious metal 
was found; and this cup, fashioned 
no doubt by elfin skill, but rendered 
harmless by the purification with 
fire, the sous and daughters of Sandie 
Macharg and his wife drink out of to 
this very day.” 


Lammerlea, Cumberland. 








VERSES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


Tue blessings that to earth are sent, 
Like Angel guests, but come and go ; 
The spell dissolves, the tie is rent, 
And brief the date of bliss below. 


And thou, the darling of the muse, 

Thy flower has bloom’d, thy light has shone ; 
Mine eye thine ocean-track pursues ; 

I feel thy grasp, and thou art gone. 


I trace in joys that passing fly, 

In hopes that chase the hour-glass sand, 
The watchings of a Father’s eye, 

The beckonings of a Father's hand. 


Not here our home; and grief and care, 
Those stern, kind monitors, repeat 
Here is your prison-house, and there 
The bourne where kindred spirits meet. 


The waving mantle faintly seen, 
Of him, whom we no mere may see, 
Tells of the pleasures that have been, 
But tells of those that yet shall be. 


There is a shore, whence never keel 
Shall waft the a friend away ; 


Rapt on the * 
The soul s 


et’s fiery wheel, 
spurn its perish’d clay. 


And they, whose hearts despondence wrings, 
While change and chance their link dissever, | 
Shall stoop their interclasping wings, 


Met at 


eaven's gate, 


met lor ever. 
OLEN. 
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A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, FROM ISLINGTON TO WATERLOO 
BRIDGE, IN MARCH, 1821. 


The son of Cornelius shall make his own legs his compasses: with 
those he shall measure continents, islands, capes, bays, streights, and 
isthmusses.— Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. 


** I snoucp like very much to tra- 
vel,” said a young cockney, with his 
feet on the fender. “ London is a 
vast place; but the world is ten 
times bigger, and, no doubt, a many 
strange things are to be seen in it.” 

*« And pray, young man,” said an 
old gentleman, whom he called the 
a, vas pray are you so fami- 

iar with the features of your own 
country ; are you so well acquainted 
with its men and manners, that you 
must go out of it for matter of inves- 
tigation and speculation ?” 

** As for men,” replied the cock- 
ney, “ we may see them any where. 
I've seen Cribb, and Spring, and the 
best good ones that ever peel’d ;—and, 
as for manners, I learned them at the 
dancing school. I have not been all 
over England, to be sure, like my 
father’s riders; but I’ve been to 
Margate, Brighton, and Moulsey 
Hurst ; so that what I have not seen 
by sack I have seen by sample. Be- 
sides, London is the very focus of 
England, and sure I am, that I know 
it from Wapping to Hyde Park cor- 
ner, and have seen all that is in- 
structive in it. I’ve been up the Mo- 
nument, and down St. Paul’s, over 
the bridges, and under the tunnel. 
I’ve seen the king and court—Mrs. 
Salmon’s royal waxwork too, and the 
wild beasts at Exeter "Change—I’ve 
seen Drury Lane and Covent Garden 

lay-houses, besides the houses of 
zords and Commons —the Soho Ba- 
zaar,—and both Bartlemy Fair, and 
the Brighton pavilion. I never miss- 
ed a Lord Mayor's show, nor any 
thing that is worth seeing; and I 
know, by sight, Lord Castlereagh, 
Jack Ketch, Sir William Curtis, Bil- 
ly Waters, and many other public 
and distinguished characters.” 

“If you have seen no more than 
ro say,’ said the philosopher, “ you 
lave seen a great deal more than is 
English; and if you only wish to 
study mankind, it is at least a reason 
against your leaving the country. 


England has, to be sure, its’ national 
character ; but it gives birth to many 
mongrels, who belong rather to the 
Spanish, Dutch, or other breeds :— 
there are foreigners born here, as 
well as others who visit us, and why 
should we go abroad to study them, 
when we have them<all in epitome at 
home? Different nations, like differ- 
ent men, are only compounds of the 
same ingredients, but in varied pro- 
portions. We shall find knaves and 
honest men in every state, and a 
large proportion of fools and dunces 
in them all. We shall find every 
where the same passions, the same 
virtues and vices, but altered in their 
proportions, by the influences of edu- 
cation, laws, and religion ; which in 
some parts tend to improve, and, in 
others, to pervert the common nature 
of mankind. It is in their civil and 
religious institutions that we are to 
look for the grand causes effecting 
those distinctions which constitute 
national character,—but before we 
go to investigate them, we should, 
at least, understand a little of our 


« Pshaw!” said the cockney, 
who began to grow tired of this ha- 
rangue, “ there are sights to be seen 
abroad which can’t be brought over 
here ; and as for men being the same 
all the world over, it’s all my eye,— 
an’t there the Hottentots that have 
noses like your Pug’s, and heads as 
black and woolly as my poodle’s? 
An’t the Frenchmen all skinny, and 
have'nt the Spaniards large whis- 
kers? There are the Patagonians too, 
that are all as big as the Irish giant, 
and Laplanders no bigger than Miss 
What’s-her-name, the dwarf?” 

« Pshaw!” said the philosopher, 
in his turn; “ all these are minor 
distinctions, and shrink as it were to 
nothing, when compared with the 
immeasurable distances between the 
minds of men:—whether I be English- 
man or Hottentot, a Laplander, or 4 
Patagonian, 








If I could stretch from pole to pole, 
And grasp the ocean in a span, 
I must be measured by my soul ;— 
The mind’s the standard of the man.’ 


« There is, no doubt, a consider- 
able difference between a Hottentot’s 
nose, and my own, which, as you 
observe, is a fine Roman one, and 
very like Cesar’s; but there is, I 
flatter myself, a much greater differ- 
ence between our understandings. 
The first is only a difference in the 
conformation of matter, but the last 
is a gradation in mind, which, to 
speak in common language, is the 
most material matter of the two.” 

Here the cockney was quite out of 
patience ; he did not care, he said, 
about mind and matter; and as to 
the difference of men’s minds, why 
men would differ, but he meant to be 
of his own mind, and the philosopher 
might be of his, and so they parted. 

As I was present at this conver- 
sation, it occurred to me that if men 
were so much alike every where, or 
rather, if every soil produced the 
same varieties, I could see as much 
of them in a walk through the popu- 
lous streets of London as in a hasty 
journey all over the Continent. O! 
I will not travel, said I, for in the 
first place, it’s unnecessary ; and, se- 
condly, I do not feel equal to its fa- 
tigues and dangers, and, lastly, said 
1, (for we always get to the true 
reason at last) I can’t afford it. Be- 
sides, I had not seen Waterloo 
Bridge, and we ought to see our own 
bridges, before we go to see the 
bridges of others. 

A traveller, said I, should have all 
his wits about him, and so will I. 
He should Jet nothing escape him, no 
more will I—he should extract re- 
flections out of a cabbage stump, 
like sun-beams squeezed out of cu- 
cumbers ; so will I, if I can—and he 
should converse with every and any 
one, even a fish-woman. Perhaps I 
will, and perhaps I will not, said I. 
Who knows but I may make a sen- 
timental journey, as good as Sterne’s ; 
but, at any rate, I can write it, and 
send it to the Lonpon Macazine. 

I had hardly left the threshold of 
my door, ere I met, as I thought, 
with an adventure. I had just reach- 
ed that ancient and grotesque house 
which is said to have been a summer 


Seat of Queen Elizabeth, though now 
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in the centre of the village, or rather 
town of Islington, when I observed 
that the steps which led down to the 
door, had become the seat, or rather 
the couch, of an unfortunate female. 
She had, like Sterne’s Maria, her 
dog, and her pipe, and like her too, 
she was evidently beside herself. 
** Poor unfortunate and interesting 
Maria,” said I, “ as she came into 
my mind, exactly as Sterne had 
drawn her. I had touched a string— 
at the name of Maria, the female for 
the first time raised her head, and I 
caught a glance of her uncommon 
countenance. The rose had not fled 
from it, nor the bloom, for this was 
damson, and that was damask ; there 
was a fixedness in her gaze, and al- 
though she quickly turn’d her head 
away, she could not hide from me 
that she had a drop in her eye. 

«It won't do,” said I, shaking my 
head, “* Maria found Sterne’s hand- 
kerchief, and washed it with tears, 
and dried it in her bosom; but if I 
lose mine here, it’s ten to one if I see 
it again; and if this Maria should 
wet it with her eyes, methinks it 
would dry best again at her nose. 
There is nothing to sympathize with 
in her bewilderment—she’s rather 
bewitched than bewitching—she’s a 
dry subjeci,” and so I left her. 

My eyes, however, were full charg 
ed with the tears, and my bosom 
with the sighs, which I had expected 
to mingle with those of the supposed 
unfortunate. Some _ sentimentalists 
would have vented them upon the 
first dead dog, or lame chicken, they 
might meet with, but I held them 
too valuable to be wasted upon such 
ohjects. I hate the weeping-willow 
set, who will cry over their pug dogs, 
and canaries, till they have no tears 
to spare for the real children of mis- 
fortune and misery,—but sensibility 
is too scarce, and too valuable, not to 
be often imitated, and these therefore 
are the ways in which they advertise 
their counterfeit drops. They should . 
be punished like any other impostors, 
and they might be made of some use 
to society at the same time ; for as 
other convicts are set to beat hemp, 
and pick oakum, so I would set 
these to perform funerals, and to chop 
onions. These reflections, and the 
incidents which gave rise to them, I 
resolyed to treasure up, for they 
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would perhaps have their use in 
some part of my journey. They will 
warn me against being too sentimen- 
tal, said 1. In the first place, it’s ri- 
diculous—secondly, it’s useless—and, 
lastly, it’s inconvenient, for 1 just 
recollect that there’s a very large hole 
in my pocket handkerchief. 

These reflections brought me 
into Colebrook Row, or rather into a 
heap of mud that stood at the end 
of it, for street reveries are very sub- 
ject to such sudden terminations. 
They say that Englishmen have a 
rusticity about them, that only rubs 
off by a little travel ; but that must 
certainly be erroneous, for I had 
hardly gone a quarter of a mile, ere 
1 lost, in the mudding of my boots, 
the little all of polish that I wore 
about me. Barring the first agony 
of mortification, I bore it, however, 
with uncommon fortitude, for I knew 
that travellers must expect to meet, as 
1 did, with sad and serious accidents. 
There passed, moreover, a young 
gentleman, in very tight trotter-cases, 
but whilst his feet gave evident signs 
of suffering, 1 observed that his coun- 
tenance was calm, vacant, and stoical. 
shaw! said I, if he can bear his 
pinches so well, I may surely put up 
with my splashes—this pain of mine 
exists only in imagination, -whereas 
his poor feet,—like Shakspeare’s 
stricken deer, “distend their leathern 
coats almost to bursting.” What a 
felicity there is in a happy appli- 
cation of words! I was so pleased 
with the resemblance which I had 
discovered between the foot of a 
dandy and a stricken deer, that I 
quite forgot my vexation, and its 
cause. I found, as I thought, that I 
had a genius for apt quotations, and 
resolved not to be sparing of them ; 
they would give to my travels an air 
of great learning, and, if learning 
be better than riches, there would be 
no more harm in showing it thus, 
than in pulling out a large purse, as 
some «do, to give a poor beggar a 
halfpenny. 

** Give a poor beggar a halfpenny,” 
said a man, as if he had heard and 
echoed the last part of my thought. 
The City Road was excessively dirty, 
but he had swept a cleaner passage 
over it, and as I trod across his little 
track of ‘Terra Firma, I dropped the 
merited coin inte his hat, for I saw 
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he had only half a crown in it, 
*« ‘Thank your honour,” said he, look. 
ing full in my face, and then looking 
down upon my boots, he thanked me 
again, and still more emphatically, 
“* It's very true,” said I, entering into 
his feeling —*“ it’s very true—and if | 
too had looked upon my boots you 
probably had not had it.” He thought, 
no doubt, with certain philosophers, 
that man’s main spring is selfishness, 
and perhaps he was not quite wrong ; 
but, at all events, to decide it, I re- 
solved to watch his customers, and 
analyze his profits. A plague take 
the fellow !” said an old gentleman, 
whom he had hunted fifty paces for 
a halfpenny ; “ you ought to be re- 
ported to the Mendicity society.” 
He gave it him to get rid of his im- 
portunity, thought 1; he would have 
kept his halfpenny by walking a little 
faster—but he walks very lame, poor 
old gentleman, and that perhaps 
makes him pettish. The next half- 
penny he got from a lady, who had 
walked along way down the road to 
avail herself of his labour. “Twas 
rather for her upper leather’s than 
her soul’s sake, said I; and as for 
that old lady that followed her, I can 
read in his face that she has given 
him a pocket-piece—but they all go 
in charity, as it is call’d, and I have 
learn’d, by the bye, what to do with 
a forged or flash note. As nobody 
else seemed inclined to give him any 
thing, I summ’d up my calculation ; 
one third had been given from incon- 
venience, and one third for conve- 
nience, and the rest, or the pocket- 
piece, was the gift of pure charity. 
We may say of charity, as Hamlet 
Travestied, does of death—that it’s 
truly a fine thing to talk of. We all 
reach it—we all praise and admire, 
ut when we come to the practise of 
it, we “leave that to men of more 
learning,” and are as careful of our 
pence, as of our lives, when we 
*¢ find they’ve no chance of return- 
ing.” 
had hardly ended these uncha- 
ritable reflections when I was obliged 
to retract and. repent them. I had 
begun to read a very conspicuous 
hand-bill, which was pasted on some 
palings near Sadler’s Wells, and in- 
vited the admirers of fisty-cuffs to a 
grand sparring benefit, at the Fives 
Court. But I had hardly got far- 











ther than the noble science of self- 
defence, when it was for the most 
part eclipsed by a new hand bill, 
fresh from the pole of the bill-stick- 
er,—and, altogether, they then ap- 
peared as follows :—To the Fancy— 
on such a day—a Sermon will be 
preached by such a bishop—at such 
a church, for the benefit of such a 
charity, and as a little piece of the 
other bill, expressed at the bottom 
that real good ones were expected, I 
applied it, of course, to the exclusion 
of pocket-pieces. 1 had a fresh sub- 
ject, besides, in this piece of waggery 
of the bill-sticker’s, which had af- 
forded me no little entertainment. 
Shakspeare was right, and so was the 
philosopher, in my estimation, for I 
saw that what they had represented 
was correct, that certain characters 
are confined to no class, condition, 
nor country. We may meet with 
dull pedagogues and authors, and 
with sensible clowns and witty bill- 
stickers; and I doubt not that we 
shall as readily meet with blunt 
Frenchmen, with shuffling English- 
men, and honest and brave Italians. 

I met with no other incident worth 
relating, or reflecting upon, till I 
came to a public house near Lady 
Huntingdon’s chapel, and there I 
met with matter of interest and a- 
musement, Inasmuch as it involved a 
question upon national and domestic 
government. 

It was no less than a quarrel be- 
tween a man and his wife, who had 
Just ejected him from his seat in the 
parlour ; and the argument was, not 
whether he should go there at all, but 
whether he should go there without 
her permission, first sought and ob- 
tained. There were not wanting 
auxiliaries and allies upon each side, 
and there were as many advocates 
for the rights of woman, as there 
were supporters of the doctrine of 
the free-will of man. There was, 
besides, a third party, composed chief= 
ly of young persons, perhaps spin- 
sters and bachelors, who, by siding 
sometimes with one, and sometimes 
the other, seemed inclined to provoke 
the opposing parties to a general 
combat. It was evident, from the 
clamour of the females, and from the 
Swearing of the men, that the argu- 
ment, if such it ‘might be called, 
would never arrive at any legitimate 
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conclusion; and, taking advantage 
therefore, of a general pause, the ef- 
fect of exhausted rage, I was in- 
duced to offer my aid as a mediator 
between the two sexes. Now, it so 
happens, that when persons are angry 
or ridiculous, they like to make par- 
ties of all the spectators, and as I 
had taken no part in the fray, but 
had been strictly neutral, the pro- 
posal was generally agreed to ; espe- 
cially as I had the appearance of one 
of the meek among men. Getting 
therefore upon one of the benches, I 
stretched forth my hand, and pro- 
ceeded as follows: “ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the question which you 
have referred to me is of the great- 
est importance, not only to me, but 
to you,—not only to you, but to all 
the world. It requires to know which 
of the sexes was born for dominion— 
whether woman should rule,—[[* or 
man should be ruled,” said an Irish- 
man. | It not only questions whe- 
ther wife should rule husband, or 
husband rule wife,——but also if 
queens should ascend the throne, or 
if kings should sit on it ; for which- 
ever may be unfit to command a 
family, must be equally unqualified 
to govern a nation. The conclusion 
of this sentence was followed by 
shouts of applause from both parties, 
each applying to the other the unfit- 
ness to which I alluded. “ If,” said 
I, “ we may judge from a law whrich 
exists, and has existed, I should say 
that the softer sex are unqualified 
for the thrones, from which by that 
very law they stand excluded.” Here 
I was obliged to bow to the applause 
of my male hearers, and also to the 
ladies, in order to avoid the force of 
a flying patten. 

«¢ But there is one circumstance,” 
I continued, “ and it certainly goes 
strongly against such a conclusion ; I 
mean that in that instance, the men 
were the law makers.” Here again I 
had to bow to the ladies, and duck to 
the gentlemen. “1 will say, moreover, 
that if we refer to the history of a 
nation where that law was unknown, 
we shall find that the reigns of two 
thirds of her queens have been happy 
or glorious. ud applause from the 
females.) This fact, however, goes 
no further in support of this side of 
the question, than the Salic law on 
the other; for, allowing that the 
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sway of those queens was so sweet 
and splendid, yet we must remem- 
ber, that they governed by their mi- 
nisters, and conquered by their ge- 
nerals and admirals. (Cheers from the 
men.) 

« If we trace still farther back in 
history, even unto the days of Saul 
and David, and if we find a frequent 
mention of kings, and of their being 
anointed, what then shall we say of 
this question, if in the whole course 
of that history, we find no instance 
of an anointed queen? (Hisses and 
groans from the ladies.) If such be 
the fact, what shall we infer from it, 
but that there were no priestesses? 
(Shouts and laughter from the la- 
dies.) But why had they no priest- 
esses? I must confess that I am 
unable to answer. (Cheers from the 
mean I will now consider the 
other branch of the subject, for al- 
though it is evident, that those who 
are unfit to rule families must be 
unqualified to govern kingdoms ; yet 
it does not follow, therefore, that 
those who are unable to govern king- 
doms, are unequal to the lighter task 
of governing a family. There are 
many very worthy women whom I 
should be loth to trust with a sceptre, 
but they sway the domestic rod with 
vigour and success. (Hear! from the 
men.) And there are also many men 
of a different stamp, of indolent or 
profligate characters, whose affairs 
thrive best, or would thrive better, 
under the guidance of their wives. 

Hear! from the women.) 

“ We know, too, that there are 
others who have willingly resigned to 
their wives the controul of their 
purse, and the direction of their af- 
fairs ; convinced, by experience, that 
they were the best merchants, the 
best accountants, and the best ora- 
tors. (Hear, hear! from the ladies.) 

** Upon these grounds, we may as- 
sign the right of dominion to the fe- 
male sex—(screams of applause from 
the women, and groans from the men) 
I say, upon these grounds we may 
assign the right of dominion to the 
female sex—(the same tumult repeat- 
ed.) I say,” said I, raising my 
voice, “ I say, that upon these 
grounds, we may assign the right of 
dominion to the female sex, provided 
that the whole, or the greater portion 
of men, may be supposed idle, profli- 


gate, or the most ignorant. But | 
must confess, and I do it with all sin- 
cerity, that this would appear to me 
to be a most unhandsome, most wn- 
charitable, and unjust estimate. 

Shouts from the men, and hisses 
from the ladies.) 

** How then shall we decide this 

great question, seeing that the trial 

y battle is by parliament abolished ? 
It may be ruled from precedent, or 
rather the want of it, that the female 
sex be excluded from the sovereignty 
and the priesthood ; but their claims 
to domestic dominion are as yet un- 
controverted, (cheers from the ladies) 
—and as yet unestablished. (Cheers 
from the gentlemen.) — 

“‘ There only remains, in my opi- 

nion, a middle course to pursue : 


*¢ Let all agree—let none engross the sway, 
But each command by turns, and each obey. 


“ Let the lady be paramount in 
the kitchen and the nursery, and ab- 
solute in the garrets. Let the gen- 
tleman be king in his parlour, and 
emperor in his study—and as for the 
drawing room, and the garden, let 
their sway there be divided. Let her 
be a judge in fashions, in novels, and 
in all fancy articles ; and let him de- 
cide on politics, on liquors, and on 
horseflesh. As for all other matters 
of argument, let them be considered 
as drawn battles at draughts ; and, 
finally, let each sex consider itself as 
bound to the other, by an alliance 
offensive and defensive.” 

The conclusion of this my ora- 
tion was followed by very general 
cries of applause, which were the 
more gratifying, when I considered 
the difficulty of peas all parties 
in a concern of so much interest to 
each. Nor was that my only reward, 
for I received I know not how many 
invitations to partake of porter, gin, 
and punch, 1 of which I declined, 
alleging that 1 wished to go straight- 
way to Waterloo Bridge—at least, 
as much as it was possible to do so, 
by Gray’s Inn Lane, Chancery Lane, 
and the Strand. 

I had just reached the middle of 
Elm Street, when I was alarmed by 
loud and piercing screams, and as 
carriage had rapidly turned the cor- 
ner, I fear’d that some unfortunate 
human being had been run over. 


There is something in the shrill 














cry of a female in distress, that irre- 
sistibly impels, and wings one to her 
succour; I flew up the hill—turned 
the corner—and beheld at my feet a 
jor swine, which was screaming 
under the repeated lashes of a ruffian 
drover. 

She had sunk down, apparently 
from exhaustion, in the middle of the 
kennel, and as she startled and kicked 
under the blood-thirsty thong, her 
struggles and splashings were truly 
shocking. Aged—and a female—ex- 
posed to insult, cruelty, and indig- 
nity—her grunts so like groans—and 
her squeaks so like screams—it was 
impossible for humanity to look on 
and be passive. I straddled over the 
unfortunate sow, and interposed my 
own body betwixt her and her tor- 
mentor ; and had it been at the risk 
of immolation, my feelings could not 
have allowed me to shrink fromit. I 
should have died a glorious martyr 
to humanity ! 

I protected the innocent—and I 
did more, for I threatened to chastise 
her oppressor ; and IJ should certainly 
have done so with his own whip, if I 
could only have wrested it from him. 
However, I accepted the brute’s 
challenge to fight, and here I must 
say, that upon any other occasion, I 
should have deemed it disgraceful and 
ungentlemanly—but in such a cause 
—as the champion of humanity—the 
guardian of the brute creation —I 
thought it not only gentlemanly, but 
angelic ; and I felt that I was quite 
inmy duty when I folded up my new 
coat, and confided it to the care of a 
decent shopkeeper. We exchanged 
only a few blows, and if I did not 
thrash him heartily, he owed it to 
my humanity; for it was merely 
from a reluctance to end in blood 
what I had begun in tears, that I so 
speedily declined the combat. The 
Spectators, indeed, did not seem to 
enter into my feeling—but whip me 
the man who would not prefer the 
praise of mercy to the meed of vic- 
tory! Besides, I considered it a sin— 
a kind of profanation to mar and dis- 
figure “* the human face divine,” and 
one of us, at least, was handsome. 

I did not, however, resign the 
cause or interests of the poor sow, 
but slipping a crown into the hand 
of the drover, I recommended her to 
his merey as a man, and a Christian: 
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“ coax her,” said I, “ call her, or 
run before her, and entice her with a 
cabbage-leaf—do any thing but whip 
her so cruelly.” 

« And now,” I continued, address- 
ing myself to the by-standers, a- 
mongst whom were some very well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen ; “ now 
let me impress upon your memories 
one very great error as regards pig 
driving.” A pig will run this way, 
and that, and any way, perhaps, but 
the right one; but it is uncharitable 
and cruel to attribute to obstinacy, 
what may only originate in an over 
anxiety to please. I have seen a pig 
run backward, and forward, and 
sideways, and if it had been possible 
to run a dozen ways at once, I verily 
believe it would have done it.” 

The sow got up—the crowd dis- 
persed—and I pursued my journey. 
It afterwards struck me that I heard 
at a distance, the same shrill, human- 
like, and persevering screams—but it 
might be fancy, for I believe they 
will ring in my ears as often as I pass 
the corner of Elm-street, Gray’s Inn 
Lane. 

Gray’s Inn Lane, by the bye, is 
not, as I conjecture, the true name of 
it ; the ancient appellation must have 
been any thing but what it now 
bears, perhaps Grazing Lane, because 
ere it was built upon, the cattle used 
to graze in it. Be that as it may, 
there is nothing farther to remark of 
Gray’s Inn Lane, but that it brings 
one into Holborn. 

Hence, and through Chancery 
Lane, I amused myself by specu- 
lating on the faces of the passengers. 
It’s a study I’m very fond of, and if 
I am in any thing superstitious, it is 
in the signs and forebodings of the 
countenance. Who cannot trace in 
the face of a dandy the circulation of 
his two ideas, his opinion of himself 
and others; and who is there “that 
mistakes the keen eye of a genius ? 
But it is Temper that writes the most 
legible hand in the countenance ; 
and, it is easy, therefore, to distin- 
guish, amcagst a crowd, the pet lamb 
of his mother; the tyrant of his 
family ; and the humble servant of 
his wife. There’s that man, said I, 
looking at a gentleman who was 
standing on the edge of the pave- 
ment, his curled lip indicates his 
pride; but I know hy the very rest- 
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lessness of his eye that he’s afraid of 
bailiffs. As for that man who has just 
passed, I would not live with such 
a temper for my board and lodging. 
That lady’s mask is handsome, but I 
must say with the fox, “ cerebrum 
non habet ;” and her little girl’s doll 
has more wit in her one eye, than she 
has in two. 

My judgments, however, were not 
always fortunate ; the man with rest- 
less eyes was only looking for his 
poodle dog, and as the cross-looking 
man went soon afterwards into a 
cook-shop, I supposed that he had 
been rather hunger’d than ill-na- 
tured. As for the lady and the child, 
{ don’t know whether I set them 
down rightly or not, but, in the mean 


‘ time, I will suppose so, and cling to 


my study. 

I was now in the Strand, close to 
Temple Bar; and from hence to 
Waterloo Bridge, I calculated would 
be the journey of an hour. Who is 
there that can walk along this, or any 
of the principal City streets, without 
admiring the number of elegant shops, 
and the still more elegant and won- 
derful productions which they con- 
tain? They are to me the sources of 
the greatest pleasure, and when time 
will permit me to do so, I inspect 
them from the goldsmiths’ and jewel- 
lers’, down to the humbler repositories 
of the tinman and brazier. Nay, I 
have even been caught, and rallied by 
my acquaintance, for looking in lo- 
vingly at the haberdashers’ and milli- 
ners. Itis not that I am merely 
smitten with the beauty of their ar- 
ticles, that I look into them with 
such admiration and delight, but it is 
because that I can there trace an evi- 
dent and progressive improvement in 
the arts and manufactures of my 
country. This affords me a delight 
with which all ought to sympathize, 
and ¢hat calls forth an admiration in 
which all must participate. Whe- 
ther we examine those paintings and 
prints, which are more strictly term- 
ed works of art, whether we exa- 
mine those fabrics which have been 
produced by the most complicated 
machinery, or those minor articles 
which are the work of the handy- 
craftsman, we shall find that there 
prevails in all a degree of taste which 
can only be the result of a general 
cultivation of mind. It is this that 
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has led to so many ingenious inyen. 
tions, and has tended above all to 
promote the general alliance between 
elegance and utility; and when we 
contemplate the mighty effects of its 
progress hitherto, who can calculate 
its future attainments ? 

Long may it continue its mighty 
march, to the honour and happiness 
of my countrymen ; and may they, in 
better days, obtain for their industry 
and ingenuity those rewards which, 
hitherto,have not kept pace with their 
merits. 

May they still travel onwards in 
the path of improvement, and, sur- 
mounting all obstacles which a 
meaner ambition would plant in their 
way, reach that point of excellence 
and perfection, to which man in this 
world may be destined to attain ! 

Here a bookseller’s shop gave a 
new turn to my speculations. We 
are, certainly, a reading people, I 
thought, as I looked in at the win- 
dow ; but I would fain know if this 
cultivation of the mind conduces to 
happiness. I was inclined to decide 
in the affirmative; for the collection 
before me suggested the names of 
Shakspeare, Addison, Milton, and a 
host of other authors, linked with a 
thousand delightful reminiscences. 
Much must depend upon one’s course 
of reading, said I, still running over 
the titles: —A Sermon to Sinne ;—The 
Foole’s Jeste Book ;—Dialogues of the 
Dead ;—Life in London ;—Tomline's 
Sea Worthies ;—The Newgate Calen- 
dar ;—Cato’s Letter to the Country ; 
—The King’s Reply to his People ;— 
Wordes to the Wyse ;—Witte's Crony- 
kill;—A New Spelling Book.—But 
what have we here? 

It happened very  strangely—I 
might almost say miraculously—that 
I read a solution of my speculation 
in a book before me. It was called 
The Prayse of Ignorance ; and, in 
the two grave-looking brown-com- 
plexioned pages that lay open, I read 
as follows: 


—— Hee was made to bee happye: but 
not learned: for, eating of the Tree of 


Knowledge hee was caste out of Paradyse. 
rance: but 


Hys was the Blisse of Igno 
We being born to bee learned, and unhap- 
pye withall, have noght but the Ignorance 
of Blisse. 


Soe we aske not which bee the most 
happye; but which bee the leeste unhap- 
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we: and trulye hee hath leeste Paines 
py ) y 
that hath not most Bokes. 

Hee is your Berkshire or Hampshire 
manne with a harde Head and a long Sto- 
mack. Which isa Hogge amongst Wittes, 
but a Witte amongst Hogges: and when 
hee sleepes, you wot not which can grunt 
loudeste. For why? Hee beares no care 
on hys Head; excepte hys Hatte: and 
that hee hath not much care withall, ex- 
cept a-Sundayes. One maye rede in hys 
Vysage that he wots not to write: but hee 
maketh hys Marke; and soe hath one to 
ten chaunces againste the Gallowes. 

Hys Haire is unkempte ; and soe is hys 
Intellecte: but betwixt both hee saveth a 
World of Trouble. Hys Head itches: it 
doth not ake. It is as emptye as a drye 
sowle; but his Belly is crammede to the 
fulle ; for hee is no author. 

You maye write him downe a Manne 
with one Idea: but hee is more blessede 
than anye with two; for hee hath nonne of 
their feverishe Deliriums. How can hys 
Minde wander ? 

Now look you to our Schollar. Hee 
cryes in hys verye Birthe: for hee is 
stryped into hys A. B. C. Most of hys 
Wordes doe end in O, and hys Whyp- 
pinges have many Syllables. Hee hateth 
hys Boke fulle sore: and noe Marvel! 
For hee wotteth, to the Sorrowe of hys 
Bottom, that Learning is at the Bottom of 
hys Sorrowe. There is a naturall Hyphen 
betwixt them. A connexion of Minde and 
Matter. One cometh not without the 
other: and hee curseth them both in hys 
Waye. Hys Grammar bringes him freshe 
Annoye: for hee onlye weepeth in another 
Tense. But hee gets the Interjections by 
Ilarte. Figures are a great Greefe unto 
him; and onlye multiplie hys Paines. The 
dead Tongues doe bringe him a lively sor- 
rowe: hee gettes them at hys Finger’s 
endes. 

And soe hee waxeth in Growth: into a 
Quarto or Folio, as maye bee. A greater 
Bulke of Learning and Heavinesse ; and 
belike hee goeth madde with Study over- 
much. Alsoe, hee betaketh him to write : 
and letts his Braines be suckede forthe 
through a Quill. If hee seeke to gette 
Monneye hys Boke is unsolde ; and if hee 
wolde have of the Worlde’s Fame, hee is 

raysde of those that studye not hys 

imes: or is scornde and mockede of 
those that will not understande hys Con- 
ceites. Which is a great Sorrowe: for 
Poesie hath made hys Harte tender; and a 
little Worde is a greate Paine. Soe he 
getts noe Substance; but looses Fleshe. 
lastlye he dyeth a pitifull Death: the 
kindlye Creditour of an unkindlye Worlde ; 
aml then hee is weepede for; and it is 
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askde : “* Why will hee not write again ?” 
And the Parishe Clarke hys witte suf- 
ficeth to hys Epitaph: which runnes : 
Alake! alake! that studye colde not save 
Soe great a Witte out of so small a grave 
But Learning must decaye and Letters 
both 
And Studye too. Death is a dreadfull Goth 
Which spareth nonne 


Unfortunately, I could neither read 
further, nor turn over the leaf through 
the glass; and, still more unfortu- 
nately, I did not go in and purchase 
the book. 

However, I had read enough to 
lead me toa decision, that the igno- 
rant are most happy ; and, as I walk- 
ed away from the window, I repeat- 
ed the lines : 


No more: where Ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise. 


As this was the second great ques- 
tion that I had decided, I walked on- 
ward to Waterloo Bridge, without 
any doubt of being able to determine 
the third ; viz. as to the merits and 
demerits of the bridge, and its archi- 
tect. 

But here an unforeseen difficulty 
resented itself; for owing to the 
ateness of my arrival, and the sud- 

den fall of a very dense fog, I was 
unable to do any thing more than 
determine to come again. 

I accordingly walked back into the 
Strand, and finding a stage at Somer- 
set House, I took my seat in it, and 
turned towards home. I had three 
travelling companions, two males 
and one female, and after we had 
discussed the usual topics, and paid 
the usual compliments, the conversa 
tion dwindled away into a profound 
silence: I therefore employed myself 
in the arrangement of my travels, and 
in recollecting the various incidents 
and _ reflections to which they had 
given rise. I must request, Mr. Editor, 
your utmost indulgence towards one 
so inexperienced as a traveller, and if 
you should find that the style of my 
narration is rugged and uneven, and 
that the incidents and reflections are 
abrupt and unconnected, I beg that 

ou will attribute it to the unpleasant 
jolting of the stage, and the frequent 
interruptions and stoppages that it 
met with. Incoc. 
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WARNER’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND THEOLOGY.+ 


MOCK MANUSCRIPT SERMONS, 


The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.—Milton’s Lycidus. 


We thought it right, in a late 
Number, to expose in rather plain 
terms, an infamous invasion at- 
tempted to be made by the country 
dances upon our churches. We 
endeavoured to point out the hypo- 
crisy of that attempt, by which it 
was sought to build a Hymn Book, 
the frame-work of which should be 
Neil Gow stuccoed over with the sa- 
cred cement of Whitefield and Wesley. 
Our readers will hardly believe that 
this species of religious craft has not 
confined itself to the organ-loft and 
the pews; but has cunningly crept 
its way up the steps, and seated 
itself in the Pulpit. The Rev. R. 
Warner, rector of Great Chalfield, 
Wilts. has accomplished a great in- 
vention for those indolent and cau- 
tious pastors, who would fain have 
their flocks believe that the Sabbath 
words that float from their lips, 
floated originally from their pens. 
Sir Roger De Coverley made it his 
boast, that his curate delivered 
sound discourses from the pages of 
Tillotson and Barrow ; and the cu- 
rate himself had no inclination to 
disguise the source from which the 
sacred waters ran. But the Rev. R. 
Warner is a very different person 
from either Sir Roger De Coverley 
or his curate: he thinks that idle 
pastors had better retail Ais little 
parcels of Theology, made up like 
packets of gout specifics, or Seidlitz 
powders, for ready use and infallible 
relief: it is not his opinion that the 
clergy should let the congregation 
into the secrets of the cushion, and 
therefore his “ Series of Ten Ser- 
mons” is “ printed in a beautiful 
Manuscript Character, stitched iu 
black covers.” We almost expect to 
see the advertisement conclude with 
the earnest advice, “ Be sure to ask 
for Warner’s Blacking.” 

Many of our readers have seen a 
set of Skeleton Sermons, qualified for 
the use of young divines, whose abi- 


lities for composition might not be 
altogether of the highest or the 
clearest order. These bladders and 
corks for young dabblers, these theo- 
logical pick-locks for opening the 
pews of the heart, were bought up 
eagerly, and the most difficult pas- 
sages of old divinity were opened by 
them. Sermons composed from these 
skeletons were doubly didactic, for 
they taught not only the congrega- 
tion but the teacher. By the help of 
these leading-strings the most timid 
person might wander safely through 
all the tangled mazes of Scripture 
controversy, and perhaps be en- 
abled ultimately to walk alone. There 
might be some deceit, it is true, in 
passing off such cast-iron discourses 
as though they were hammered and 
wrought out of the malleable ore of 
the preacher's brain; but as some 
trouble was really necessary to render 
the articles fit for use, it was the 
less culpable to endeavour to put 
them forth as original. We wish we 
could speak as tenderly of the series 
of ten sermons now before us; but 
the hypocrisy of the endeavour to 
foist a limited number of packets of 
very indifferent and common-place 
prose upon a church congregation, as 
the patient labours. of the week, by 
means of a “ manuscript character” 
and a “black cover,” is so offensive 
in our eyes, that we should hold our- 
selves to be poor advocates of ho- 
nesty and decorum, if we were to 
pass by so gross an infringement of 
the candour and decency of the 
church. If a printed sermon is to 
be selected, why should there be any 
disguise? 1s there any peculiar vir- 
tue in a manuscript. character? Any 
superior holiness in a black cover ? 
None :—but the ready-made homily, 
thus clothed, is an apparent assur- 
ance to the flock, that the shepherd 
has been watching and toiling all the 
week for its safety and its welfare. 
It is intended that this «« manuscript 
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character” should give a colourable 
history of nights and days of intense 
reading and severe application,—of 
deep and holy thought, and serious 
writing ; and that it should be a gua- 
rantee for continual exertion. Would 
some unruly churchwarden, or pesti- 
lent overseer, insinuate that the cu- 
rate was a lover of loo, or a wor- 
shipper of double-barrelled guns, is it 
not sufficient for him to reply by 
inquiring how, in such case, his ser- 
mons could be so beautifully com- 
posed and so fairly copied? Would 
any one say he was an idle and a 
negligent man,—is not the constant 
discourse, in its neat black cover, an 
ample answer? The subjects of 
these sermons, too, are the most im- 
portant on which a minister can dis- 
course, and thus prove, in a still 
stronger manner, his erudition, zeal, 
and ability. That congregation would 
he ani ungrateful congregation indeed, 
that could suspect a clergyman of 
negligence or want of power, who 
should descant learnedly upon 


ist. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Fall 
and Corruption of Man.—2d, Do. of Re- 
pentance.—3d. Do. of Faith.—4th. Do. of 
Good Works.—5th. Do. of Conversion and 
Atonement through Christ.—6th, Do. of 
Regeneration by Baptism.—7th. Do. of the 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit ; for Whitsunday. 
—8th. Do. of the Holy Trinity.—9th. Do. 
of the Holy Sacrament.—10th. On the Fi- 


gurative Language of Scripture. 


All which Do’s are printed in a neat 
MS. character, and stitched in black 
covers; so that it is next to impos- 
sible that even the persons in the 
galleries should detect the pious and 
erudite fraud. 

But we have consumed all the 
Space we can afford for this unseemly 
publication, and shall content our- 
selves with once for all protesting 
against the hypocrisy which blackens 
more than the covers of this pitiful 
Series of sermons. We are quite 
sure that no ingenuous mind would 
knowingly second these contrivances; 
and we therefore hope that the few 
observations we have hastily made, 
will have some effect in showing 
them in their true (and not their ma- 
nuscript) character. 


When the heads of our Establish- 
ment every where raise the cry that 
“the Church is in danger,” when 
the land is acknowledged to be full 
of Dissenters, against whom accu- 
sation is preferred that their teachers 
are not intelligent, scholastic, pro- 
found—like the clergy of the Church 
of England,—is the justice of our 
charge, the strength of our cause, to 
be rested on the “ Ten Sermons of 
the Rev. R.Warner?” Infidelity is 
said to be more active now than 
ever, and in its ingenuity more 
subtle: —but what need we fear, 
since the essence of ‘“ Church of 
England Theology” is contained in 
ten magical packets, one packet a 
dose, which can be sent by return of 
coach to any part of the infected 
kingdom ? 

Alas! Leviathan is not so tamed. 


It remains to be said, in justice to 
the Rev. Richard Warner, that he is 
not the original discoverer of this 
ingenious plan for a machine to 
abridge the labours of his clerical 
brethren. Dr. Trusler of Bath, his 
predecessor, was the renowned in« 
ventor; and his fame in this, and 
similar undertakings, is thus immore 


talized by the pen of Cowper: 

But hark—the doctor’s voice !—fast wedged 
between 

Two empirics he stands, and with swoln 
cheeks 

Inspires the news, his trum Keener far 

Than all invective is his e, 


While through that public report 

He hails the clergy ; and, defying shame, 

Announces to the world his own and their’s ! 

He teaches those to read, whom schools dis- 
miss’d, 

And colleges, untaught ; sells accent, tone, 

And emphasis in score, and gives to pray’r 

Th’ adagio and andante it demands. 

He grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern yse; transforms old 
print 

To zig-zag manuscript, and cheats the cycs: 

Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. 

Are there who purchase of the doctor’s ware ? 

Oh, name it not in Gath !—it cannot be 

That grave and learned clerks should need 
such aid. 

He mr is in sport, and does: but 

rol, 
Assuming thus a rank unknown before— 
Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church ! 
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LIFE OF 


Lewis Henry CuristorHer 
Hétry was born on the 2ist of De- 
cember, 1748, at Mariensee in the 
Electorate of Hanover, where his 
father, Philip Ernest Holty, had offi- 
ciated as a clergyman from the year 
1742. His mother, Elizabeth Juliana 
Gissel, who was his father’s second 
wife, was the daughter of a solicitor 
at Celle. She also dying young, his 
father in 1758 married his third wife, 
who became a widow in 1775. 

According to the testimony of his 
step-mother, who had known him 
from his tenderest infancy, Hélty was 
exceedingly handsome until his ninth 
year, in which the small-pox effaced 
his beauty. He early manifested a 
sprightliness of disposition and a de- 
sire of knowledge which were very 
remarkable. As soon as he could 
manage a pen, he began to write 
down whatever had struck his fancy 
in the course of recital, or in ordinary 
conversation. His deportment to- 
wards every person was affectionate 
and winning; and he let no opportu- 
nity pass of defending those whom he 
esteemed, when any thing to their pre- 
judice was uttered in his presence. 
He was consequently a universal fa- 
vourite, as well on account of his 
personal beauty, as of his droll sallies 
and observations. His mother died 
of a consumption, and he was, in the 
week of her decease, attacked by an 
inveterate small-pox, which, added 
to the effects of grief, for a long time 
threatened him with the loss of sight, 
and deprived him of that sprightli- 
ness which was natural to him. After 
the lapse, however, of two years, he 
recovered the use of his eyes, and re- 
doubled his ardour and diligence in 
learning. His father, who was a 
member of the German Society of 
Gittingen, was well versed both in 
sciences and languages, and also im- 
bued with a taste for poetry. Under 
his superintendance, yuung Hilty 
became instructed in the Latin, 
French, Greek, and Hebrew, as well 
as the German language,—in Geo- 
graphy, History, and all the other 
branches of a school education. His 


HOLTY.* 


diligence was so intense, that he 
would not suspend his application 
even during breakfast ; he never ap- 
peore at dinner or supper without 
eing summoned, and secretly stayed 
upevery night until three o’clock. This 
last practice, when discovered by his 
father, was prohibited by him, and 
Hdlty’s mother allowed him only a 
scanty light when he withdrew to his 
bed-chamber at eleven o'clock, the 
hour at which the family usually re- 
tired. However, all the care that 
was taken to remove lamps and 
candles out of his reach proved in- 
effectual, for it was found out a con- 
siderable time after, that he used to 
provide himself with oil during the 
day, and to cm lamps out of tur- 
nips. In order, besides, to awaken 
early for the purpose of reading the 
books which he huddled together 
from all quarters, he used to tie a 
string round his arm, to which a 
stone was attached, and this he laid 
on a chair by his bed-side, that when 
about morning he should turn in the 
bed, the stone might fall and the 
chuck upon his arm arouse him. 
Notwithstanding all this eagerness, 
he was far from being either morose 
or haughty: on the contrary, his 
cheerful, mild, obliging, and tender 
disposition, rendered him the joy of 
his family before he became their 
pride. Out of school-hours, he found 
a pleasure in wandering through a 
shady wood, with books in_ his 
pockets, which he used to read aloud, 
—and in contemplating the beauties 
of nature. At Géttingen he after- 
wards perused the best authors in 
this manner. His propensity also for 
the terrific early displayed itself. 
He used to visit the church-yard, and 
other appalling places, at all hours 
without fear, and even weaned some 
grown persons from their apprehen- 
sions by exhibiting them in a ridi- 
culous light. He often dressed him- 
self out like a ghost, and glided alone 
among the graves in the evening, 
merely for his | rayne and without 
intending to frighten any one. At 
the age of eleven he made his first 





* From a life of him written in German, by Voss. 
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essay in poetry, and became so at- 
tached to the pursuit, that even while 
in church rhymes occurred to his 
mind, which he used to write upon 
the wall when he happened to have 
no paper. Of the concerns of the 
hody he was quite regardless, and it 
required no small persuasion to in- 
duce him, upon arriving at Gottingen, 
to exchange his dusty woollen coat 
for the grave brown suit with gilt 
buttons which he was obliged to 
wear. 

After some time spent at a public 
school in Celle, he in 1769 commenced, 
ut Géttingen, as a student of theolo- 
zy, where he was to remain for three 
years. To his other studies he here 
alded that of the Italian language. 
In the third year he made the ac- 
quaintance of Biirger and Miller, and 
afterwards of Voss, Boie, Hahn, 
Leisewitz, Cramer, and Count Stoll- 
berg. Having been permitted to re- 
main another half year at the Univer- 
sity, he laboured assiduously until 
he obtained an exhibition which was 
in the gift of two ladies, and commons 
free, in addition. He was also ap- 
pointed to a situation in the Philo- 
logical Seminary, and signified to his 
father that he intended to supply all 
his remaining wants by the profits 
arising from tuition. 

_ Those who saw Hiélty for the first 
time did not readily discover his 
character. He was robust, round- 
shouldered, and awkward, unwieldy 
in his gait, and of a deathy paleness, 
silent, and inattentive to those about 
him. Notwithstanding his simple 
air, however, his laughing eye, which 
was of the clearest olue, sparkled 
with an expression. of sincerity and 
archness, which diffused. itself over 
his entire countenance, when he was 
enjoying his books, rambling through 
a beautiful country, or lying on his 
back under a blooming tree. His 
feelings, which were intense, he 
usually suppressed,—and whenever 
he gave them vent it was almost in- 
variably in some characteristic man- 
ner. He was in the company of a 
few friends at Hahn’s, when the news 
was brought that Klopstock was to 
pass through Gittingen. He had 
been hitherto rocking himself very 
composedly in his seat, with his 
bread and’ butter in his hand, but, 
pon hearing this, he stood up, and 
began to whirl himself about on the 
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heel of his left foot, with a véry slow 
and awkward motion. ‘* What are 
you about there?” inquired one of 
the friends. “ Enjoying myself!” re- 
plied he, smiling. Of little confi- 
dential parties he was particularly 
fond, especially where the board was 
crowned with Rhenish wine. He 
would recline upon rose leaves, a- 
noint his beard like Anacreon, and 
make such solemn preparations for 
drinking, as if he were about to real- 
ize the termination of his own song, 
written in praise of that genial beve- 
rage; but the matter ended there. 
Voss never saw him weep but twice. 
One day Hélty avowed, as if acci- 
dentally, that he used to spit blood in 
the morning ; but it was not, until 
after many repeated and ineffectual 
remonstrances, that he was at length 
persuaded to consult Richter. This 
physician, after inquiring into the 
case, gave him consolation, but in 
such a mamer that Hélty understood 
him, and on returning home he wept 
bitterly. The other occasion, was 
his hearing of the death of his father. 
He entered Voss’s room with a trou- 
bled countenance. ‘ How goes it, 
Hilty ?” inquired the latter. “ Very 
well,” answered he, smiling, “ but 
my father is dead,”-—and tears gush 
ed along his pallid cheeks. 

He spoke little or nothing, even 
among friends, when the company 
was numerous. When he did, it was 
only to interrupt the conversation by 
some droll sally, rendered still more 
laughable by the dryness with which 
it was uttered, and the serious 
countenance of the speaker. He 
often visited Leisewitz without ex- 
changing a.word with him, until at 
last by some chance they entered into 
conversation : however, his oddities 
didnot prevent him from being loved 
and revered by his companions, who 
esteemed him as it were something 
sacred. To this appearance of in- 
difference he joined an ardent curio 
sity. He had the earliest intelli- 
gence of the new works which ap- 

at the fairs, and rummaged 
through all the reviews which con- 
tained either praise or blame of him- 
self, or his friends, although he equal- 
ly disregarded both, as issuing for 
the most part from the pens of inex- 
perienced or venal critics. He often 
sat during whole days, and the 
wan part of the night, poring over 
2Pe2 
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folios mad guartos, transcribing or 
selecting. He laboured through some 
indifferent English and Italian odes, 
and there are to be found among his 
papers, translations from Tasso and 
Ariosto, and little Greek poems, 
which were never intended for publi- 
caticn. In his latter years he learned 
tl panish language, and thus ex- 
tended that wide field of knowledge 
the flowers of which he loved to cull 
upon their native soil. 

Hilty was never seen to be discon- 
tented or peevish when surprized 
over his books. He quietly closed 
the volume, and gave his friend a 
most cordial welcome. One of his 
favourite amusements was the writ- 
ing of rhymed terminations,* and 
parodies in imitation of the noisy 
poetasters of the day. At some of 
the social meetings, poems on some 
prescribed malgect were to be given 
in, and the defaulter was obliged to 
wear, as a punishment, a paper coro- 
net in the shape of a grenadier’s cap. 
On one occasion, it was by main force 
that Hilty escaped the superimposi- 
tion of one of these crowns, formed 
out of a Géttingen weekly paper, in 
which a “condemned” poem of his 
own (a term of disapprobation which 
he used to affix to those compositions 
in which he had not succeeded ac- 
cording to his wishes), had been 
printed. He was kind and obliging 
in the extreme, and never, even by a 
look, evinced any disinclination to 
form one at their meetings, or ram- 
bles through the fields, although, as 
was often discovered, he had thereby 
been obliged to postpone very impor- 
tant business, and to repair the lost 
time by the sacrifice of his night’s 
rest. He instructed Miller in oe 
lish, Hahn in Greek, Voss in English 
and Italian,—and Miller in return in- 
troduced him to a knowledge of the 
language of the minstrels,t with 
which he had become acquainted 
through the medium of the Swabian 
dialect. 

In the autumn of 1773, Halty be- 
gan to teach for money, and in the 
ollowing summer to translate from 
the English, in which pursuit Voss 
co-operated at the beginning, A 
letter of his, written in April 1774, 
contains the following passage :— 


It occurred to me to give lessons j 
Greek and English, for i purpose of 
earning something, and taking the burthen 
off my father. I gave daily five lessons, 
But I have not been paid by one half of 
my pupils; some have gone away, and 
others show no intentions of paying. |} 
have contracted debts, and must again 
have recourse to my father. 


Among other pieces which he 
translated about this period, were 
Hurd’s Dialogues, and the first part 
of Shaftesbury. It has been asserted, 
but erroneously, by Miller, that Voss 
completed the translation of the re- 
maiming parts. 

Some more passages of the letter 
above alluded to will convey a more 
vivid idea of Hdélty’s mind than a 
cold description could furnish :— 


I am still here. Who knows how long 
the separation will last, when once I shall 
be severed from my friends? I will stay 
with them as long as I possibly can. My 
principal occupations are to be the reading 
of Greek and the writing of poetry. How 
sweet is the idea of immortality! Who 
would not with pleasure endure all the mi- 


“series of life when that is to be the recom- 


aig It is a delight incomparable to 
ook forward to a succession of future be- 
ings, who will love our memory, and wish 
themselves transported back to our days, 
and in whose breasts we shall kindle the 
love of virtue....I should like to live for a 
few years in some great town, and to be 
introduced into every kind of society, with 
the view of studying man more attentively, 
which I feel will be indispensably necessary 
if I am to make my fortune as a poet. I 
have spent my years among books....If I 
had no brothers and sisters, who after my 
father’s death would be in want of my as- 
sistance, I should not be anxious about ob- 
taining any situation, but depend upon 
translation alone, living sometimes in town, 
sometimes in the co In the town 
I would amass ‘knowledge of mankind, 
and in the country write poems. My 
desire for rural life is so strong, that I could 
hardly make up my mind to pass.all my 
days in town; and, in fact, whenever I 
think of the country my heart begins to 
beat. A cottage with i Wool near it—a 
meadow with a silvery spring—and a wife 
to share my cottage—are all I wish for on 
earth. Of friends I feel no want, for I 
possess them already. ‘Their love will 
brighten my sad hours, and my happy 
ones they will render still more happy- 
Their letters and works I would read near 
my spring, and in my wood, and recal 
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those blissful days when I enjoyed their 
society.....shall I make more ballads? 
Perhaps I shall manufacture some more, 
but they will not be numerous. A writer 
of ballads appears to me like a harlequin, 
or the proprietor of a show-box. My pre- 
dominant inclination is for rural poetry, 
and the sweet and melancholy musings of 
thepoet. It is in these that my heart takes 
the most lively interést. I will summon 
all my powers. I will not be a poet at all, 
unless I can become a greatone. If I can- 
not produce anything which shall bear the 
stamp of immortality, and rival the works 
of my friends, no syllable of mine shall 
ever be printed. A middling poet is a 
nonentity ! 


In another letter, rmegg bapa the 
13th of December, 1773, he writes 
thus :— 


I have just left the society of our friends. 
I thank Heaven that brought us together, 
and shall continue to do so as long as the 
breath is in me. Sacred friendship, how 
much hast thou blessed me! I knew 
nobody—1I could open my heart to none— 
thou hast united noble hearts to mine— 
thou hast caused me many a happy hour, 
and wilt contribute to sweeten all the fu- 
ture bitternesses of my life. Laura was 
born, and has been educated in town. 
She is the handsomest being I have ever 
seen; no image of ideal beauty could I 
create more perfect. She has a tall com- 
manding figure, a fine shape, an oval 
face, light hair, large blue eyes, a bloom- 
ing complexion, a grace and charm in all 
her looks and gestures. Never did I sce 
a female dance with more elegance: my 
heart has trembled with. delight when I 
have heard her sing a foreign song (for she 
also understands Italian and French). She 
takes great pleasure in the works of Kleist 
and Gessner; whether she reads Klop- 
stock I do not know. When I first be- 
came acquainted with her, she was- with 
her sister, who was married in my native 
place, and died in December 1768. It 
was a beautiful May evening; the night- 
ingales were beginning to sing, and the 
twilight shades to close in. She was walk- 
ing through an orchard of apple-trees in 
full bloom, clad in the colour of innocence. 
Pink ribbons waved upon her beautiful 
bosom, and a beam of the westering sun 
frequently tinged her white robe and lovely 
neck. What wonder that such transcen- 
dent charms made an impression on me, 
so tees that no distance could efface it! 

should fill a sheet, were I to tell of all 
the love-sick fantasies and follies which 1 
at that time committed. After the lapse 
of a twelvemonth she returned to town. 
In a year one has time for many a celestial 
dream, and amatory composition. Neither 
was wanting...I saw her twice after her 


% 


marriage. When I visited m ts 
Toot antneihi'T Teast Chat she wat and, 
probably, near her end. It is sinful to 
love her any longer. ° My love is, indeed, 
extinguished, and nothing remains but 
a sweet remembrance, and temder heart- 
beating, when her image appears before 
my eyes. Still I have, at times, the most 
ardent wish to see her once more. Might 
she not have felt a reciprocal attachment 
for me? I never declared my affection 
for her, nor was capable of so doing. How 
could a young man make a declaration of 
love, and expect a return, who had not yet 
been at college, and on whose chin the 
down of manhood is yet scarcely apparent ? 
Enough of the affairs of the heart.—I 
am, indeed, ashamed of having written 
this letter, but, let it be, littera non crue 
bescunt. 


It is here necessary to explain the 
relations which subsisted between 
the Géttingen friends, as alluded to 
here, and in subsequent letters. The 
several poems, separate and col- 
lected, which Hélty had published 
since the year 1769, had gained him 
the reputation of a youthful genius. 
From Kistner and Murray he re- 
ceived striking marks of attention. 
About the year 1771, he became ac- 
quainted with Birger, the then un- 
known author of some pieces in the 
Almanack of the Muses, and with 
Miller. When, in spring 1772, Voss 
was conducted out of the obscurity 
of Mecklenburgh to Géttingen b 
Boie, the publisher of the Almanac 
of the Muses, Hélty invited him, 
through a friend, to a party at 
which Miller was present. Voss 
found two well-dressed persons whé 
spoke in an unusual dialect, and 4 
mute dressed in rags, who poured 
out coffee, and appeared to be a 
mean domestic of Hilty’s. After 
some time, the friend expressed a 
wish that Voss should hear the new 
ballads recited, and, lo! the domes- 
tic, who was Hdlty himself, with his 
face brightening up, read aloud Le- 
ander and Ismene. The other two 
were Miller and his cousin. Thus 
originated a friendship, in which 
Boie and Frederick Hahn, a man of 
a noble but gloomy mind, afterwards 
participated. 

Ona cheerful autumnal evening the 
younger friends, who were walking 
in the fields, became, on approach- 
ing a fine oak, in the heat of conver 
sation, suddenly inspired as it were 
to devote themselves in solemn 
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league to their country. To this 
society Boie, Count Stollberg, and 
Christian and Frederick Leopold 
afterwards acceded. They met every 
Sunday evening for various literary 
purposes. Several residents of dis- 
tant towns attached themselves as 
honorary members to this society, 
without actual co-operation. Even 
Klopstock, to whom Count Stollberg 
had sent, in 1773, a selection of 
poems, the joint production of the 
members, judged favourably of it, 
and wished to become one himself. 
Biirger was a friend, but nota mem- 
ber. He sometimes frequented their 
meetings, and submitted his poeins 
(as for instance, his Lenora, stanza 
by stanza), to their criticism. The re- 
port of Birger’s verses attracted Cra- 
mer. The society declared against 
German iambic verse, and Voss in 
vain represented to Biirger the unfit- 
ness of the language for that sort of 
metre, by an attempt to translate in 
it the description of Priam’s palace, 
proving also the facility of com- 
posing in hexameters. When the 
original members separated, Over- 
beck, and afterwards Sprickmann, 
acceded to the surviving ones. 

The domestic and retired charac- 
ter of this literary union, the co- 
operation of noblemen of education, 
and other circumstances, at length 
excited jealousies, to which the two 
visits of Klopstock mainly contri- 
buted, for, on his journey to and 
from Carlsruhe; he had devoted a few 
days to the society exclusively. The 
masters in a certain academy, which 
in the beginning was fostered by 
the muse of Haller, and some other 
persons, allowed themselves all man- 
ner of licence in inveighing against 
poets and their pursuits. Voss, at 
one time, intended to rise in defence 
of the abused Hélty, but, upon con- 
sideration, rested his defence upon 
the uprightness and purity of his 
character. During this persecution, 
a story was circulated, which had 
been fabricated at a drinking-bout, 
that a society of bards was formed, 
consisting of a hundred individuals, 
who, wrapped in the skins of beasts, 
used to offer sacrifice on the neigh- 
bouring hills at midnight, to invoke 
Odin and Klopstock, to burn in 
efligy, and to ‘rink, not wine, but 
strong beer. This tale was tricked 
out with many other circumstances. 








Denina, in his “Literature of the 
Prussian Monarchy,” removes the 
scene of the solemnity to the neigh. 
bourhood of the Blockberg, and states 
that there is, in the castle of Stoll- 
berg, at Wernigerode, a large hall, 
wherein the bards of Germany, with 
Gleim as their president, used to 
celebrate, with beer and tobacco, an 
annual feast, at which the seat of 
honour was left vacant for the ge- 
nius of Klopstock. Gleim’ pointed 
out this passage to Voss, and asked 
him where the confounded Italian 
had made out the lie. 

The following strange fabrication, 
insignificant as the materials may 
have been out of which it was com- 
posed, must not be passed over in 
silence. The youths of the society, 
on fine days, delighted to hold their 
meetings in remote villages, some- 
times in the house of a worthy host, 
where some new composition, such 
as Miller's “ May is enticing,” with 
Bach’s music, was frequently taught 
in confidence to the young rustics ; 
sometimes in the clean cottage of a 
peasant, which was Hélty’s choice; 
or on the green sward of a luxuriant 
orchard, where they drank potations 
of rich milk, It occurred once or 
twice, on a moonlight night, that 
they passed the word, one to an- 
other, how agreeable it would be to 
remain in the country (to “ rusticate 
was the technical expression), and 
to compose each a poem, This plan 
being concerted, Hélty’s poem “ To 
Daphne’s Canary-bird,” that of Voss 
on André, and Hahn’s, reminiscence 
‘«‘ Burst thy Clouds, O Moon,” were 
composed in Scharf’s garden at the 
same time. The two first had Jain 
down in their clothes to rest, and 
were breathing the sweets of repose, 
when Habu, holding a light and 
some paper, roused them, and began 
to write. A continued laugh which 
struck their ears prevented them 
from yielding to the melancholy in- 

iration of the moon-light scene. 
This proceeded from one of those 
engaged at the nocturnal.worship o! 
Odin, which was, however, unac- 
companied by smoking and the in- 
vocation of Klopstock. 

In the mer of 1773, Klop- 
stock’s birth-day was celebrated. 
All, including Hélty, dressed in their 
holiday-clothes, assem in the 
afternoon at Hahn’s, around a table 
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which sparkled with flasks of Rhenish 
wine. At the upper end of the 
chamber lay Klopsteck’s works, upon 
an arm-chair. Some-of the odes were 
recited. Klopsteck and the Rhenish 
made the conversation warm ; enthu- 
siasm rose to its height; and senti- 
ments were uttered, replete with a 
noble indignation, against that le- 
vity which turns into a jest every se- 
rious feeling for the sublime. ‘The 
judicious Boie endeavoured to ex- 
cuse it, and the argument became 
still warmer. One drew forth the 
Comic Tales. ‘ To the flames!’ 
echoed all round the room, and the 
flames blazed accordingly. ‘« Here, 
with the portrait out of the pocket- 
book,” cried another. A shout of 
exultation arose as the unoffending 
ay" was thrice carried upward 
vy the heat. This affair, which was 
nothing but a sudden burst of in- 
dignation against those who misin- 
terpreted the desipere in loco in 
which the youths indulged, was 
terminated by Boie, who, smiling, 
reproved their disorderly conduct. 
_ There were, however, many of the 
instructors at Géttingen, who, far 
from joining in the petty war against 
those young and ingenuous spirits, 
favoured them with their counte- 
nance and support. To Kastner in 
particular Halty was indebted for 
many substantial kindnesses. After 
the death of the young bard, some 
msinuations were thrown out against 
his multifarious reading, which Kast- 
ner resented in a poignant epigram. 
About Michaelmas 1774, he ac- 
companied Miller to Leipsic. The 
eta is extracted from his jour- 
nal :— 


We travelled from Nordheim to Rossla, 
the residence of Count Stollberg, in an 
open carriage, with the clear starry heavens 
above us. At Rossla we were transferred 
to what is called the yellow coach, a vehi- 
cle for travelling hung with yellow cloth, in 
which eight passengers can sit—two before, 
two behind, and two on each side. I chose 
one of the side seats, on account of the 
prospect; and gazed out, as from a window, 
a the mighty and beautiful world. 

e — through Eisleben, where Lu- 
ther saw the light, but could neither 
see the house in which he was born, nor 
the town itself, as it was midnight when 
we passed through it. Here we got a 
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travelling companion, an officer. 
We took our dinner in his company at 
Merseburg, and drank ‘a great deal of the 
beer of that place, which Klopstock calls 
the monarch of mali-drinks. It is the 
true EINHERIUM OL, and I am firmly 
persuaded that Odin drinks Merseburg 
beer among his people in Valhalla. We 
partook so heartily of the divine nectar, 
that our faces became as red as fire, like 
Uzen’s when he ascended to the deity. 
Between Merseburg and Leipsic we took 
coffee in a hotel, at the door of which a 
phaéton had drawn up, which conveyed 
two lovely young females. The one was 
remarkably beautiful, and quite captivated 
my fancy. I stationed myself near the 
door, when she got out and re-ascended. 
She once passed ine so closely, that her 
fine arm touched me a little. With sor- 
row I saw them drive off; but I was glad 
that my heart was still capable of feeling. 
What a heaven is love! he is an angel 
who can live in this heaven ; a son of per- 
dition, who has never gained admittance to 
it. Notwithstanding my matted hair, she 
would, pérhaps, have smiled on me, if 
she had known that the celebrated poctic 
dreamer * was standing before her.- 


There is still pointed out at Halle 
a solitary seat in a rock, called 
“ Holty’s bench ;” but Hélty never 
visited that town, during this or any 
other journey. The person who ori- 
ginally bestowed the name thought, 
no doubt, that the feeling poet would 
have chosen such a seat for his me- 
ditations. 

Late in the autumn of 1774, Hilty 
began to spit blood, which he con- 
ik aa merely as the consequence of 
an obstinate cough, contracted in 
the first year of his academic course; 
or, of a stitch of long continuance, 
with which he had been afflicted. 
In the beginning of May, 1775, a 
few weeks after the death of his fa- 
ther, he crossed Hanover from Gét- 
tingen, on his return to Mariensee, 
where he continued toe undergo his 
course of medicine under the care of 
Zimmermann. On the 8th of May 
he thus writes to Voss at Wands- 
beck :— 

may, perhaps, recover my 
ommmatien. ‘by. the use of the prescribed 
remedies, and an adherence to the regi- 
men pointed out to me. You ive, 
pred sey the danger of my si » and 
how narrow the pathway is between life 





* Hilty’s friends sometimes passed 


] jokes on the visions of his dreams, which he was 
80 fond of celebrating, and he used goodhumouredly to circulate their jokes. +a 
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and death, along which I advance. Lit- 
tle as I feay death, I should have wished 
to survive for a couple of olympiads more, 
in order to enjoy life with you, my friends, 
and to avoid being swept away with the 
great tide of mortality, without ever 
having risen above the surface. But God’s 
will be done! As to other matters, I live 
here very agreeably. Mariensee is plea- 
santly and poetically situated. It is sur- 
rounded by woods, corn-fields, and mea- 
dows. But what is the beautiful country 
to me when I have no friend to wander 
with me through it! TI assure you I am 
grieved to the heart when I think of the 
social days at Gittingen, and turn myself 
round to look for friends, and find none. 
I must remain here until Michaelmas. 
There is no alternative. I must first sub- 
mit to the course of medicine, and wait the 
return of my health. It will be bliss if I 
can scrape together as much money as will 
carry me to Wandsbeck at Michaelmas. 
Perhaps I shall visit you for a few days 
towards the end of May, if my health im- 
prove. How long does Klopstock stay ? 
{s Miller still there? I am yearning for 
news from him. It would be sinful for 
you to leave me long in my solitude without 
writing to me. O the joy of passing one 
day in dear Hamburgh! O that we were 
there—that we were there! Send me 
such of my poems as you consider to want 
correction, and let me know what improve- 
ments may have occurred to you. Remem- 
ber me to Klopstock, Claudius, Bode, and 
all friends of the bard’s, both male and fe- 
male. A copy of Asmo omnia sua sccum 
portante would also be very acceptable to 
me. Lastly, I should wish to have a 
copy of the song of the gracious dame. 
Farewell! I eagerly await your answer. 


Hilty wrote again on the 11th of 
May, concerning the state of his dis- 
order, and his hopes of recovery. 


I have a longing desire to hear some- 
thing from you. Write then to me, Voss. 
Write to me, Miller, if you be there. I 
should be glad to hear of your domestic 
affairs ; of your arrangements for the Al- 
manack, of Klopstock, of a thousand other 
things. When I perceive symptoms of 
convalescence I will also saddle my poetic 
nagagain. I shall send you by the earliest 
opportunity a couple of convivial songs, 
which I composed at Giittingen. Have 
you yet enjoyed yourself at the theatre ? 
Are the poets cned down in Hamburgh 
also? Have you seen beautiful visions in 
your dreams, and made a purse of gold by 
celebrating them in your verses? The 
Hamburghers must certainly have already 
begun to goon pilgrimage in crowds to St. 
Wandsbeck ! you must enjoy golden 
— T hope I shall soon see you. Farc- 
Ww : 
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The mere apes of these letters 
agonizes the heart—it seems as if 
one heard from afar the voice of a 
departed friend. There certainly 
are, and will ever be kindred spirits 
to sympathize with this feeling. On 
the 25th of May, he states that his 
health had been improving for the 
last fortnight, and that he could 
again breathe freely, and without 
pain : 


That * * * has fallen in love is quite 
gratifying tome. I always heartily rejoice 
when I hear that one of my friends has 
won the affections of some amiable girl. I 
should wish that all were transported to 
that heaven of love, where once a golden 
seat was for a short time conceded to me. 
Now I totter on the threshold, and the 
door is shut fast against me. I am desirous 
to get an explicit account of the English 
girl of whom * * * is enamoured, and 
of the whole amour. If you wish to do 
me a favour, devote some time or other one 
half hour to that subject. Have you seen 
the maid? She is, no doubt, handsome 
and amiable. What are her parents? Has 
* ©* *®made a formal proposal for her ? 
Has he no proofs of reciprocal affection on 
her part ? Hew did he become acquainted 
with her? I have not yet thought of the 
translation. But it must soon be resumed 
if I think of earning a mite to pay my 
travelling expenses to Hamburgh. The 
beautiful May has glided away imper- 
ceptibly. I sauntered about the garden 
the entire morning, or else in the neigh- 
bouring wood ; or lay in the grass, and 
read the Messiah, or Shakspeare. Often 
as I made the attempt to write, the verses 
would not flow upon me. The novelty of 
this abode was partly the cause, the head. 
ache partly. I will now spread all sails, 
and you may reckon on numerous contri- 
butions. You shall receive from me, if 
fortune be propitious, some odes and 
hymns, a terrific, and a tender ballad, a 
fantasy on the state of the human soul be- 
fore its birth, and perhaps an elegy. I 
will also collect some of my old compo- 
sitions. I have constant invitations from 
my readers and admirers here, and pass 
almost every evening in company. They 
look with wonder upon me, because my 
name has occasionally appeared in the 
newspapers. No one individual is capable 
of judging of the merits of the pieces 
themselves. I do not even think that they 
have all understood your conditions of sub- 
scription. . The following is the proof. A 
certain told me, about two days ago, 
that I had been - in the Hamburgh 

: t, and that it was therein 
stated, that my future articles were to be 
_ “ T.” I believe Prometheus mix- 
up some improper ingredient in the 
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clay out of which he kneaded the brains 
of most men, . .Give Claudius and Claudia, 
and all the young masters and misses who 
have a regard for me, the salutation of a 
bard. I wish with all my wishing powers 
that God may strengthen you, and preserve 
you for your friends and beloved. Fare- 
well—write to me often, whenever you 
have half an hour to yourself. 


On the 12th of June, he thus 
writes from Mariensee : 


I again send you two articles. They 
were both composed in the lovely month of 
May, among nightingales and luxuriant 
trees,—and I shall be rejoiced if they ex- 
hale any of that vernal sweetness which on 
all sides streamed in upon me as I sang. 
I can send you three sheets if you want so 
much; if not, I will not stint the others 
for want of room. I wish you would send 
me all the pieces which you have of mine, 
and point out those passages which need the 
file or burnisher. I have leisure enough 
for using these favourite implements,—and 
I wish to remove all inequalities from the 
surface, before I send the children of my 
imagination into the world. I shall, with 
much thankfulness, adopt any alterations 
which you and Claudius may suggest. 


Again, on the 22d of August: 


You receive herewith three poems, which 
I struck off last week, and sundry altera- 
tions which I have made in former compo- 
sitions. Make what use you please of 
them. The.‘ Future Mistress” is my 
favorite. You can, still retrench 
some faults, and add some beauties. ... We 
are, at present, in the midst of the hay 
harvest—the meadows exhale their sweets, 
and are alive with mowers. I often lie at 
dusk on a hay-stack, and indulge my fan- 
cies, until the silyer moon comes forth 
upon the sky, and agreeably surprises me. 


On the 10th of October, he writes 
from Zelle: 


Write to me by the very first post, whe- 
ther you will continue at Wandsbeck dur- 
ing this winter, or in what other place you 
will fix your quarters. I grope about in 
the dark, and know not where to find you. 
I am ignorant whether you are already set- 
tled in Mecklenburgh, or lingering at 
Flensburg on the shore of the ocean, or in 
what corner of the earth you have secreted 
yourself. If you be still at Wandsbeck, I 
shall go to you; if remove into Meck- 
lenburgh, I shall either follow you, occupy 
your apartment at Wandsbeck, or choose 
Hanover for my abode. I am thinking of 
passing the fair month of May somewhere - 
or other in the country,—either at Mari- 
ensee, or with Briickner. The spring is so 
delightful in the country, and mortals are 
destined to enjoy the sweets of so few of 





them, that I should be to spend 
spring within the dismal walls of a pc 


In the autumn of 1775, Hilty 
went to Hanover, in order to undergo 
a short after-course of medicine, as 
he expressed it, under the care of 
Zimmermann, having determined to 
set out afterwards for Wandsbeck. 
flis hopes rose and fell, but he main- 
tained his cheerfulness, and used to 
pass jokes upon himself. The fol- 
lowing extract is from a letter which 
he sent to Voss on the 14th of May, 
1776, accompanied by some contri- 
butions, for the Almanack of the en- 
suing year: 


If you still have room, I will commu. 
nicate to you some longer poems which 
are still partly in my head, and partly 
out of it. Ihave done nothing this long 
while. They are meagre, unpoetical times 
here,—as meagre as Pharaoh's lean kine, 
or myself. The forenoon I am obliged to 
devote to translating ; after dinner, I get a 
head-ache, and flush in the face, and feel 
dis to do nothing, until about five 
o’clock. I seldom quit my chamber, and 
scarcely see a human being....I have a 

t wish for the proposed excursion to 
abeck, in order to see rational people 
once again. I should like it best at Mi- 
chaelmas: I shall then be rid of my trans- 
lation, and able to pass some weeks with 
you in tranquillity. I have an uncommon 
desire to see you once again. My resi- 
dence here is extremely disagreeable to me ; 
I must either go elsewhere soon, or else 
I shall become rusty. Miller has already 
written several romances. Answer my let- 
ter soon. I shall, in future, write fre- 
quently to you. 

These were Hdlty’s last words to 
him, who, with anxiety, awaited his 
coming. Hdlty died at Hanover, on 
the Ist of September, 1776. 

Such was the life of this youth, 
whose genius struggled so success- 
fully against the pressure of bodily 
disease that he shines among the 
first poets in every department of 
the art which he cultivated. His 
poems were not the creations of a 
mind which centered all in itself, but 
of one which looked upon nature 
with the eye of love, and embodied 
in verse the genuine feelings of the 
heart. From his desire to investigate 
the traces of primeval simplicity of 
manners, in regions where nature is 
unshackled in her operations, he 
had, in the winter of 1774, planned 
to undertake, along with Voss,'a pe- 
destrian tour through Italy and Si- 
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cily. They intended to omit the 
known track, and the haunts of the 
antiquarian and the artist,—and in 
their stead, to remain for a longer 
time in peaceful villages, remote 
from the highway, or to wander 
about with the shepherds of the 
Apennines, and /Etma. They ex- 
pected to earn with delight, among 
the gardens of Hesperia, a_ suffi- 
ciency for their maintenance, by 
translating from the English and Ita- 
lian languages,—and entered into a 
contract with a bookseller to that 
effect. Hdlty proposed to himself, 
as a beginning, an extract from the 
Connoisseur, with Hurd, Shaftes- 
bury, and Plato’s Republic; to his 
destined companion, he proposed 
Blackwell, the source from which 
commentators derived all taeir Ho- 
meric knowledge at that period. 

To speak of Hélty’s piety would 
be superfluous. His poems evince 
that he revered religion with the 
same feelings with which every good 
man does. From the time that he 
was able to earn a livelihood, his 
high spirit prevented him from soli- 
citing any assistance from his fa- 
mily ; hence he was sometimes in 
straitened, although never in actually 
needy, circumstances. Voss, while 
at Hamburgh, happened upon one 
occasion to deplore the necessity 
Hilty was under, of fatiguing him- 
self with translating, even in the ex- 
tremity of his disease, upon which a 
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benevolent lady sent him a donation 
of fifty dollars. He was, however 
already dead when the money ate 
rived, and it was therefore presented 
to his eldest brother. 

Even in the last year of his life, 
Hilty, not thinking his end so nigh, 
occupied himself in forming a col- 
lection of his poems. Death sur- 
prised him, and his papers were con- 
fided to Boie, who undertook to edit 
them, and to devote a part of the 
profits of the sale to the erection of 
a little monument of marble on the 
grave of the Hanoverian poet. Hav- 
ing been, however, appointed to an 
official situation in Dithmarschen, he 
was obliged to delay the execution of 
this project, and a certain person, 
who gave out that he was a friend of 
the deceased, had the audacity to 
publish a garbled collection of his 
poems, culled from various periodi- 
cals, as well of those that had been 
condemned, as of those that had 
been approved by the author himself. 
This circumstance induced Voss, 
with the assistance of Count Stoll- 
berg, to undertake the first genuine 
edition of his works, and the profits 
were sent to Hélty’s mother, to ena- 
ble her to defray the expenses of edu- 
cating her younger children, as a 
monument was considered to be no 
distinction of merit in Hanover, where 
the grave of a Lxisnirz remains 
unknown. X. Xs 

Dublin, August 9, 1821. 








SONNET,—A DREAM. 


As Hermes once took to his feathers light, 
When lulled Argus, baffled, swoon’d and slept 
So, on a Delphic reed, my idle spright 


So play’d, so charm’d, 


so conquer’d, so bereft 


The Dragon-W orld of all its hundred eyes, 

And seeing it asleep, so fled away ;— 
Not to pure Ida with its snow-cold skies, 

Nor unto Tempe, where Jove grieved that day ; 
But to that second circle of sad Hell,* 

Where in the gust, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
Of rain and hailstones, lovers need not tell 

Their sorrows. Pale were the sweet lips I saw, 
Pale were the lips I kiss’d,—and fair the form 
I floated with about that melancholy storm. 


April, 1819. 


) Joun Keats. ° 





* Dante; Inferno, c. 5. 





“ The stormy blast of hell 
With restless fury drives the spirits on, 


Whial'd round, and dash’d amain w:th sore annoy.” 
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EDWARD HERBERT'S LETTERS TO THE FAMILY OF THE POWELLS. 
No. II. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
To Russell Powell, Esq. 


My Dear Russet !—The kind in- 
terest which all your family took in 
the letter which 1 addressed to your 
sister, descriptive of the Coronation, 
has rendered the task of writing to 
any one of you the most delightful 
amusement of my evening hours ; 
and I have now a double pleasure in 
witnessing the various scenes which 
make up the great drama of life in 
this metropolis, from a knowledge of 
the gratification I shall have in de- 
scribing them, and the interest you 
will feel in hearmg them described. 
You well know my restless and un- 
appeasable hunger of mind, after all 
that is either curious or instructive 
in this world,—not regarding per- 
sonal comfort, or even personal safe- 
ty, in the attainment ofeny interest- 
ing object, and ever discipliming my 
temper and my mind to meet and 
mingle with all descriptions of per- 
sons, in order to the observing of 
their habits, their pleasures, or their 
peculiarities. I love to visit the 
great national buildings, which com- 
memorate either the country’s taste, 
or the country’s charities and wealth ; 
—1 love to behold the revelries, the 
glories, the pastimes, of the rich and 
the great ;—I take a deep interest in 
the amusements, the rude sports, the 
noisy vivacity of the poor. You know 
that my knowledge of London had 
previously arisen principally from the 
books which I had read, and that my 
actual experience of life had been 
gained chiefly from the small life of 
market towns and country revels. 
How often, Russell, have we ejacu- 
lated wishes to each other, when 
standing at a wrestling match, or 
looking upon the lads of single stick, 
or, when walking over the most cele- 
brated houses “ for miles round,”— 
that we could see and admire those 
higher and more exciting struggles 
and combats of the great city,—those 
theatres, temples, and palaces, of 
which we had so often read, even to 
dreaming—that we could watch and 
wonder at the workings of that tre- 


mendous hive, into which,—rash 
drone as I am!—I have at length 
ventured to creep. I am now, my 
dear Russell, seeing all that can be 
seen,— insinuating myself into scenes 
and amongst characters which half 
of London even know only by hear- 
say,— wandering amongst the noblest 
buildings around me,—harvesting, 
in truth, within the granary of my 
mind, food enough to last your hun- 
gry spirits through the winter. Rus- 
sell! strange and opposite have 
been my researches of Jate.—I have 
been to the green-room of a princi- 
pal theatre, and witnessed all the 
craft, hate, and envy, “ found only 
on the stage,” as my Lord Byron 
well expresses it in his sweet nui- 
sance, Don Juan ;—and I have pe- 
netrated into all the heartless eager- 
ness, guileful ferocity, and desperate 
spirit of the cock-pit. Greenwich 
Hospital has opened to my eyes its 
majestic, enormous, and _ beautiful 
charities ;—and the bear-garden has 
made me familiar with its strange, 
antique, and brutal mysteries. I 
have beheld the costly state and 
fineries of a court,—the strife, the ter- 
rors, the appalling fierceness of a 
bull-fight,—the pictorial wealth and 
stately formalities of Hampton pa- 
lace,—the beautiful and exciting 
conflict of two great pugilists. Have 
not my pursuits been various, and 
my curiosity unwearied and deter- 
mined ?>—My letters will now, if my 
health and leisure permit, give to 
you, my dear Russell, or to your 
sisters, if the subject should beseem 
them, faithful accounts of my travels, 
-—accounts which will be novel at 
least ; for I do not remember to have 
read any description of several of 
the scenes which I have enumerated. 
—The buildings, the theatres, the 
court, will have gaiety and beauty 
enough to interest the ladies’ minds ; 
for what female heart is proof 

ainst pointed lace, or can contem- 
plate ruffles without emotion ?— while 


the rougher diamonds of the cock~ 
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pit, the bear-garden, and such rude 
mines, will be rich jewels in the cap 
of your curiosity. I have, indeed, a 
scene in store which will be brighter 
and costlier than all the rest; but I 
dare not hint at it yet, lest I ruin 
my chance of being taken to it at all, 
or rashly endanger my safety while 
there :—rest, rest, perturbed Russell! 
until I shall in my wisdom see fit to 
exhibit this brilliant and matchless 
gem to your wondering, your de- 
lighted eyes. 

I should not omit to inform you, 
that Mrs. Mallinson’s letter of intro- 
duction to the Mortons has been to 
me most serviceable and successful, 
for they have taken me by the hand 
with the utmost friendship and libe- 
rality, and have obtained for me 
the sight of many London lions:— 
indeed, they appear to me to have 
access to all the chief cages of the 
city, and the Hectors and Fannys of 
this marvellous metropolis are fami- 
liar to them as household words. To 
render my letters the more intelligi- 
ble to you, as the Mortons will make 
the principal dramatis persone of my 
epistolary drama, I will attempt as 
clear a description of them as I can 
accomplish ; relying upon your in- 
genuity for colouring my sketch 
with the lively and gallant tints of 
your own imagination. I shall 
merely offer you the family in out- 
line, after the style of Retsch’s Faust, 
being convinced that none but a 
masterly hand can safely venture 
upon a minute finishing. Mr. Mor- 
ton, the father, is one of those gentle 
and silent characters, which are ra- 
ther spirits of the household, than 
active and common mortal portions 
of it:—never mingling in the petty 
strifes and light joys of the mo- 
ment,—but softening and quieting the 
former with a bland and pleasant 
ager 6 and heightening the latter 
»y a cheerful and generous regard. 
His age I should guess to be about 
fifty-six; you may perceive that 
Time is beginning to write a few 
faint lines upon his forehead, and 
that his eye Leathe to show that pa- 
tient wisdom which only comes of 
the light of many years. His hair 
(which Mrs. Morton tells me was a 
raven black “ when they were mar- 
ried,” and of which she has one 
precious lock, neatly folded in fra< 
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grant paper, and kept in the inner. 
most recess of her pocket book) is 
just dashed with a glossy white 
which seems to light upon him more 
like the glory than the waste of age, 
and brightens, if possible, the se. 
rene sweetness of his forehead. He 
speaks very little, but he looks as if 
his thoughts ran on with the radiant 
solemnity of a river. His observa. 
tions, indeed, when they do come 
forth, are remarkable only for their 
simplicity and humane gentleness ;— 
and you feel convinced that they 
are, as the old play hath it, killed 
with kindness. His thoughts remain 
with him, but his feelings come forth 
and speak, and you may ever perceive 
that his mind discourses silently and 
with itself, while his heart is the active 
and eloquent minister to his tongue. 
I wish, Russell, you could see him 
sitting at his table, or at his fireside, 
and lighting the conversation with 
his pleasant looks. All customs, all 
pleasures, all regulations, take their 
exactness from his presence, and I 
never saw order wear so attractive a 
garb as that in which Mr. Morton 
clothes her. He has the most pre- 
cise and quiet mode of taking his 
seat, or reading the newspaper (and 
quiet as he naturally is, he is yet 
deeply interested in the political agi- 
tations which ever disturb the heart 
of his country), or stirring the fire, or 
putting on his spectacles. He goes 
to an office somewhere in the city 
daily, but I do not see that his 
merchant-life distracts his home 
comforts, or molests his morning 
thoughts ; whether it be that his pe- 
culiar temperament places all come 
mercial fluctuation in a mild and 
softening atmosphere, or that he 
meets not with those temporary dif« 
ficulties and perplexities which call 
daily at the most obscure and dusty 
dens of business, and afflict the nerves 
of the oldest and most staid merchant, 
1 know not; but the rise and fall 
of stocks—the intricacies of the mar 
kets—the uncertainties and dangers 
of the shipping—the more polished 
difficulties, and changes, and higher 
mysteries of the court, abide not with 
Mr. Morton. He hears the din of 
the nation, and it stuns him not:— 
he sees the great game of the world 
played, and heeds not its rogueries, 
its ruin, or its fascinations. His 
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heart is in his home, and in his 
family, and he does not ever look to 
the winners and the losers elsewhere. 
Such is Mr. Morton. To me he is 
unusually loquacious, which is a sure 
mark of his regarding me kindly ;— 
and the other evening he took par- 
ticular joy, during our rubber, in 
always having a king for my queen, 
and laughed outright in detecting a 
revoke which I committed ; which 
was the most gratifying sign.—He, 
in general, pities the objects of his 
triumphs, and silently pines over his 
own success, which he ever thinks 
«‘ runs too much on one side.” 

Mrs. Morton is a woman of the 
most superior mind and admirable 
manners ; and I never hear her men- 
tioned, even by friends, without ex- 
pressions of the most untainted en- 
dearment. The silence and worldly 
inaptitude of her life-partner have 
called forth the powers of her mind, 
and given a constant exercise to her 
fine judgment. She has the most 
pleasing way of insinuating plain ad- 
vice that I ever beheld; and I be- 
lieve it is impossible to disregard 
the sweet persuasion and delica.e 
earnestness of her voice and expres - 
sion. She is younger than Mr. Mor- 
ton by some years, and has a face still 
eloquent with beauty. The dark eye, 
--the happy forehead,--the pale cheek, 
—the mouth, made ever pleasant 
by a thousand amiable smiles, seem 
still to retain the sweeter virtues of 
youth, and enforce the wisdom of 
experience by giving it a charm 
which experience seldom possesses. 
Mrs. Morton is admirably well read 
in all the sound authors of our Jan- 
guage, and can converse on subjects 
which seldom come under the. con- 
sideration of women... She is mistress 
of the learned. enthusiasm, holy 
poesy, and breathing piety of Bishop 
Taylor, aud can i you through 
the quaint periods. of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s rich and antique philo- 
pia Shakspeare and Spenser are 
familiar to her, in their deepest fan- 
cies, and most curious excellencies ; 
and she is skilful in her knowledge 
of the works of the most. eminent 
painters. She. enlightens common 
walks, the idlest evening rambles, 
with talk, all breathing information, 
and pleasure, and truth. ‘The distant. 
gloomy landscape reminds her of this 


or that picture ; and she points out 
the disposition of the lights and shades 
which frames the resemblance. She 
never delivers her opinions authori« 
tatively, or with a consciousness of 
power, but suggests wisdom for the 
adoption of others ;—and often so 
expresses an ingenious thought, that 
her husband, by a word or two, 
Seems to originate rather than con- 
firm it. It is her chief desire to 
make Mr. Morton appear superior to 
herself, and to that end, her voice 
and her manner are gentle and sub- 
dued in his presence, as though she 
took all her feelings, thoughts, and 
wishes, from his heart and mind :— 
though to those whose observation 
is acute, it is evident that her know- 
ledge is far more profound than she 
chuses to lay open. By an ease of 
manner peculiar to herself she ac- 
commodates her mind to that of 
every person with whom she con- 
verses, and never offends an inferior 
capacity with the least sign of su- 
periority. With all these higher 
qualifications of mind, she is at 
heart a very woman, and has all 
the delicate tenderness, and unfailing 
love, of her sex. The lock of hair 
which she preserves with the youth- 
ful mystery of a girl, awakens early 
pride and young joy within her, and 
sets her dreaming over Mr. Morton’s 
marriage dress and manly person, 
and calls up the mode of his hair, 
and the astounding colour of his 
coat. ‘ Your uncle was dressed in 
bright blue, and had ruffles of this 
breadth (measuring a width upon 
her sleeve, that never fails to exalt 
all the female eyebrows in the room), 
I think he was certainly the hand- 
somest man of his time!—I wore 
that dress which you now and then 
contemplate in my drawer, and I 
cannot say I think the brides of the 
present age dress so becomingly as 
those of my:own day.” Such woman- 
ly reminiscences-as these are always 
said with a mellowed tone of voice, 
and with a glisten of the eye, which 
show how much the devoted nature 
of the sex triumphs over the ac- 
quired formalities and tastes of life. 
Mrs. Morton sits at her table like a 
queen, in the true dignity of grace, 
amd I am happy to say, Russell, that 
1 stand well at her drawing-rooms 
and domestic court. 
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This excellent couple are without 
children of their own, but they have 
taken to their bosoms two nieces and 
a nephew, the daughters and son of 
Mr. Morton’s brother, whom they 
cherish as their own, and upon whom 
they lavish all those paternal endear- 
ments which, in the want of an object 
to rest upon, so often irritate and em- 
bitter the married life. The eldest of 
these young ladies is naturally of a 
good heart, I believe ; but she has so 
many acquired faults, so many 
lady-artifices and studied pretti- 
nesses, that I never know when she 
is thoroughly interested or earnestly 
moved. She is a polite adorer of liter- 
ature and the drama, —and follows the 
stage more like a religion than a light 
and occasional amusement. From 
certain connexions she has become in- 
timate with some of the performers, 
and the consequence is, that a morn- 
ing visit from any tragedian is a sure 
forerunner of seriousness for the day, 
a support and a stay to her pensive 
looks, which she leans upon with a 
most dignified reserve. Miss Pru- 
dence Morton (she was the first of an 
intended series of the cardinal virtues, 
which, to her mother’s deep disappoint- 
ment, was broken in upon by the per- 
verse arrival of two brothers into this 
breathing world) Miss Prudence Mor- 
ton, I repeat her name, is a decided 
Blue, at least as far-as youth and its 
established foilles will permit her to 
be. She is tall, and has dark earnest 
eyes, which at evening parties go 
through and through you in search 
of literary information. She loves to 
secure to her own reading the per- 
son and the attention of some young 
gentleman in the sonnet line, and to 
extract all the sweets from his brain 
as store for the cells of her own peri- 
cranium. She sits at him. She so dis- 
poses her attitude, that his bodily re- 
treat is rendered impracticable. Her 
eyes are levelled against him, and she 
steadily fires down upon his helpless 
ears the eviaaty pallets of her heavy 
interrogatories. “ Have you seen 
Campbell's song in the last New 
Monthly, and is it not charming ?— 
Not seen it! I own I wonder at that. 
Mr. (naming some literary name) 
copied it out for me before it was in ; 
and I like it amazingly.—O! and are 
those yourlinesin the Lonpon? Iknow 
they are-—but why do you use that 
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signature? Not but that I could al- 
ways detect you! Not yours! dear 
me! Well I. thought them not quite 
pensive enough.—But I don’t believe 
you.—O! What is Lord Byron 
about? Mr. (naming another 
literary name) tells me that he is writ. 
ing a wagey: I think Marino Faliero, 
horrid! Mr. —— (naming an actor) 
assures me it would never get up! 
Have you read Don Juan? I have 
not: but I think it abounds with 
beautiful passages, though it is a sad 
wicked book. O! what do you think 
of "s prose? Is it not flowery and 
beautiful? You never know whether 
it is poetry or prose, which is so vastly 
delightful.”—This is a slight and 
meagre sketch of the style of Pru- 
dence’s conversation, which I must, 
as usual, leave to the powers which 
you possess of making a miserable de- 
scription opulent. She has great good- 
nature, the eternal palliative of all 
disagreeable qualities, and can at a 
quiet fireside make herself amusing 
and intelligent, but a stranger at tea, 
or an extra wax candle in the sconce, 
is the never-failing destroyer of all her 
natural freedom. And she straight- 
way exalts herself into the wary, the 
wise, the literary Prudence. Some of 
her sayings are remembered, but con- 
sidering the plentiful crop of her con- 
versation it is wonderful that a few 
scanty ears only are preserved. When 
her form is at its height she, like the 
lovely Marcia, “ towers above her 
sex,” and that considerably, and I 
shall not easily forget the prodigious 
step and grasp with which she wheeled 
me down the stone-staircase of Mr. 
Morton’s house the other day at 
dinner. 

Agnes Morton, younger than either 
her brother or sister, is one of those 
sweet little fairy creatures which we 
seem to recognize as the realization of 
some dim poetic dream, or favourite 
beauty of the fancy. Her light blue 
eyes, softening beneath the shadowy 
yet even tracery of her eye-brows, 
gleam upon you with a modesty and 
tenderness almost unearthly :—and 
the airy figure, ever simply attired, 
seems framed only to be lighted about 
by such gently radiant eyes. Her 
very motion has feeling in it: and her 
voice is quite Shakspearian, being low 
and sweet, an excellent thing in wo- 
man. Indeed her elf-like shape, melo- 
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ious tones, and retired looks, seem 
contrived by nature as contrasts to 
the gigantic figure, vehement voice, 
and vampire gaze of Miss Prudence. 
Agnes, worthy owner of that inno- 
cent appellation, hath the sweetest 
and simplest wisdom in the world: 
Agnes with her lamb-like heart, and 
“those dove’s eyes,” by gentleness 
carries all before her. She rules all 
hearts, as by some fairy spell. Her 
soft exclamations of attachment, dis- 
regard, or wonderment, are potent as 
acts of parliament, or wills of princes. 
You must not imagine, Russell, that 
| am heart-stricken more than be- 
comes a respectful friend, though I 
fear my description rather borders 
on the style of the last new novel :— 
my affections are, as you know, wed- 
ded to books and life, and I see no 
very great probability of my ever de- 
viating into the lover. Besides, the 
times are ill, my prospects are bound- 
ed, and Mr. Vansittart has set his 
face decidedly against Cupid. 
Thomas. Morton, the nephew, or 
Tom, as he is more familiarly and 
affectionately called by his near ac- 
quaintance and friends, (and I always 
think that pleasant monosyllabic ap- 
pellation is a species of short-hand for 
kind-heartedness), is the life, delight, 
and perplexity of the household ; 
—spirited, volatile, effervescing in 
health, and twenty years of age ; he 
is at once the source of mirth, affec- 
tion, and disorder. When you enter 
the house he, like Latimer’s peculiar 
bishop, “is never idle;” either the 
luil is in his hand, and he is pinking 
away at an old portrait ofa greatgreat 
uncle, whose canvas countenance he 
has already converted into a frightful 
rival of the. nutmeg-grater ; or with 
muffles on his knuckles, he is dipping 
away scientifically at the day-lights 
of a pier glass, or getting consider- 
ably the best of a corner-cupboard. 
One while you shall leave him reading 
one of Plutarch’s lives, or burying his 
brain in the dark soil of Bishop An- 
drewes’ Divinity ; but leave the room 
for ten minutes, and you will find 
him on your returm trying the latest 
quadrille with six chairs and a plate 
warmer ; or exercising his legal powers 
of oratory, and convincing a green 
baize table of the strength of his 
talents and his haud, and the inveter- 
ate justice of his cause. He has a 


fine manly person, which, however, he 
a little distorts by the decisive cut 
of his coat, and the Corinthian round- 
ness of his collar,— but it is not at all 
unpleasant to behold his light lithe 
person disdaining the restraint and 
imprisonment of dress, and dancing 
about under the Merino and the buck- 
ram with all the looseliberty ofa boy at 
school. His spirits, when excited, run 
riot, and trample upon fashion in their 
freedom. Buttons, stay-tape, and 
button-holes are set at defiance ; and 
the natural man bursts through all 
his envious clouds, and asserts his un- 
tameable glory. Tom is intended for 
the law, if it shall please his volatile 
spirits to suffer such intention to run 
its unshackled course ; but there is no 
vouching for so heedless and unreli- 
able a mind, which at a moment’s 
warning, or even none at all, might 
waste its sweets behind a grocer’s 
counter, or inspire crossed-legs and 
a thimble on a raised board under a 
dim sky-light. He reads poetry to 
please Pridence ; but he occasionally 
tries her patience by the vehemence 
and sameness of his quotations. He 
has an ill knack of wrenching a pro- 
found or romantic passage from its 
original beauty and meaning, and of 
applying it to some unlucky and lu- 
dicrouscircumstance, to the utter dis- 
may. of his elder and more inspired 
sister. She looks upon him with her 
tragic eyes, a look of learned remon- 
strance; and he receives her rebuke 
with a burst of triumphant laughter, 
which sinks him only deeper in Miss 
Prudence’s displeasure. To Agnes, 
Tom is al] that is respectful, gentle, 
and sincere, recognizing her unob- 
trusive manner and exquisite softness 
of heart with all the generous and 
sensitive regard of his nature. The 
affectations and enormities of Pru- 
dence sit uneasily upon him; but the 
pretty manners and engaging looks 
of Agnes disarm his ridicule and tame 
his heedlessness. Mrs. Morton is con- 
tinually annoyed at the follies and 
bursts of rash gaiety in Tom, but her 
inimitable discernment into character 
makes her perceive a virtue under all, 
which will yet surmount its present 
impediments. Prudence, with all her 
temporary afflictions, sets a proper 
value upon his services at theatres 
and parties,—Agnes loves him for his 
marked and unceasing gentleness and 
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affection,—and oldMr. Mortonsilently 
delights to see how fine spirited a lad 
Tom is, and though often worn with 
his noisy mirth, and suffering in his 
furniture from Tom’s turbulent ex- 
ercises, still he never fails to take a 
pride in the boy, and to say “ Aye, 
aye, let him be young—we were all 
young ourselves, and have all had our 
troublesome days. I myself, (he will 
sometimes continue, to the regular 
astonishment of Agnes) I myself was 
once dangerous to the glasses, and 
had my boisterous propensities. Tom 
is a kind nephew.” And Tom is kind. 
He is kind even to me, Russell, who 
sometimes venture to siit advice over 
his fleeting failings: and his readi- 
ness to fly any where in my service, 
or accompany me on any of my ex- 
travagant wanderings, is so lively and 
pleasurable, that I should hate my- 
self if thought [had written one word 
which would in reality prejudice his 
frank character in your eyes.—There, 
I have given you a picture of the 
Mortons, and it is not “ done in 
little,” I think, but manufactured 
after the style of poor Dr. Primrose’s 
family group,—huge, awkward, and 
unsatisfactory. Tell me, when you 
write to me, whether you detect in 
my poor language Mr. Morton from 
Mrs. Morton, or Tom from Agnes. I 
own I pique myself on Prudence. 
Many of my days, my dear Russell, 
are passed, as you will readily con- 
jecture, in the society of this excellent 
family ; and one or other of them ge- 
nerally accompanies me on my excur- 
sions in search of the picturesque, as 
it may be called, of this mighty city. 
At evening, we discuss the wonders 
we have seen, and many and various 
are the observations we make—each 
admiring, or severely commenting 
upon, the events of the day, after his 
or her own peculiar turn of mind. I 
remember the Coronation was food for 
many candle-light hours, for though 
I then was not so familiar with the 
Mortons, I saw them, and spoke to 
them, at that august ceremony. Mrs. 
Morton described the felicitous effect 
of the grouping and the colour of the 
Scene, and thus opened to me the 
mystery of the beauty that delighted 
me ; and] will say, that if I have been 
at all successful in describing any 
art of that magnificent procession, 
itis to Mrs. Morton that I amindebted 
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for the learning, eloquence, and dis. 
cernment she displayed in her account 
of it. Mr. Morton was not present 
as he did not think that the pleasure 
compensated for the danger of at- 
tempting to be there; but he cheer- 
fully used his interest and his purse in 
procuring tickets “for the girls,” and 
listened, and still listens, with one 
of his own quiet smiles, to the un- 
ravelling of the brilliant and tangled 
threads of the subject, so persever- 
ingly taken in hand by the rest of his 
family. 

We were all sitting one afternoon 
over our fruit,—sipping it might he 
a temperate glass of Mr. Morton’s 
particular, which leapt into the glass 
** with all its sun-set glow,” ever at 
the same interval, and ever in the 
same moderate quantities; our dis- 
course was at its meridian, and we 
sat basking in the warmth of bright 
talk, and could have been satisfied to 
have ever so sunned ourselves. Mrs. 
Morton was in the full plumage of 
wisdom,-——Miss Prudence had laid 
aside those two dilating eyes, so wont 
to expand over a whole company,— 
Agnes sat with her little white hand 
in Mr. Morton’s, and smoothing with 
the other the scanty silken hair which 
scarcely shadowed his forehead. Tom 
was cutting out an orange into a sick 
alderman, and finding in his labours 
their own exceeding great reward ; 
for he could procure no one to eulo- 
gize his sculpture in fruitage—all 
present having often been treated 
with a sight of the same specimen of 
the ideal in art. 1 had my forefin- 
ger of my right hand pertinaciously 
hooked round the stem of my glass, 
in which bloomed that purple flower 
which I have gathered ever since | 
was no higher than a wine glass. 
We were all peculiarly happy, alter- 
nately talking, alternately listening,— 
when the perfect blue of the sky, 
and the intense lustre of the sun, car- 
ried our thoughts to the country, and 
I know not how it was that they 
travelled to Greenwich. One igno- 
rant question of mine led on to one 
sweet remembrance of the ladies, and 
another, another—and my mind be- 
came excited in the n on I heard 


—and curiosity led to uttered de- 
sires—and desires grew to projected 
realizations, till in due course of 
scheming, we arrived at a deter- 
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mination to visit Greenwich Hospital 
on the following day. Mrs. Morton 
would fain have gone that very after- 
noon, that her dest half (in her esti- 
mation) might partake of the plea- 
sure; but Mr. Morton protested a- 
gainst it, declaring that he had seen 
the building many years ago, and 
that the evening damps were much 
against the journey home. The visit 
accordingly was postponed until the 
morrow; and the evening subsided 
into a quiet tea, and a patient rubber, 
in the course of which I led a small 
diamond that forced Mr. Morton’s 
king of trumps, and crowned my 
mistortune by omitting to lead 
through the honour, which lost us the 
game, and which abducted from Mr. 
Morton a kindly and monitory moan- 
ing, till I left the house for the 
night. But on shaking my hand at 
parting, he told me that he believed 
we could not have won the game ; 
and he begged I would not think 
more about it, although indeed any 
card would have been better than 
the diamond. 

I wish I could begin this para~ 
graph with the explosion of some 
such eloquent gun as commences the 
deep tragedy in the Critic ; and thus 
convey to you a perfect and an in- 
stantaneous idea of the rich “ saf- 
fron morning,” without the usual 
flourish of sun and clouds, and all 
the established finery of blue firma- 
ment, and “ gilding the eastern he- 
misphere,” and singing birds and 
fresh zephyrs; but I have no way 
of breaking all this splendour to 
you, Russell, without having recourse 
to these popular terms: you will 
therefore have the kindness to ima- 
gine one of the brightest days that 
ever shone in the first chapter of a 
novel, and you will approach within 
thirty degrees of that admirable 
morning on which it was our fate to 
visit Greenwich Hospital. Our com- 
pany fell off rather in the morning. 
Mr. Morton, as usual, came down to 
breakfast (I was invited to that 
meal, and was punctual) in his easy 
slippers, but otherwise neatly armed 
in cleanliness for his City duties. 
He shook my hand, and slightly re- 
curred to our misfortunes the night 
before by hoping that I had thought 
no more of the diamond, as it was 
really not worth caring about. He 
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rejoiced in the fineness of our day, 
and begged me to admire particularly 
Sir James Thornhill’s paintings at 
Greenwich Hospital, which he re- 
membered were very blue and very 
beautiful; and he then wondered 
whether this Sir James Thornhill 
was any relation of the Baronet in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, for he never 
lost the impression, made in youth, 
that this tale was a true one, and 
that all its characters had lived pre- 
cisely as Goldsmith has so exqui- 
sitely described them. When we 
were all assembled at the breakfast 
table, Prudence broke the ice of an 
apology, by hinting that she doubt- 
ed whether the day “ would last ;” 
and, indeed, that she took no pecu- 
liar delight in seeing a great old build- 
ing, full of lame uncultivated old 
men; and that, indeed, she expected 
Miss would call with the lines; 
and, indeed, that she could not alto- 
gether think herself well, for she had 
heard the clock strike ¢wo, and could 
not see very clearly with her eyes in 
the morning, giving them at the 
same moment a profound roll, as 
though they were revolving like sa- 
tellites around her head, to convince 
us that her sight was affected. Mrs. 
Morton, foreseeing no great advan- 
tage from Miss Prudence’s society 
under her then state of mind, very 
wisely begged her not to think of 
venturing in so dire a state of health ; 
and Miss Prudence, with a sigh that 
seemed ‘ to shatter all her bulk, and 
end her being,” consented to give up 
the pleasure of Mr. Herbert's com- 
pany, with the same species of re- 
luctance that Richard displayed to 
receive the crown at the hands of 
the pertinacious Lord Mayor. Agnes 
looked pale, and was evidently af- 
fected with a head ache, though she 
made no complaints, and was anxious 
to assure us that it would be re- 
moved by the ride and the fresh air. 
Tom would have accompanied us, 
but he had some other engagement, 
which I guessed, by his shrewd winks 
and nods, was not of that order that, 
in the opinion of ladies, ought to su- 

rsede a visit to so noble a building 
as Greenwich Hospital. He wished 
he could make one with Herbert, but 
(squaring with his clenched hands, 
and scientifically touching at the 
tea-urn) he had business in hand 
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that must be taken by the forelock. 
He took an opportunity, while the 
ladies were gone up to attire, to let 
me into the secret of “a bull bait 
down the Edgeware Road, near the 
four mile slab,” which would be 
worth whole pailfuls of pensioners, 
and he was desirous of fleshing a 
young ring-tailed and _ tulip-eared 
puppy, of which he had the most 
extravagant expectations; not but 
that I should be entertained where 
I was going. In less than a quarter 
of an hour from the period of this as- 
surance our breakfast party had se- 
parated ; Mrs. Morton, Agnes, and 
myself, were seated in the carriage, 
rattling through the stony-hearted 
streets. Mr. Morton was steadily 
walking towards his counting-house, 
with a placid heart, and an umbrella 
under his arm, (for he never was be- 
trayed by a fine morning into an a- 
batement of this salutary provision 
against the malice of the clouds). 
Miss Prudence had arranged herself 
over a volume of Wordsworth, and 
a lace-frill, and sat like Lydia Lan- 
guish over the tears of sensibility, 
ready for any one that should come: 
while Tom, with a blue neckerchief, 
and a white hat, was shaking his 
way down the Edgeware Road, in 
the taxed cart of one of the cognos- 
centi, discussing the breed of pied 
and brindled, and sitting with his two 
hands round the lugs of his little tu- 
lip-eared puppy, which sat up in 
restless state between his legs. 

I shall not detain you, Russell, 
over the common adventures of the 
road ; you will know that the prin- 
cipal incidents were the paying of 
turnpikes, a tax which those who 
prize smooth roads and easy riding 
seldom think an evil. We passed 
Charing Cross, a part of the world 
that echoes the word “ Greenwich” 
unceasingly, and is kindly sending 
coaches there every quarter of an 
hour of the day. We passed over 
Westminster Bridge—we passed Ast- 
ley’s Theatre—we passed the Asylum 
—we passed the Elephant and Castle 
—we passed the Bricklayer’s Arms 
—we passed the Robin Hood—we 
passed the Canal—the Three Com- 
passes—the Seven Stars—all build- 
ings and places very uninteresting to 
you, excepting so far as they show, 
being the leading objects of a given 
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road out of London, that public 
houses, in proportion to other houses, 
are as about four to one—extraya- 
gant odds! as Tom would sav. 

How shall I give you an idea of 
the beauty of the far-tamed Hospital 
of Greenwich, rising with its fair 
domes and stately walls, by the side 
of one of the noblest rivers in Eu- 
rope ?—In no way, I fear, save by 
sending you the “ perspective view,” 
sold by the boatswain in the painted 
Hall, done in a very masterly man- 
ner by some one, if I recollect right- 
ly, connected with the Hospital. ‘The 
beautiful park rises grandly on the 
larboard side of the building, to 
speak professionally, and seems to 
protect it from all rude storms, and 
tempests ; as it, in turn, shields its 
old glorious inmates from the blasts 
and billows of the world. There are 
four divisions, all stately and ma- 
jestic; and the court yards and 
kingly statue speak, like an English 
history, of the reign of George the 
Second. The very dress of the pen- 
sioner appears a sober record of the 
fashion of that day, and removes the 
wearer from the modern manners and 
look of the foolish mankind of this 
round-hatted generation. Every old 
sailor appears coeval with the foun- 
dation of the charity, and walks the 
deck of the building under his three 
cornered beaver, more like a formal 
gentleman out of one of Sir James 
Thornhill’s pictures, than the living 
hulk of a man of war, laid up in the 
blessed harbour of his country. All 
the arrangements of this admirable 
charity are so-well ordered that the 
sailor has his life embalmed in com- 
fort, and preserved as much in its 
original shape and appearance as 
possible. The watches are set—the 
food is portioned out—the cooks are 
of the crew—the lieutenants pre- 
side—the bed-rooms are like cabins 
—the wainscotting is of oak—the 
very cloth of the dress is blue. It 
is life in a stone ship,—on an untrou- 
bled sea,—with no end to fresh meat 
and water,—a naval romance ! There 
is no more to do than to take care ot 
their munificent vessel; and I will 
do them the justice to say, that they 
are ever washing the decks. You 
can hardly go over the rooms with- 
out finding one man at his Bible— 
another at a ‘sea voyage— another 
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jooking through a telescope at the 
vessels in the river: they are a silent, 
contemplative race, made so, it may 
be, by the eternal and higher noise of 
the sea, which has unfitted them for 
the lighter voices of their kind. But 
from this general character for re- 
serve and retirement let me exempt 
honest Master Ball, as comely a man 
as ever wore checked shirt,—as con- 
versational a man as ever piped all 
hands,—as cheerful a man as ever 
brake biscuit, or damped a tobacco- 
tinted tooth with a tumbler of cold 
grog. He is, if I mistake not, the 
boatswain of one of the long rooms, 
and sits there as jolly as though he 
should never be old; smiling on all 
comers, and looking over two shining 
bronzed cheeks with the most easy 
and winning assurance in the world. 
Mrs. Morton well remarked, that he 
looked as if he would give sickness 
no more quarter than the enemy. His 
forehead shone insufferably bright, 
and quite dazzled the eyes of the 
beholder ; and his hands were cross- 
ed over the lower button of his 
waistcoat, which fastened as convex 
a little garment as ever bent round a 
comfortable body. Agnes thought 
the forehead was like that of Mr. 
Morton; but we all negatived her 
opinion, and left her to the solitary 
possession of it; which, however, 
woman-like, she tenaciously held. 
But I know not how it is, I am 
getting out of order, and am de- 
scribing a character with which, at 
present, I have clearly no business. 
The terrace that runs along the 
whole range of the building, between 
it and the water, is pleasantly si- 
tuated, but, as it does not much 
abound with pensioners, it is by no 
means a striking attraction in my 
eyes. But in the walk below it, at 
the edge of the water, narrow, incon- 
venient, and thronging with water- 
men, sailors, and other bronzed men, — 
we all delighted to walk. There do the 
maimed and weather-tried tenants of 
the place saunter out their indolent 
and late holiday of existence. There 
do they sit for hours, like Crabbe’s 
Peter Ghrimes, but without hiscrimes, 
looking upon the flood. There do 
they lean,—there stand,—there re- 
cline,—there sidle about. The pass- 
ing of a packet,—the slow drifting of a 
merchantman,—the heavy slumber of 


a Dutch vessel,— the arrowy courseof 
a wherry,—are all beheld and thought 
ever with an unchangeable profun- 
dity and a deathless silence. It ap- 
pears to me that words are of no 
use by the water side. The only 
object that calls up an extraordinary 
expression of surprise or distaste on 
the mahogany line of visages along 
the railing, is the aquatic innova- 
tion of a steam-boat ;—that elevates 
the bristles of twenty or thirty pair 
of rugged old eyebrows, and crum- 
ples up so many dark brown cheeks 
till they look like a row of biffens.— 
But not a word passes. The long— 
rapid—smoking machine goes rat- 
tling by, convulsing the river, and 
agitating the lesser craft:—but much 
as it offends the eyes of the oldest 
sailors, it is passed and passes in a 
dignified silence. I was much amus- 
ed, and nudged my good friends on 
each side to share in my amusement, 
by watching one hale old man, with 
a peculiar and shrewd cock of his tri- 
cornered beaver, probing, with his 
gimlet eye, the rusty hole in the bot- 
tom of a worn-out skiff. He stood 
sideways, peering into it with all the 
sagacity of the magpie’s marrowbone 
survey—now ogling it on this side— 
now contemplating it on that,—and 
appearing to see in it something far 
deeper than our poor optics could dis- 
cern. He looked closer and closer, 
and twined his glossy antiquated 
fingers upon the small of his back,— 
and pursed his under lip,—and gave 
his head a more intense twist—till I 
really thought the hole might not be 
a mere hole, and that I ought not, 
as Mr. Puff says, to be ‘“ too sure 
that he was a beef-eater.” Five mi- 
nutes elapsed, but the inquisition was 
not over ;—indeed, it deepened and 
deepened, and just as I was satisfied 
the scrutiny was ripening to a pur- 
pose, and that the old man was ar- 
riving at his conclusion, he suddenly 
dispersed all our expectations by 
loosening his hands, giving the silver 
buckle of his right leg an easy eleva- 
tion into the sun, and, whistling off 
the last notes of some ricketty tune, 
he left us with an empty stare at our- 
selves, the building, and the river. 
And this is, with these charming old 
men, an incident—a sample of life. 
Thus do they dwell, thus exist in do- 
ing nothing with more industrious 
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exactness than any other kind of idlers 
in the world. 

By the kindness of one of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s friends, who holds some place 
of trust in the Hospital, we were con- 
ducted to the chapel, one of the most 
beautiful places of worship I ever be- 
held, but possessing, perhaps, too 
much of architectural splendour for 
the sincerity and serenity of devo- 
tion. It had not the unobtrusive quiet 
of the little Oratory of Warwick Cas- 
tle: but the gothic style is to my 
feelings always more associated with 
the sacred earnestness of prayer. A 
steady, sober pensioner, with a white 
willow wand in his hand, marshalled 
us up to the extreme end of the inte- 
rior, and pointing to a huge painting 
by West, over the communion table, 
began his daily labour of descrip- 
tion. The Preservation of St. Paul 
trom Shipwreck must be a brave sub- 
ject for an old sailor to enlarge upon ; 
and accordingly, our guide lifted up 
his voice and spake. He pointed out 
the mariners,—the sea,—the vessel; 
and nothing that I can say will afford 
you an idea of the deep rugged vi- 
gour of his voice. When he came to 
a word with an R in it,—it rattled in 
his mouth like a loose sail in a stiff 
wind; and his laborious expulsion of 
sound resembled the exertions at- 
tendant upon working a boat against 
a heavy sea. He resolutely adhered to 
his own mode of pronunciation, which 
made good havoc with many stout 
words, that had stood the storms of 
other tongues ;—but so like the mo- 
notonous tones of the sea was this 
his delivery of sound, that I could 
have closed my eyes and fancied my- 
self sitting near the mainmast, with 
all the world of ropes and booms 
creaking and rattling around me. The 
picture is a clever picture, but it has 
allthe hardness and stiffness peculiar 
to West. The pulpit is not at all 
suited to the purity of the chapel. 
The ceiling is extremely rich. At 
the entrance there is an inner portico 
supported on beautiful columns of 
white marble, which caught the heart 
of Agnes, and was not displeasing to 
the severer eyes of her aunt and 
myself. 

The Painted Hall faces the chapel, 
and is, to be sure, sufficiently splen- 
did :—the ceiling is, as a very clever 
little account of Greenwich Hospital 
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remarks, well described by Sir Rich. 
Steele. And as his language cannot 
fail to be more satisfactory than 
“any thing that I can say upon it,” 
I have borrowed an old copy of 
that dull essayist, and transcribe for 
you part of the passage, as follows :— 


In the middle of the ceiling is a very 
large oval frame, painted and carved in 
imitation of gold, with a great thickness 
rising in the inside to throw up the figures 
to the greater height; the oval is fastened 
to a great soffite adorned with roses, in 
imitation of copper. The whole is support- 
ed by eight gigantic figures of slaves, four 
on each side, as though they were carved in 
stone. 

ca * . * . * Y 

Each end of the ceiling is raised in per- 
spective, with a balustrade and elliptic ar- 
ches, supported by groups of stone figures, 
which form a gallery of the whole breadth 
of the hall; in the middle of which gal- 
lery (as though on the stocks,) going into 
the upper hall, is seen, in perspective, the 
tafferill of the Blenheim man-of-war, with 
all her galleries, port-holes open, &c., to 
one side of which is a figure of Victory fly- 
ing, with spoils taken from the enemy, 
and putting them on board the English 
man-of-war. Before the ships is a figure 
representing the city of London, with the 
arms, sword, and cap of maintenance, sup- 
ported by Thame and Isis, with the other 
small rivers offering up their treasures to 
her; the river Tyne pouring forth sacks of 
coals. In the gallery, on each side of the 
ship, are the Arts and Sciences that relate 
to Navigation, with the great Archimedes, 
many old philosophers consulting the com- 
pass, &c. : 

At the other end, as you return out ot 
the Hall, is a gallery in the same manner, 
in the middle of which is a stern of a beau- 
tiful galley filled with Spanish trophies: 
under which is the Humber with his pigs 
of lead; the Severn with the Avon falling 
into her, with other lesser rivers. In the 
north end of the gallery is the famous Tycho 
Brahe, that noble Danish knight, and great 
ornament of his profession and human na- 
ture. Near him is Copernicus, with his Py- 
thagorean system in his hand: next to him 
is an old mathematician, holding a large 
table, and on it are described two principal 
figures of the incomparable Sir Isaac New- 
ton, on which many extraordinary things! 
that art are built. On the other end of the 
gallery, to the south, is the learned Mr. 
Flamstead, Reg. Astron. Profess., with his 
ingenious disciple, Mr. T. Weston. In Mr. 
Flamstead’s hand is a large scroll of paper. 
on which is drawn the great eclipse of th¢ 


Sun that happened in April, 1715; neat 
him is an old_man with a pendulum, count: 
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ing the seconds of time, as Mr. Flamstead 
makes his observations, with his great 
mural arch and tube, on the descent of the 
Moon on the Severn; which at certain 
times forms such a roll of the tides, as the 
sailors corruptly call the Hygre, instead of 
the Eagre, and is very dangerous to all 
ships in its way. This is also expressed by 
rivers tumbling down, by the moon’s influ- 
ence, into the Severn. In this gallery are 
more arts and sciences relating to Naviga- 
tion. 


Mr. Flamstead looks down, with his 
ingenious disciple, in a way to awe 
all sublunary objects. The mixture 
of gods, rivers, virtues, fame, king, 
queen, and Tycho Brahe, is sufficient- 
ly various to hit the taste of the most 
dainty admirer of variety. I do not, 
however, see in this description any 
account of the portrait of the first 
pensioner, the original man of blue, 
the Adam of Greenwich Hospital, 
whom death turned out of his water- 
side Paradise :—I see no mention of 
him, although the little stunted boat- 
swain pointed him out in the ceiling, 
and dared us to get to any part of the 
hall without encountering the eyes of 
this seaman in the shrouds. I think, 
however, in spite of this, that he was 
blind. At the end of the hall are the 
portraits of George I. and his family, 
all little well-wigged princes, and for- 
midable princesses, doubtless very 
staring likenesses. Sir James Thorn- 
hill figures away also himself, in a 
splendid suit, and enclouded ina wig 
of inestimable curl. ‘‘ The whole of 
this celebrated work was not com- 
pleted till 1727 ; and cost 6,635/. be- 
ing after the rate of 8/. per yard for 
the ceiling, and 1/. per yard for the 
sides.” ‘This appears to me, Russell, 
to be very cheap workmanship, and 
might well be adopted by private fa- 
milies. The sides of the hall have re- 
presentations of fluted columns, which, 
as the boatswain says, “ you would 
believe were carved ;—they are all as 
smooth as this wall.” Mrs. Morton 
engraved a smile upon his copper vi- 
sage, by examining closely, and very 
generously still professing a disbe- 
lief ;—he drew his willow wand across 
it, winked at me, and re-assured her 
that it was “nothing but painted.” 
Lord Nelson’s car stands in one cor- 
ner, and when it is remembered how 
great were the remains which it bore, 
through a grateful weeping people, to 


its last and eternal cabin, and how 
glorious was the wood of which it 
was constructed, it is affecting little 
to say that it inspires gentle, and 
proud, and melancholy thoughts. 

The kitchen, and the dimer room, 
with their homely furniture and pease- 
soup atmosphere, are refreshing to be- 
hold, provided you have not allayed 
the cravings of your appetite; and 
the cleanliness observable around is 
the pleasantest provocative of hunger 
in the world. When we passed 
through these rooms, the scouring 
was going on, and there was a tho- 
rough sloppiness apparent over every- 
thing. The bread-room had a de- 
lightful wheaten odour, which took 
my senses mightily. Agnes, as she 
peeped with her pretty face through 
the grating at the imprisoned loaves, 
heaved a sigh as though she pitied 
the confinement of even a half-quar- 
tern !—so much like a prison did this 
huge pantry look, and so ready was 
her pity for any thing that reminded 
her of a prison. 

We took a survey of the rooms, in 
which were the little cabins of this 
happy crew, all as smart and neat as 
the peaceful hearts and golden leisure 
of their tenants could make them. 
Each pensioner appeared to have 
brought with him the hammock from 
his favourite vessel ; and the clean si- 
lence of the long apartments seemed 
one perpetual sabbath. On entering, 
—there sat our good friend Ball, 
reading near the window, with his 
comely blue legs crossed placidly 
over each other, and his bright old 
eyes twinkling with a roguish joy 
peculiar to himself. He did not rise 
up,—neither did he lay aside his vo- 
lume—Robinson Crusoe, or Philip 
Quarll it might be,—but he looked 
archly upon us, and answered our 
queries with an honest merriment that 
made me wish myself an old bald- 
headed sailor of some sixty years of 
age, sitting in a long room at Green- 
wich Hospital, and answering three 
inquisitive visitors without a care as 
to what queries were puttome. The 
little cabins, or bed-rooms, are small, 
and decked after the taste of the pro- 
prietors :—here you shall see a flam- 
ing ship,—there a picture of Nelson, 
done on glass, with desperate blue 
coats, and alarming yellow breeches, 
and sold by those foreigu pedlars at 
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a price which almost persuades one 
that they must have stoleri the co- 
lours, or pilfered the pictures ready 
framed and glazed. 

We were shown into some of the 
rooms of state, and were hurried 
from portrait to portrait in cruel 
haste. In one room we beheld Cap- 
tain Spearing, the marvellous gentle- 
man that lived seven days in a coal- 
pit without food, and afterwards 
married and had nine children, as he 
by his own ingenious and entertain- 
ing narrative avoucheth. The be- 
lief among the sailors, however, is, 
that a Robin Redbreast brought him 
food, but I do not altogether side 
with the pensioners in this creed. 
He looked so well and neat in 
his light flaxen wig, though up- 
wards of ninety, as I was told, that 
{ had serious thoughts of trying a 
coal-pit myself, and could well en- 
dure the Robin Redbreast’s victuals 
to survive so well and flourish so 
merrily. 

Age, indeed, in this matchless 
building, is as verdant and pleasant 
as youth elsewhere. You see white 
hairs in every direction—but no white 
faces. The venerable chaplain, whom 
1 saw, had a cheerful vivacity, and 
a sprightly vein of conversatien, quite 
captivating and instructive; and I 
am very sincere in wishing, Russell, 
that you and I could have a cozey 
dish of tea with him, and a long chat 
over the early governors and the 
golden days of Greenwich Hospital. 

I have given you, my good friend, 
a very imperfect and hasty sketch of 
this great charity; but I would not 
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tire you with the minute details, 
which you will read in the agreeable 
and intelligent little pamphlet, sold 
at the hospital (a copy of which | 
now send you).—We sauntered into 
the park, and buried ourselves for 
some hours in the green solitude of 
that solemn and peaceful retreat. 
The rich trees, spreading and ming- 
ling their ample foliage—the soft ver- 
dure of the grass—the deep and silent 
dells—the lofty and green eminences 
(commanding a view of the mighty 
city, and its spacious living river), 
all well and wondrously contrasted 
with the scene we had been witness- 
ing, and disposed our hearts to feel 
brimmed with peace and grateful 
joy, and gently to marvel “ why there 
was misery in a world so fair!” I 
shall never forget Mrs. Morton's 
voice, musical and eloquent in that 
blessed place, and Agnes letting her 
sweet nature breathe itself in un- 
restrained freedom. We returned to 
town, and recounted to Mr. Morton, 
late into the night, the wonders we 
had seen ! 

Forgive this letter of fearful length; 
not often will I so err ; but the Mor- 
tons are described, and you will not 
have that description to undergo 
again. Miss Prudence had seen Mr. 
, the tragedian, and was pro- 
foundly pensive :—Tom was tired to 
death, and slept in his chair a sort 
of dog-sleep, learned, 1 believe, at 
the strife he had been witnessing.— 
Farewell.—Love to all the Powells 
—not forgetting yourself, my dear 
Russell. Your’s faithfully, 

Albany. Epwarp HERBERT, 











LETTER TO CORNELIUS VAN VINKBOOMS, ESQ. 


ON THE EXETER EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 


Dear Mr. Van Vinkbooms, 

I am an old man and a lover of 
old pictures, and 1 take the privilege 
of age to address you with that mark- 
ed affection which you will not dis- 
like, when you know that I read your 
dogmas the first among the articles 
in the Lonpon Macazine, and that 
I learn enough from them to set me 
up asa connossicur in this western 
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city. As you are a sort of fosters 
father to the fine arts, and look after 
the sister Muses with a careful and 
parental eye, I am quite sure that 
you will regard any advancement of 
their influence and welfare as 5° 
much achieved by your constant la- 
bours in their behalf; and I therefore 
venture, for nearly the first time 1” 
my life (having only written pape's 
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on political economy in a country 
newspaper, which, however, were 
readily inserted on my merely paying 
the common price of an advertise- 
ment), to address these few lines to 
inform you that Painting hath set 
her blessed foot inthe west —that 
she is rising like a sun in this quarter 
(which, let alone its not being the 
east, is the truest and most apposite 
figure that I can adopt). The mists 
of ignorance are rolling away towards 
the distant villages, and we are be- 
ginning to break forth with a splen- 
dour which will rival the proud lustre 
of Plymouth (the birth-place of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Eastlake) and 
the enlightened glories of Birming- 
ham (the birth-place of no one). 

It has long been considered, dear 
Mr. Cornelius, a desideratum, or, an- 
glice, a thing to be desired, that 
Exeter should add to its agreeable 
theatre (that theatre from which the 
great Mr. Kean was selected), to its 
public assemblies, and its architec- 
tural riches,—an institution for the 
encouragement of the fine arts; and 
at length, partly by the exertions of 
a respectable tradesman of the name 
of Cole (a dealer in drawings and 
looking-glasses), and chiefly by the 
instantaneous exertions of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of Devon—such an 
institution has been formed. Appli- 
cation having been made to the prin- 
cipal persons of wealth and taste in 
the county for the loan of their pictures, 
to form an exhibition, for the delight, 
glory, and instruction of the inhabit- 
ants of Exeter, the Earl of Morley, 
Sir Thomas Ackland, Lord Clifford, 
Mr. Bielfield, and others, with a most 
praiseworthy alacrity, supplied a few 
of their paintings towards forwarding 
the plan ; and with many disappoint- 
ments, and under considerable dis- 
advantages, a small and interesting 
exhibition has been opened. I my- 
self furnished my solitary little land- 
scape, leaving a great yellow stain 
ou the white pannel of my best draw- 
ing-room, to bear testimony of my 
zeal in the cause. Certain it is, Mr. 
Cornelius, that more might have been 
done ; for it is not to be supposed, 
that Sir Thomas Ackland’s best pic- 
ture is the faded portrait of one of 
his ancestors by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
or that his collection is so limited, 
as to afford no more than four trifling 
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works; but let me not undervalue 
the sanction of his name to an under- 
taking in the bud, as I may poetically 
call it. Sir Stafford Northcote (a 
relation of the great Northcote the 
painter, I presume,) indeed, discou- 
raged the attempt at first, as I am 
intormed,—but on seeing that others 
thought it practicable, he begged 
that one of his pictures might be in- 
serted in the room, and his name in 
the catalogue. There appears to be 
a cowardly feeling of the way, and not 
a march at once to success! The best 
works—indeed I may say almost 
the only works worth seeing, are 
from the collection of a Mr. W. Ken- 
dall,—a worthy andintelligent gentle- 
man of these parts, who has contri- 
buted with a liberal hand. There 
are a few, avery few, fine portraits, by 
Opie, Northcote, and Owen ;—par- 
ticularly one cf Northcote’s own fine 
sensible head !—And a very rich, ripe, 
old landscape, A Flemish Revel, by 
Ostade and Teniers (worth the price 
of admission and catalogue in itself), 
which I] look at again and again with- 
out tiring, and which I point out to 
my children asa warm, glowing, fruit- 
ful specimen of the old masters. You 
will be glad to hear that the fine arts 
(to take up my first figure) are dawn- 
ing in the west—and I rejoice, that I 
am one of the first to announce to 
you such gratifying intelligence. 
Pray encourage us, Mr. Van Vink- 
booms !—Pray tell Mr. Cole that he 
is a laudable person—pray impress 
upon the nobility and gentry of 
Devon, that by taking a lukewarm 
interest in this important work they 
are letting slip an opportunity of 
doing a great service to their county. 
Up with your voice, Mr. Van Vink- 
booms, up with it, and awaken this 
slumbering enthusiasm of Devonshire 
men! Halloo! to the heart of Sir 
Thomas Ackland! Speak aloud into 
the ears of the Earl of Egremont, 
and spare not! Thunder into the 
mind of Mr. Dickenson! Call out, 
and waken to the watch, Mr. W. A. 
Harris! The sister Muses are now 
likely to obtain a seat here; and I 
trust, I do trust, Mr. Cornelius will 
give them his vote, which, in the elec 
tion for fame, is a plumper ! 
I am, dear Mr. fan ‘inkbooms, 

Your’s extremely, 

SENEX. 
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A VISIT TO JOHN CLARE, 
WITH A NOTICE OF HIS NEW POEMS.* 
To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


I nAve just returned from visit- 
ing your friend Clare at Helpstone, 
and one of the pleasantest days I ever 
spent, was passed in wandering with 
him among the scenes which are the 
subject of his poems. A flatter coun- 
try than the immediate neighbour- 
hood can scarcely be imagined, but 
the grounds rise in the distance cloth- 
ed with woods, and their gently 
swelling summits are crowned with 
village churches ; nor can it be call- 
ed an uninteresting country, even 
without the poetic spirit which now 
breathes about the names of many of 
its most prominent objects, for the 
ground bears all the traces of having 
been the residence of some famous 
people in early days. “ The deep 
sunk moat, the stony mound,” are vi- 
sible in places where modern taste 
would shrink at erecting a temporary 
cottage, much less a castellated 
mansion ; fragments of Roman brick 
are readily found on ridges which 
still hint the unrecorded history of a 
far distant period, and the Saxon 
rampart and the Roman camp are 
in some places seen mingled toge- 
gether in one common ruin. On the 
line of a Roman road, which passes 
within a few hundred yards of the 
village of Helpstone, I met Clare, 
about a mile from home. He was 
going to receive his quarter's salary 
from the Steward of the Marquis of 
Exeter. His wife Patty, and her 
sister were with him, and it was the 
intention of the party, I learned, to 
proceed to their father’s house at 
Casterton, there to meet such of the 
family as were out in service, on their 
annual re-assembling together at Mi- 
chaelmas. I was very unwilling to 
disturb this arrangement, but Clare 
insisted on remaining with me, and 
the two chearful girls left their com- 
panion with a “ good bye, John!” 
which made the plains echo again, 
and woke in my old-bachelor heart 
the reflection “ John Clare, thou art 
a very happy fellow.” 

As we were within a hundred yards 
of Lolham Brigs, we first turned our 
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steps there. “ Tradition gives these 
brigs renown,” but their antiquity is 
visible only to the poet’s eye—the date 
of the present structure is 1641 ; still, 
the Roman road crossed over on 
the same foundation, and that is 
enough ; or if more certain evidence 
of Roman origin were wanted, a frag- 
ment of a most ancient wall runs 
into the road diagonally at this place, 
leaving the mind in that degree of 
obscurity, with respect to its age or 
use, which Burke esteems to be essen- 
tially connected with the sublime. 
Of the Poem, Clare gave me the fol- 
lowing account. He was walking in 
this direction on the last day of 
March, 1821, when he saw an old 
acquaintance fishing on the lee side 
of the bridge. He went to the near- 
est place for a bottle of ale, and they 
then sat beneath the screen which the 
parapet afforded, while a hasty storm 
passed over, refreshing themselves 
with the liquor, and moralizing some- 
what in the strain of the poem. I 
question whether Wordsworth’s ped- 
lar could have spoken more to the 
purpose. But all these excitations 
would, I confess, have spent their 
artillery in vain against the woolpack 
of my imagination; and after well 
considering the scene, I could not help 
looking at my companion with sur- 
prise: to me, the triumph of true 
genius seemed never more conspicu- 
ous, than in the construction of so 
interesting a poem out of such com- 
mon-place materials. With your 
own eyes you see nothing but a dull 
line of ponds, or rather one continued 
marsh, over which a succession of 
arches carries the narrow highway: 
look again, with the poem in your 
mind, and the wand of a necromancer 
seems to have been employed in con- 
juring up a host of beautiful accom- 
paniments, making the whole waste 
populous with life, and shedding all 
around the rich lustre of a grand and 
appropriate sentiment. Imagmation 
has, in my opinion, done wonders here, 
and especiallyin the concluding verse, 
which contains as lovely a groupe as 
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ever was called into life by the best 
« makers” of any age or country. 
THE LAST OF MARCH. 
Written at Lolham Brigs. 


Though o’er the darksome northern hill 
Old ambush’d winter frowning flies, 

And faintly drifts his threatenings still 
in snowy sleet and blackening skies ; 
Yet where the willow leaning lies 

And shields beneath the budding flower, 
Where banks to break the wind arise, 

’Tis sweet to sit and spend an hour. 


Though floods of winter bustling fall 

Adown the arches bleak and blea, 
Though snow-stormns clothe the mossy wall, 

And hourly whiten o’er the lea ; 

Yet when from clouds the sun is free 
And warms the learning bird to sing, 

*Neath sloping bank and sheltering tree 
*Tis sweet to watch the creeping Spring. 
Though still so early, one may spy 

And track her footsteps every hour ; 
The daisy with its golden eye, 

And primrose bursting into flower ; 

And snugly, where the thorny bower 
Keeps off the nipping frost and wind, 

Excluding all but sun and shower, 
There, children early violets find. 


Here *neath the shelving bank’s retreat 
The horse-blob swells its golden ball ; 
Nor fear the lady-smocks to meet 
The snows that round their blossoms fall: 
Here by the arch’s ancient wall 
The antique elder buds anew ; 
Again the bulrush sprouting tall 
The water wrinkles, rippling through. 


As spring’s warm herald April comes, 
As nature’s sleep is nearly past, 
How sweet to hear the wakening hums 
Of aught beside the winter blast! 
Of feather’d minstrels first and last, 
The robin’s song’s again begun; 
And, as skies clear when overcast, 
Larks rise to hail the peeping sun. 


The startling peewits, as they pass, 
Scream joyous whirring over-head, 

Right glad the fields and meadow grass 
Will quickly hide their careless shed : 
Therooks, where yonder witchens spread, 

(Quawk clamorous to the Spring’s approach ; 
Here silent, from its watery bed, 

To hail her coming, leaps the roach. 


While stalking o’er the fields again 
In stripp’d defiance to the storms, 
The hardy seedsman spreads the grain, 
And all his hopeful toil performs,— 
In flocks the timid pigeon swarms, 
For scatter’d kernels chance may spare ; 
And as the plough unbeds the worms, 
The crows and magpies gather there. 


Yon bullocks lowe their liberty, 

The young grass cropping to their fill ; 
And colts, from straw-yards neighing free, 
Spring’s opening promise ’joy at will: 
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Along the bank, beside the rill, 
The happy lambkins bleat and run, 
Then weary, ‘neath a sheltering hill 
Drop basking in the gleaming sun. 
At distance from the water's edge, 
On hanging sallow’s farthest stretch, 
The moor-hen ’gins her nest of sedge 
Safe from destroying school-boy’s reach. 
Fen-sparrows chirp and fly to fetch 
The wither’d reed-down rustling nigh, 
And, by the sunny side the ditch, 
Prepare their dwelling warm and dry. 


Again a storm encroaches round, 
Thick clouds are darkening deep behind ; 
And, through the arches, hoarsely sound 
The risings of the hollow wind: 
Spring’s early hopes seem half resign’d, 
And silent for a while remain ; 
Till sunbeams broken clouds can find, 
And brighten all to life again. 
Ere yet a hailstone pattering comes, 
Or dimps the pool the rainy squall, 
One hears, in mighty murmuring hums, 
The spirit of the tempest call : 
Here sheltering ’neath the ancient wall 
I still pursue my musing dreams, 
And as the hailstones round me fall 
I mark their bubbles in the streams. 


Reflection here is warm’d to sigh, 
Tradition gives these brigs renown, 

Though heedless Time long pass’d them by 
Nor thought them worthy noting down : 
Here in the mouth of every clown 

The ** Roman road” familiar sounds; 
All else, with everlasting frown, 

Oblivion’s mantling mist surrounds, 

These walls the work of Roman hands ! 
How may conjecturing Fancy pore, 

As lonely here one calmly stands 
On paths that age has trampled o’er. 
The builder’s names are known no more; 

No spot on earth their memory bears; 
And crowds, reflecting thus before, 

Have since found graves as dark as theirs. 


The storm has ceas’d,—again the sun 

The ague-shivering season dries ; 
Short-winded March, thou’lt soon be done, 

Thy fainting tempest mildly dies. 

Soon April’s flowers and dappled skies 
Shall spread a couch for lovely May, 

Upon whose bosom Nature lies 
And smiles her joyous youth away. 

(V. ii. p. 118.) 

From Lolham Brigs we turned to- 
wards the village of Helpstone, and 
at a distance I saw “ Langley Bush,” 
which Clare regretted was fast hast- 
ening to utter decay ; and could he 
have the ear of the noble proprietor, 
he said, he would beg that it might 
be fenced round to preserve it from 
unintentional as well as wanton in- 
jury. There is a melancholy cadence, 
in the construction of the little poem 
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which he addressed to this Bush, that 
chimes on my ear whenever its name 
is mentioned, and seems to attach me 
to it as to a rational object, though I 
know nothing further of its history 
than is contained in the following 
lines. 
What truth the story of the swain allows, 
That tells of honours which thy young 
days knew, 
Of ‘* Langley Court” being kept beneath 
thy boughs 
I cannot tell—thus much I know is true, 
That thouartreverenc’d: even the rudeclan 
Of lawless gipsies, driven from stage to 
stage, 
Pilfering the hedges of the husbandman, 
Spare thee, as sacred, in thy withering 
age. 
}oth swains and gipsies seem to love thy 
name, 
Thy spot’s a favourite with the sooty crew, 
And soon thou must depend on gipsy-fame, 
Thy mouldering trunk is nearly rotten 
through. 
My last doubts murmur on the zephyr’s 
swell, 
My last look lingers on thy boughs with 
pain ; 
To thy declining age I bid farewel, 
Like old companions, ne'er to meet again. 


(V.i. p. 164.) 


The discretion which makes Clare 
hesitate to receive as canonical all 
the accounts he has heard of the for- 
mer honours of Langley Bush, is in 
singular contrast with the enthusiasm 
of his poetical faith. As a man, he 
cannot bear to be imposed upon,— 
his good sense revolts at the least at- 
tempt to abuse it;—but as a poet, he 
surrenders his imagination with most 
happy ease to the illusions which 
crowd upon it from stories of fairies 
and ghosts. The effect of this dis- 
tinction is soon felt in a conversation 
with him. From not considering it, 
many persons express their surprise 
that Clare should be so weak on 
some topics and so wise on others. 
But a willing indulgence of what 
they deem weakness is the evidence of 
a strong mind. He feels safe there, 
and luxuriates in the abandonment of 
his sober sense for a time, to be the 
sport of all the tricks and fantasies 
that have been attributed to preter- 
natural agency. Let them address 
him on other subjects, and unless 
they entrench themselves in forms ef 
language to which he is unaccus- 
tomed, or take no pains to understand 
him according to the sense rather 
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than the letter of his speech, they 
will confess, that to keep fairly on x 
level with him in the depth and tenour 
of their remarks, is an exercise reyuir- 
ing more than common effort. He 
may not have read the books which 
they are familiar with, but kt them 
try him on such as he has read, (and 
the number is not few, especially ot 
the modern poets, and they will find 
no reason to undervalue his jndg- 
ment. His language, it is true, is 
provincial, and his choice of words in 
ordinary conversation is indifferent, 
because Clare is an unpretending 
man, and he speaks in the idiom of his 
neighbours, who would ridicule and 
despise him for using more or better 
terms than they are familiar with. 
But the philosophic mind will strive 
to read his thoughts, rather than 
catch at the manner of their utter- 
ance ; and will delight to trace the 
native nobleness, strength, and beau- 
ty of his conceptions, under the tat- 
tered garb of what may, perhaps, be 
deemed uncouth and scanty expres- 
sions. But why do I plead for his 
language? We have nothing in our 
poetry more energetic or appropriate 
than the affecting little poem ot 


CHILDISH RECOLLECTIONS. 


Each scene of youth to me’s a pleasing toy, 
Which memory, like a lover, doats upon ; 
And mix’d with them I am again a boy, 
With tears and sighs regretting pleasures 
gone. 
Ah! with enthusiast excesses wild 
The scenes of childhood meet my moisten- 
ing eye, 
And with the very weakness of a child 
I feel the raptures of delights gone by. 
And still I fancy, as around I stroll 
Each boyish scene, to mark the sport 
nd game, 
Others are living with a self-like soul, 
That think, and love such trifles, just 
the same. 
An old familiar spot I witness here, . 
With young companions where we oi 
have met: 
Tho’ since we play’d ’tis bleach’d with 
many a year, 
The sports as warmly thrill my bosom 
yet. 
Here winds the dyke where oft we jump'd 
across, 
Tis just as if it were but yesternight; 
There hangs the gate we call’d our wooden 
horse, 
Where we in see-saw ridings took de- 
light. 
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And every thing shines round me just as 


then, 
Mole-hills, and trees, and bushes speck- 
ling wild, 
That freshen all those pastimes up agen— 
0 grievous day that chang’d me from a 
t 


child ! 


To seek the plaything and the pleasing toy, 
The painted pooty-shell* and summer- 
flowers, 
How blest was I when I was here a boy; 
What joys were mine in those delightful 


hours! 


On this same bank I bound my posies up, 
And cull’d the sweetest blossoms one by 
one ; 
The cowslips still entice me down to stoop, 
But all the feelings they inspir’d are gone. 


Though in the midst of each endear’d de- 
light, 
Where still the cowslips to the breezes 
bow, 
Though all my childish scenes are in my 
sight, 
Sad manhood marks me an intruder now. 
Here runs the brook which I have damm’d 
and stopt 
With choking sods, and water-weeds, and 
stones, 
And watch’d with joy till bursting off it 
plopt, . 
In rushing gushes of wild murmuring 
groans. 


Here stands the tree with clasping ivy bound, 
Which oft I’ve climb’d, to see the men 
at plough, 
And checquer’d fields for many a furlong 
round, 
Rock’d by the winds upon its topmost 
bough. 


Ah, on this bank how happy have I felt, 
When here I sat and mutter’d nameless 
songs, 
And = the shepherd-boy, and neatherd, 
cnelt 
Upon yon rush-beds, plaiting whips and 
thongs. 
Fond memory warms, as here with gravel- 
shells 
I pil’d my fancied cots and walled rings, 
And scoop’d with wooden knife my little 
wells, 


And fill’d them up with water from the 
Springs. 
Ah, memory sighs, now hope my heart be- 
iles 


ae 
To build as yet snug cots to cheer de- 


Spair, 

While fate at distance mocks with grinning 
smiles, 

And calls my structures ‘ castles in the 


air 
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Now e’en the thistles quaking in the wind, 

The very rushes nodding o’er the green, 
Hold each expressive language to my mind, 
And, like old comrades, tell of what has 


been. 
O “ sweet of sweets” from infancy that 
flow, 
When can we witness bliss so sweet as 
then ? 
Might I but have my choice of joy below, 
I'd only ask to be a boy agen. 


Life owns no joy so pleasant as the past, 
That banish’d pleasure, wrapt in memo- 
ry’s womb: 
It leaves a flavour sweet to every taste, 
Like the sweet substance of the honey- 
comb, (V. ii. p. 14.) 


If elegance and tenderness of ex- 
pression are required, from what au- 
thor in our language can we adduce 
more delightful instances than are 
found in the following 

BALLAD. 


Winter’s gone, the summer breezes 
Breathe the shepherd’s joys again, 
Village scene no longer pleases, 
Pleasures meet upon the plain ; 
Snows are fled that hung the bowers, 
Buds to blossoms softly steal, 
Winter’s rudeness melts in flowers :— 
Charmer, leave thy spinning wheel, 
And tend the sheep with me. 


Careless here shall pleasures lull thee, 
From domestic troubles free; 
Rushes for thy couch I'll pull thee, 
In the shade thy seat shall be ; 
All the flower-buds will I get 
Spring’s first sunbeams do unseal, 
Primrose, cowslip, violet :— 
Charmer, leave thy spinning wheel, 
And tend the sheep with me. 


Cast away thy “ twilly willy,” 
Winter’s warm protecting gown, 
Storms no longer blow to chill thee ; 
Come with mantle loosely thrown, 
Garments, light as gale’s embraces, 
That thy lovely shape reveal ; 
Put thou on thy airy dresses :— 
Charmer, leave thy spinning wheel, 
And tend the sheep with me. 


Sweet to sit where brooks are flowing, 
Pleasant spreads the gentle heat, 
On the green’s lap thyme is growing, 
Every molehill forms a seat : 
Fear not suns ’cause thou’rt so fair, 
In the thorn-bower we'll conceal ; 
Ne’er a sunbeam pierces there :— 
Charmer, leave thy spinning wheel, 
nd tend the sheep with me, 
(V. ii. p. 34.) 


In the following little poem the 
art of the composition, admirable as 
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it is, and yielding to no other in this 
respect, is yet exceeded and kept 
properly under by the easy grace and 
delicate fancy with which the lover 
urges his passion. 


BALLAD. 


I love thee, sweet Mary, but love thee in 
fear ; 
Were I but the morning breeze, healthy 
and airy, 
As thou goest a walking I'd breathe in 
thine ear, 
And whisper and sigh how I love thee, 
my Mary! 


I wish but to touch thee, but wish it in vain; 
Wert thou but a streamlet a winding so 
clearly, 
And [ little globules of soft dropping rain, 
How fond would I press thy white bo- 
som, my Mary! 


I would steal a kiss, but I dare not pre- 
sume ; 
Wert thou but a rose in thy garden, 
sweet fairy, 
And I a bold bee for to rifle its bloom, 
A whole summer’s day would I kiss thee, 
my Mary! 


I long to be with thee, but cannot tell how; 
Wert thou but the elder that grows by 
thy dairy, 
And I the blest woodbine to twine on the 
bough, 
I’d embrace thee and cling to thee ever, 
my Mary! (V. i. p. 195.) 


One more quotation, and I return 
to my companion. Is it possible, 
that any mode of education, or any 
rank in life, could have taught Clare 
to express, in better language than 
he has chosen, the lovely images un- 
der which he commemorates 


PLEASURES PAST. 


Spring’s sweets they are not fled, though 
Summer’s blossom 
Has = its blight of sadness, drooping 
OW 5 
Still flowers gone by find beds in memory’s 
bosom, 
Life’s nursling buds among the weeds of 
woe. 
Each Pleasing token of Spring’s early morn- 
i 
Warms with the pleasures which we once 
did know ; 
Each little stem the leafy bank adorning, 
Reminds of joys from infancy that flow. 
Spring’s early heralds on the winter smiling, 
That often on their errands meet their 
doom, 
Primrose and daisy, dreary hours beguiling, 
Smile o’er my pleasures past whene’er 
they come ; 
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And the speckt throstle never wakes his 
song, 

But Life’s past Spring seems melting from: 
his tongue. (V. ii. p. 205.) 


I have dwelt more at length than 
may be necessary in a letter to you, 
on the subject of Clare’s power of 
language, but some of his friends oh. 
ject,in my opinion most unreasonably, 
to his choice of words: one wishes 
that he would thresh and not thump 
the corn, another does not like his 
eliding the first syllable of some of his 
words, as “ ’proaching, &c.” Every 
one seems to think that the words or 
phrases which are in common use in 
his native place, or where he happen- 
ed to pass the greater part of his life, 
ought to be reckoned the true and 
entire “ world of words” for all En- 
glishmen ; and so each disallows by 
turns almost every expression which 
has not received the sanction of the 
court. At this rate, Spenser and 
Shakspeare ought to be proscribed, 
and Clare may be well content to 
endure their fate. But in reality, 
Clare is highly commendable for not 
affecting a language, and it is a proot 
of the originality of his genius. Style 
at second-hand is unfelt, unnatural, 
and common-place, a parrot-like re- 
petition of words, whose individual 
weight is never esteemed,—a cluster- 
language framed and cast into set 
forms, in the most approved models, 
and adapted for all occasions,— 
an expedient, in fact, to give an 
appearance of thinking, without 
“the insupportable fatigue ot 
thought.” It suits the age, for we 
abound with machinery, invented to 
supersede man’s labour ; and it is in 
repute, for it “ is adapted to the 
meanest capacities ;” but there ne- 
ver was a great poet, or grand ori- 
ginal thinker in prose, who did not 
compose his phraseology for himselt; 
words must be placed in order with 
great care, and put into combina- 
tions which have been unknown be- 
fore, if the things which he is soli- 
citous to express, have not been 
discovered and expressed before. 
In poetry, especially, you may estl- 
mate the originality of the thoughts 
by that of the language; but this 
is a canon to whee our approved 
critics will not subscribe: they 4- 
low of no phrase which has not re- 
ceived the sanction of authority, 
no expression for which, in the 
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sense used, you cannot plead a pre- 
cedent. They would fetter the Eng- 
lish poet as much as they circum- 
scribe the maker of Latin verses, 
and yet they complain that our mo- 
dern poets want originality ! 

Helpstone consists of two streets, 
intersecting each other at right an- 
gles. Inthe middle stand the church 
and a cross, both rather picturesque 
objects, but neither of them very an- 
cient. Clare lives in the right hand 
street. I knew the cottage by the elm 
trees, which overhang it: 

—— The witchen branches nigh, 
O’er my snug box towering high— 
and was glad to hear that they are 
not now likely to be cut down. 

On a projecting wall in the inside 
of the cottage, which is white-wash- 
ed, are hung some well engraved 
portraits, in gilt frames, with a neat 
drawing of Helpstone Church, and a 
sketch of Clare’s Head which Hil- 
ton copied in water colours, from 
the large painting, and sent as a pre- 
sent to Clare’s father. I think that 
no act of kindness ever touched 
him more than this ; and I have re- 
marked, on several occasions, that 
the thought, of what would be his fa- 
ther’s feelings on any fortunate cir- 
cumstance occurring, has given him 
more visible satisfaction, than all the 
commendations which have been be- 
stowed on his genius. I believe we 
must go into low life to know how 
very much parents can be beloved 
by their children. Perhaps it may 
be that they do more for them, or 
that the affection of the child is 
concentrated on them the more, from 
having no other friend on whom it 
can fall. I saw Clare’s father in the 
garden: it was a fine day, and his 
rheumatism allowed him just to 
move about, but with the aid of two 
sticks, he could scarcely drag his 
feet along: he can neither kneel nor 
stoop. 1 thought of Clare’s lines: 


I'll be thy crutch, my father, lean on me ; 
see knits stubborn while it’s bearing 
thee: 
And hard shall fall the shock of fortune’s 
frown, 
To eke thy sorrows, ere it breaks me down. 
(Vol. i. p. 67.) 


The father, though so infirm, is 
only fifty-six years of age ; the mo- 
ther is about seven years older. 
While I was talking to the old man, 
Clare had prepared some refreshment 


within, and with the appetite of a 
thresher we went to our luncheon of 
bread and cheese, and capital beer 
from the Bell. In the midst of our 
operations, his little girl awoke, 
a fine lively pretty creature, with a 
forebead like her father’s, of ample 
promise. She tottered along the floor, 
and as her father looked after her 
with the fondest affection, and with 
a careful twitch of his eyebrow when 
she seemed in danger, the last verse 
of his Address to her came into my 
mind ; 


Lord knows my heart, it loves thee mucli ; 
And may my feelings, aches, and such, 
The pains I meet in foily’s clutch 
Be never thine : 
Child, it’s a tender string to touch, 
That sounds ‘* thou’rt mine.” 
(V.i. p. 163.) 


A few more years, and we shall 
probably see him advanced to that 
state of patriarchal felicity, which is 
so beautifully pourtrayed in his Sun- 
day Walks: 


With love’s sweet pledges poddling at his 
heels, 

That oft divert him with their childish glee 

In fruitless chases after bird and bee ; 

And, eager gathering every flower they pass, 

Of yellow lambtoe and the totter-grass, 

Oft whimper round him disappointment’s 
sigh 

At sight of blossom that’s in bloom too 
high, 

And twitch his sleeve with all their coax- 
ing powers 

To urge his hand to reach the tempting 
flowers : 

Then as he climbs, their eager hopes to 
crown, 

On gate or stile to pull the blossoms down 

Of pale hedge-roses straggling wild and 


tall, 

And scrambling woodbines that outgrow 
them all, 

He turns to days when he himself would 


teaze 
His tender father for such toys as these, 
And smiles with rapture, as he plucks the 
flowers, 
To meet the feelings of those lovely hours, 
And blesses Sunday's rest, whose peace at 
will 
Retains a portion of those pleasures still. 
(V. ii. p. 107, 8.) 


Our meal ended, Clare opened an 
old oak bookcase, and showed me 
his library. It contains a very good 
collection of modern poems, chiefly 
presents made him since the publica- 
tion of his first volume. Among the 
works of Burns, Cowper, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keats, Crabbe, 
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and about twenty volumes of Cooke’s 
Poets, I was pleased to sce the 
Nithsdale and Galloway Sang of our 
friend Allan Cunningham, to whom 
Clare expresses a great desire to be 
introduced ; he thought, as I did, 
that only “ Auld Lang Syne” could 
have produced such poems as The 
Lord’s Marie, Bonnie Lady Anne, 
and the Mermaid of Gallowa’. The 
Lady of the Bishop of Peterborough 
had just made him a present of Miss 
Aikin’s Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
From Sir W. Scott he received (I 
think) the Lady of the Lake, and 
Chatterton’s Poems of Rowley, in 
lieu of two guineas which were offer- 
ed him; he had requested to have the 
value of the gift enhanced by the 
autograph of Sir Walter, in ene or 
both the volumes, but his wish was 
refused. Crabbe’s Works were sent 
him, by Lord Milton, on the day I 
called at Helpstone. To see so 
many books handsomely bound, and 
“flash’d about with golden letters,” 
as he describes it, in so poor a place 
as Clare’s cottage, gave it almost a ro- 
mantic air, tor, except in cleanliness, 
it is no whit superior to the habita- 
tious of the poorest of the peasantry. 
The hearth has no fire-place on it, 
which to one accustomed to coal 
fires looked comfortless, but Clare 
found it otherwise ; and I could rea- 
dily picture him enjoying, as he de- 
scribes himself in one of his early 
sonnets, 





The happy winter-night, 
When the storm pelted down with all his 
might, 
And roar’d and bellow’d in the chimney- 
top, 
And ure, vehement ’gainst the window- 
ight, 
And on the threshold fell the quick 
eaves-drop. 
How blest I’ve listen’d on my corner stool, 
Heard the storm rage, and hugg’d my 
happy spot, 
While the fond parent wound her whirring 
spool, 
And spar'd a sigh for the poor wander- 
er’s lot. 
In thee, sweet hut, this happiness was 
prov'd, 
And these endear and make thee doubly 
lov'd. (V. ii, p. 152.) 


Having directed my man to set off 
in an hour’s time, and wait for me at 
the top of Barnack Hill, I walked 
with Clare to the lower end of the 
street, to see the place where “ Jen- 
ny” drowned herself. It is a large 
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pond, partly overhung with trees: a 
deep wood backs the field; and in 
front is an ancient building, which 
looks like an old manor-house, but it 
is now in ruins: the scene is, per- 
haps, the most picturesque of any in 
the neighbourhood. Here let me re- 
fer you at once to the poem of Cross 
Roads, or the Haymaker’s Story. It 
is so true to nature, so full of minute 
incidents, all telling the story in the 
most dramatic way, that any attempt 
to glance at it otherwise than in the 
words of the original, would be to 
destroy some portion of its interest ; 
and altogether it is a most affecting 
narrative. The following lines are 
beautifully characteristic of those 
numberless recollections, which rusli 
upon the memory after an irrepara- 
ble deed is done, and seem to have 
been so strikingly prophetic of the 
fact, that our indifference to them 
assumes even a culpable taint, and 
we almost feel as if we might have 
prevented the mischief. An old wo- 
man, who was Jenny’s companion, 
thus narrates the story: 


Poor thoughtless wench! it seems but 
Sunday past 

Since we went out together for the last, 

And plain enough indeed it was to find 

She’d something more than common on her 
mind ; 

For she was always fond and full of chat, 

In passing harmless jokes "bout beaus and 
that, 

But nothing then was scarcely talk’d about, 

And what there was, I even fore’d it out. 

A gloomy wanness spoil’d her rosy cheek, 

And doubts hung there it was not mine to 
seek ; 

She ne’er so much as mention’d things to 
come, 

But sigh’d o’er pleasures ere she left her 
home ; 

And now-and-then a mournful smile would 


raise 

At freaks repeated of our younger days, 

Which I brought up, while passing spots 
of ground 

Where we, when children, ** hurly-bur- 
ly’d” round, 

Or “ blindman-buff’d” some morts of 


hours away— 

Two games, poor thing, Jane dearly lov d 
to play. 

She smil’d at these, but shook her head and 
sigh’d 

Whene’er she thought my look was turn’d 
aside ; 

Nor turn’d she round, as was her former 
way, 

To praise the thorn, white over then with 
May ; 
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Nor stooped once, tho’ thousands round her 
grew, 

To pull a cowslip as she us’d to do: 

For Jane in flowers delighted from a child— 

| like the garden, but she lov’d the wild, 

And oft on Sundays young men’s gifts de- 
clin’d, 

Posies from gardens of the sweetest kind, 

And eager scrambled the dog-rose to get, 

And woodbine-flowers at every bush she 
met. 

The cowslip blossom, with its ruddy streak, 

Would tempt her furlongs from the path 
to seek ; 

And gay long purple, with its tufty spike, 

She'd wade o’er shoes to reach it in the 


dyke ; ; 
And oft, while scratching through the bri- 
ary woods 


For tempting cuckoo-flowers and violet buds, 

Poor Jane, I’ve known her crying sneak to 
town, 

Fearing her mother when she'd torn her 
gown. 

Ah, these were days her conscience view'd 
with pain, 

Which all are loth to lose, as well as Jane. 

And, what I took more odd than all the rest, 

Was, that same night she ne’er a wish ex- 
prest 

To see the gipsies, so belov’d befere, 

That lay a stone’s-throw from us on the 
moor: 

I hinted it; she just reply’d again— 

She once believ’d them. but had doubts 
since then. 

And when we sought our cows, I call’d, 
** Come mull! ” 

But she stood sileat, for her heart was full. 

She lov’d dumb things; and ere she had 
begun 

To milk, caress’d them more than e’er 
she’d done ; 

But though her tears stood watering in her 


eye, 

I little took it as her last good-bye ; 

For she was tender, and I’ve often known 

Her mourn when beetles have been tram- 
pled on: 

So I ne’er dream’d from this, what soon 
befel, 

Till the next morning rang her passing-bell. 

(V. ii. p. 88.) 


And how wonderfully natural on 
these reflections ! 


That very morning, it affects me still, 
Ye know the foot-path sidles down the hill, 
Ign’rant as babe unborn I pass’d the pond 
To milk as usual in our close beyond, 
And cows were drinking at the water’s edge, 
And horses brows’d among the flags and 


sedge, 
And gnats and midges danc’d the water o'er, 
Just as I’ve mark’d them scores of times 
before, 
And birds sat singing as in mornings gone, 
While I as unconcern’d went soodling on, 
But little dreaming, as the wakening wind 


Flapp’d the broad ash-leaves o'er the pond 
reclin’d, 

And o’er the water crink’d the curdled wave, 

That Jane was sleeping in her watery grave. 

The neatherd boy that us’d to tend the 
cows, 

While getting whip-sticks from the dang- 
ling boughs 

Of osiers drooping by the water side, 

Iler bonnet floating on the top espied ; 

He knew it well, and hasten’d fearful down 

To take the terror of his fears to town,— 

A melancholy story, far too true ; 

And soon the village to the pasture flew, 

Where, from the deepest hole the pond 
about, 

They dragg’d poor Jenny’s lifeless body 
out, 

And took her home, where scarce an hour 
gone by 

She had been living like to you and I. 

I went with more, and kiss’d her for the 
last, 

And thought with tears on pleasures that 
were past 5 

And, the last kindness left me then to do, 

I went, at milking, where the blossoms 
grew, 

And handfuls got of rose and lambtoe 
sweet, 

And put them with her in her winding- 
sheet. 

A wilful murder, jury made the crime ; 

Nor parson "low’d to pray, nor bell to chime ; 

On the cross roads, far trom her friends and 
kin, 

The usual law for their ungodly sin 

Who violent hands upon themselves have 
laid, 

Poor Jane’s last bed un-christian-like was 
made ; 

And there, like all whose last thoughts 
turn to heaven, 

She sleeps, and doubtless hop’d to be for- 
given. (V. ii. p. 92.) 

The tale is a true one, and in a 

little village it would doubtless make 

a deep impression at the time ; but 

Clare received it from tradition, for 

the circumstance happened long ago: 

he would learn therefore the mere 

fact, that such a girl was drowned 

in such a pond, and all those par- 

ticulars which constitute the poetry 

of the story, would remain to be 

created by the activity of his own 

imagination. The true poet alone 

could so faithfully realize to himself, 

and few of that class would dare to 

dwell so intensely upon, the agonizing 

considerations which pass in the 

mind of a person intent on self-de- 

struction: the subsequent reflections 

of the narrator on her own indiffer- 

ence in passing the pond where 

Jenny lay drowned, and on the un- 

concern of the cattleand the insects, 
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may be, perhaps, more easily con- 
ceived, but are no less faithfully and 
eloquently uttered. 

In our way to Barnack, we skirted 
the “ Milking pasture,” which, as it 
brought to my mind one of the most 
delicious descriptions 1 ever saw of 
the progress of love, shall be my 
apology, if any is necessary, for the 
following quotation. 


Now from the pasture milking-maidens 

come, 

With each a swain to bear the burden home, 

Who often coax them on their pleasant way 

To soodle longer out in love's delay ; 

While on a mole-hill, or a resting stile, 

The simple rustics try their arts the while 

With glegging smiles, and hopes and fears 
between, 

Snatching a kiss to open what they mean : 

And all the utmost that their tongues can 
do, 


. The honey’d words which nature learns to 


woo, 

The wild-flower sweets of language, ** love” 
and ** dear,” 

With warmest utterings meet each maiden’s 
Car 5 

Who as by magic smit, she knows not why, 

From the warm look that waits a wish’d 
reply 

Droops fearful down in love’s delightful 
swoon, 

As slinks the blossom from the suns of noon ; 

While sighs half-smother’d from the throb- 
bing breast, 

And broken words sweet trembling o’er the 
rest, 

And cheeks, in blushes burning, turn’d 
aside, 

Betray the plainer what she strives to hide. 

The amorous swain sees through the feign’d 
disguise, 

Discerns the fondness she at first denies, 

And with all passions love and truth can 


move 
Urges more strong the simpering maid to 
love ; 


More freely using toying ways to win— 

Tokens that echo from the soul within— 

Her soft hand nipping, that with ardour 
burns, 

And, timid, gentlier presses its returns ; 

Then stealing pins with innocent deceit, 

To loose the *kerchief from its envied seat ; 

Then unawares her bonnet he’ll untie, 

Her dark-brown ringlets wiping gently by, 

To steal a kiss in seemly feign’d disguise, 

As love yields kinder taken by surprise : 

While, nearly conquer’d, she less disap- 
proves, 

And owns at last, "mid tears and sighs, she 
loves. 

With sweetest feelings that this world be- 
stows 

Now each to each their inmost souls dis- 

close, 
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Vow to be true; and to be truly ta’en, 
Repeat their loves, and vow it o’er again : 
And pause at loss of language to proclaim, 
Those purest pleasures, yet without a name: 
And while, in highest ecstacy of bliss 
The shepherd holds her yielding hand in 
his, 
He turns to heaven to witness what he feels. 
And silent shows what want of words con- 
ceals 5 
Then ere the parting moments hustle nigh, 
And night in deeper dye his curtain dips, 
Till next day’s evening glads the anxious 


eve, 
He swears his truth, and seals it on her 
lips. (V. ii. p.78.) 


At the end of that same pas- 
toral, “ Rural Evening,” how per- 
fect in form, character, and colour, is 
the following sketch of an aged wo- 
man in the Middisaee. 


Now at the parish cottage wall’d with dirt. 
Where all the cumber-grounds of life resort, 
From the low door that bows two props be- 
tween, 

Some feeble tottering dame surveys the 
scene ; 

By them reminded of the long-lest, day 

When she herself was young, and went to 
play 5 

And, turning to the painful scenes again. 

The mournful changes she has met since 
then, 

Her aching heart, the contrast moves so 
keen, 
E’en sighs a wish that life had never been. 
Still vainly sinning, while she strives to 
pray, ' 
Half-smother’d discontent pursues its way 
In whispering Providence, how blest she'd 
been, 

If life’s last troubles she’d escap’d unseen ; 

If, ere want sneak’d for grudg’d support 
from pride, 

She had but shar’d of childhood’s joys, and 
died. 

And as to. talk some passing neighbours 
stand, 

And shove their box within her tottering 
hand, 

She turns from echoes of her younger years, 


And nips the portion of her snuff with tears. 
(V. ii. p. 82.) 


But you are tired, or at least | 
am, with this long letter. Brietly 
then, suppose that I parted with my 
interesting companion, on the top 0! 
Barnack Hill, a place which he has 
celebrated in his poems; that he 
pursued his way to Casterton ; and 
that after dinner I tried to put these 
my imperfect recollections of the day 
ou paper for your amusement. 
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No. XXII. 


Some thousand gentlemen and 
ladies will find our article this month 
vastly unsatisfactory ; for the Captain 
of our cruiser “ The Critic” being 
confined to his hammock, and the 
vessel being still on the peace or 
summer establishment, the command 
has alighted on the gunner’s-mate ; a 
worthy man who will fire his thirty- 
six-pounders with great alacrity till 
the signal is hoisted to cease; but 
who cannot readily come into the mo- 
dern innovation of using locks and 
takingexact aim. He calls outroughly 
in the old style, ‘‘ Mind the heave of 
the sea! Blaze away, my lads!” and 
never heeds whether his shot tells: 
in this way two-thirds are wasted ; 
but whenever a ball does take effect, 
the cracking timbers show how hard 
it was rammed home. 

Taking No. XXI. as a pattern, it 
seems the custom to open the period- 
ical batteries on Covent Garden—but 
as Drury will occupy a very little 
time, let us despatch it, and toss it 
over our left shoulder as lightly as 
the intolerably tolerable Mr. Cooper 
(under the alias Geraldi Duval) has 
tossed that very fine young woman, 
Miss Smithson, every evening, “ Sun- 
days excepted,” since our last. Our 
good-natured Commander has called 
Mr. Cooper “ an inoffensive actor, 
with no great points about him:” the 
latter limb of the sentence is undeni- 
able, seeing that the gentleman al- 
luded to is as plump as a partridge ; 
but for the former, we must be mu- 
tinous or dissentient. Once indeed, he 
nearly reached that much desired con- 
summation by doing little or nothing 
for two hours but walk in and out 
through the doors, and through the 

SJlys, dressed in black, with a shovel- 
hat, pressing the head of his cane 
against his mouth, and _ uttering 
groans: occasionally broaching sen- 
timents indicative of a gusto for 
graves, an amore for exequig, a con- 
noissance in coffins—assuming to be 
a human treatise on urn-burial ; by 


which agreeable procedure he con- 
trives to win the heart, hand, and 
mouth of a gay lady, with white 
flounces and dark ringlets. His name 
was Nicodemus.—The Ghost was the 
orhit of his course: in which farce 
we were grieved to see and hear out 
old favourite “ little Knight” fly di- 
rectly in the face of Hamlet, and 
for the temporary purpose of pleasing 
the wn-play-going pit and gallery of 
Drury, exaggerate rustic character 
(of which we have seen a little) into 
a caricature of Mr. What d’ye call 
him, the Droll of the Cobourg. It 
would not be desirable to search for 
a more apposite illustration of the 
danger arising from a bad neighbours 
hood, than in Mr. KX.’s degradation to 
his present style of mocking, not imi- 
tating humanity:—his case, how- 
ever, admits an easy remedy; he 
must recollect his former self, or see 
Emery at least once a week. For 
the rest, “ The Coronation, as usual, 
till further notice,” and the actor em- 
peror himself, or themself, (to speak 
regally) as usual—modestly swaggers 
past those ever-arms-presenting dis- 
temper guards, with a “ New Man- 
tLe!” more purple than port, and a 
pompously condescending face more 
purple than the mantle. There has 
also been a farce as uswal—Monsieur 
Tonson hight; the plot is well known. 
Good-bye, Drury ! 

At Mr. Smirke’s house they have 
begun rather strong, treating the no- 
bodies * in town with their principal 
dish on the very first night, instead 
of trying third-rate debutants in 
first-rate parts, on an easy audience. 
This gives rise to two doubts—one, 
whether any live novelties are forth- 
coming besides horses ; the other, zs 
Mr. Young to be considered the ac- 
knowledged king, as of yore, two 
years back? Green-room report an- 
swers the first in the negative; and 
as far as concerns the male division, 
the public have no reason to lament ; 
but for the female, or O. P. side, for 





* © There is nobody in town,’ said Topham Beauclerc, ‘ besides myself and about s 


million of vu !’ 
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there do the ladies use the hare’s 
foot, let the pump in Bow-strect 
pour streams of grief. KEmpty is the 
dressing-room of O'Neill; hollow are 
the drawers of the natural, lively 
lady-like Brunton; or, only filled by 
pretty, vain Foot, and unoffending 
Mrs. Brudenell, who, not to speak 
profanely, but technically, is no good. 
-—Miss Dance has kindly fulfilled our 
prognostication made five minutes 
after her primal entry ; and has re- 
nounced Covent Garden (so we will 
put it to spare her blushes) for ever 
and aday. We have been told, that 
this young lady is well connected, 


and chose the stage solely out of 


love for the art: these circumstances 
might be gathered from her having, 
as a LADY, dressed Mrs. Haller in an 
evening costume from the last “‘ Jour- 
nal des Dames,” very attractive and 
unpenitential ; and from the deter- 
mined, sustained manner in which 
she acted every scene, from first to 
last. The Stranger, with all its glar- 
ing faults, is a heart-breaking busi- 
ness, as London knows ; but if any 
tears were shed that night, they 
rather gushed from the indelible re- 
collections of Siddons and O'Neill, 
than from any fault of the debutante, 
who delicately feeling for other paint- 
ed cheeks besides her own, contrived, 
in most eloquent dumb show, to as- 
sure the sentimental milliners and 
little government clerks that “ she, 
Mrs. Haller, was not Mrs. Haller the 
countess-house-keeper, but Miss D. 
of - In short, we never, cer- 
tainly, saw an English countess with 
such stiff, tutored, wnfashionable 
brachial actions ; and we trust, that it 
may be long ere we meet withany atall 
resembling itamong the house-keepers 
of even “ the first families.” She 
never forgot who she was, nor where 
she was, for an instant ; neither did 
the uninterested part of the audience. 
There was some talk of the house 
being packed on the first night of the 
King’s appearance ;—of this we know 
nothing, for we were not present: 
but we were on Miss D.’s first hight, 
and knowing a little how these things 
are managed, we took some tent; and 
we do affirm, that never were clap- 
pers placed so thickly, nor so judici- 
ously, in the whole course of our 
theatrical experience. This sort of 
management will make any thing go 





down at this present degenerate time. 
when the theatres are nearly deserted 
by all real play-goers. “ It is Lom. 
bard-street to a Chanay aringe.” But 
the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating—how fiils the treasury? Does 
he, she, or it bring disordered (i. e. 
cash for check) houses? There is 
the higher tribunal, above even friend- 
ly encores and hired bravos (not as- 
sassins) ; there is the grand test ! The 
public fancy that managers often em- 
ploy undue measures to thrust down 
mediocrity like a horse-ball—no such 
thing! it is the aspirant himself or his 
injudicious followers. The manager 
does not care a d—n who’s damned, 
or who’s saved, as long as he brings 
the “stumpy.” It would be, no doubt, 
a singular improvement to the house 
to possess another Siddons, but that 
can hardly be hoped ; in the mean- 
time the histrionic lord mayor has 
Charles Kemble, Wm. Macready, 
and Charles Young, and heeds not 
the tears of a dozen neglected Misses. 
—A new bull to be baited attracts a 
north-west countryman ; and a new 
somebody to be d—d has irresistible 
charms for a London pittite. 

We must now go back a little to 
consider the second of our dubious 
points, viz., what is to be the exact 
rank of Mr. Young? This indeed is 
an entanglement not easily unravel- 
led. After the retirement of Mr. 
Kemble, his range of parts fell ot 
necessity to the lot of Mr. Y.; for 
there was no one else to assume 
them, and the town was already ac- 
customed to this gentleman’s perform- 
ances in the highest class, during 
the temporary secessions of the 
great John. Charles Kemble, indeed, 
made one or two inroads, as in 
Hamlet for instance ; but, elegant, 
and easy as he is in genteel comedy, 
he becomes artificial in the lottier 
tragedy, and his Princely Dane never 
produced a permanent effect: he was 
therefore compelled, after some strug- 
gling, to delight the audience with 
Falconbridge, instead of Julling them 
with King John; while the rival 
Charles swayed his mild sceptre mM 
peace. But now a scene of disquiet 
begins slowly to open. —A young 
actor, already highly esteemed at 
sath, made a trial at Covent Garden 
in Phillips’s Orestes.— Polished and 
heavy as this part ts (and therefore 
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the worst calculated to display Mr. 
Macready’s peculiar powers that 
could well have been chosen) his 
passion and nature broke right 
through it, and convinced the mana- 
gers that they had alighted on some- 
thing rather above par, than below 
it. He wasengaged ; but, the arduous 
business being already filled by 
Young and C. Kemble, his great 
talents were not immediately brought 
out. Messrs. Morton, Shiel, and 
Dimond hearing that he possessed 
tones of deep menace, like the pre- 
paratory roar of a lion, and seeing 
that he stood firm on his legs, and 
could assume a murderous smile, 
manufactured a stock of ¢ slaves,’ and 
traitors, and assassins, for his express 
use. Mr. C. Kemble was the nice 
young man in these things, and Mr. 
Young a Turkish admiral, an old 
Moorish priest, or any body with a 
long beard, and speeches to match. 
The public thought that Mr. Mac- 
ready was aman of some forty years, 
with a desperate physiognomy, and 
the ladies hated him; he played his 
part with such intolerable plausi- 
bility. We, who had previously 
seen him enter into the needy tricks 
of Lackland, more heartily than 
even Jones, and set off the free, full- 
blown character of Alexander, knew 
better: but we kept silence, merely 
hinting at a speedy flame-up of the 
smouldering fire. We did not wait 
long—the audiences got tired of rant- 
ing Irish tragedies, and Mr. M. of 
personating ‘* painted devils only fit 
to affright babes ;” he determined to 
make or mar himself, he set his thea- 
trical life upon the cast, and played 
Richard Ill—with complete success ! 
Many of his most ardent admirers 
were astonished—for our own part, 
we should have been astonished if 
he had failed. At the commence- 
ment of the play he had three diffi- 
culties to overcome: his own diffi- 
dence and extreme agitation ; the 
prejudices of the public against the 
audacity of a second-rater (fo in sad 
truth, he was considered little better) ; 
and theunhooded opposition of Kean’s 
partisans, aptly cognominated from 
their odioushowling “Tne Wotves.” 
rhe house filled early ; and it was 
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evidently the crisis of Mr. M.’s fate. 
At first it scemed to go off rather 
flatly —it was a new kind of Richard, 
and they did not know what to make 
of it: but at length a test of intel- 
lect and feeling offered—mouths were 
opened and bodies leaned forwards— 
a low hush!—“< Good, it will do by 
!” burst from an old amateur 
near us; up went the applause, a- 
round, above, and below ; the burden 
rolled from Macready’s mind—the 
roofing of terrible suspense fell in, 
and the vanquishing flame burst high, 
shaking its light over all the house. 
The business proceeded sweepingly, 
maugre the pitiful attempts of the 
creatures from the “ Coal Hole !” till 
in the Tower scene during “ the smo- 
thering,” the pit rose simultaneously 

erforce, cheering and waving their 

ats and handkerchiefs! The en- 
thusiasm which ran through all the 
spectators was indeed surprising: in 
the dress circle (the formal, cold, 
dress circle,) bravos were heard from 
men and females loud as those which 
greet Noblet and Bigotini ; and when 
the curtain fell, a deafening call drag- 
ged forth the proud actor, faint, fe- 
vered, and nae: with internal emo- 
tions, to receive the congratulations 
of the warm-hearted. From this era 
may be dated the commencement of 
Mr. Young’srapid decline inthe favour 
of the Covent-Gardenites: his grace 
ful attitudes, his mellow and equable 
voice, and his imposing but heartless 
delivery, were no match for the fa- 
miliar pathos and whirlwind fury of 
Macready, who drives on, right or 
wrong, like a stream from the moun- 
tain; Passion, the all in all” in 
acting, “being everywhere present, 
raising the low, dignifying the mean, 
and putting sense into the absurd.”* 
Mr. Young at the close of the sea- 
son disappeared. His re-engagement 
seemed to us an omen of no good ; 
we fancied that it involved the dis- 
missal of his rival, whom we cannot 
afford to lose, much as we like Young 
in many parts, and highly as we re- 
spect him personally. ‘This event has 
not taken place, and Mr. C. Kemble, 
besides, is likely to lend his strong 





shoulder to the dramatic wheel. If 


this noble triumvirate would lay aside 





* Charles Lamb. 
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all petty jealousies, and play into 
each other's hands, we might anti- 
cipate a royal season; but to effect 
this their respective ranks must first 
be settled.—One must be the Apex, 
for Covent Garden will not, like 
Brentford, bear two monarchs. Let 
Mr. Young then, who is suavity it- 
self, give alittle way—out of genero- 
sity ; and let Mr. Macready try to 
overcome him in this sweet conten- 
tion. As for Charles Kemble he 
possesses a despotic right over Cassio, 
Charles Surface, Falconbridge, Ed- 
gar, and Mr. Lovemore, in The Way 
to Keep Him, which nobody will be 
hardy enough to impugn; and we 
trust that he has sufficient sense of 


justice to temper his hot ambition, 


and to make himself contented with 
his own pleasant realm, without seek- 
ing to acquire a new one. Macready 
must keep Richard, because he can 
look like a villain, and Young can- 
not ; and Rob Roy, because he made 
it what it is; and Hotspur, because 
it suits his temper ; and Henry 5th, 
because he is young and free; and 
Zanga, and Sir Giles Overreach : but 
he shall not touch Leon, nor Duke 
Aranza, nor Mr. Oakley, nor Car- 
dinal Wolsey, nor Jaques, nor Cas- 
sius, nor Cato, nor Rolla, nor Joseph 
Surface, which last is and shall 
be Mr. Young’s in spite of Mr. 
Hazlitt. If some coalition of this 
kind can be brought about all will 
go well, otherwise there will be the 
customary huffs and miffs, perhaps 
tiffs and cuffs,* and a great deal of 
rugging and riving, during which the 
role in dispute will go to pot, and the 
public be kept in an alternating fever 
of expectation and disappointment. 
For our parts we will have an eye to 
these two gentlemen, excellent in 
divers ways if they could but think 
so; and the first who introduces a 
discord (it will not surely be Young 
from his high love of harmony) shall 
receive as hearty a flogging as we 
can lay on. Diximus. 

23d Oct.—A piece (the Exile) 
has been dragged out ofthe ash- 
hole, lately, to serve as a vehicle 
for the folly of the day, called <A 
Coronation. This Thing is a curious 
example of the small particle of 


intellect sometimes allotted by Pro. 
vidence to — human nature. The 
affecting tale of Llizabeth was at- 
tacked some years ago by a butcher- 
ly fellow, who, with trifling altera- 
tions, such as stretching out oue plain 
effective word into a drivelling cham- 
bermaid’s mewl, half an hour long, or 
cutting short what the interest of the 
tale required to have at length, suc- 
ceeded in making it as ludicrous a tra- 
gedy as ever drew tears from the pity- 
ing barmaids and recruiting serjeants’ 
fancy girls of Petty France, during 
their carnival ‘clept Gooseberry Fair. 
—We do not here refer to those hu- 
morous people, the Governor, Al- 
tradoff, and Servitz, with his inef- 
fable tri-cornered cocked hat; with 
them it is impossible to quarrel, for 
they gave us the pleasure of seeing 
a little and hearing less of Messrs. 
Farren, Liston, and Fawcett; nei- 
ther do we object to the part called 
Calmar, inasmuch as it induced Mr. 
Duruset to wear a very smart dress, 
(Russian no doubt, as it exactly 
matched Cherubino’s Spanish uniform 
in Figaro) and to sing one song and 
a-half, the corresponding share being 
supplied by Mrs. Vaughan, late Miss 
Tennant.—Mr D. is, doubtless, sur- 
prised at the slight approbation that 
followed his warbling im late seasons. 
The plain truth is, that from his sup- 
pressed and timid manner the house 
does not hear one word he breathes! 
Perhaps this arises (as from the ap- 
plication of his hand to the pit of his 
stomach we are apt to suspect) out 
of some internal oppression, which 
might be greatly alleviated by the 
use of peppermint or ginger lozenges; 
at all events let him try to throw off 
his ungrounded flutter, and send forth 
his voice ore rotundo, or aperto, as 
his original Cymon.—A whisper at 
parting ; depend more on your memo- 
ry than on the prompter, whose sounds 
are not quite so melodious as your 
own. 

And now we have got on an agree- 
able subject, viz. the performers, 
why return to one so disagreeable as 
the performance? Those who have 
seen, or mean to see, The Pageant; 
will despise our feeble description ; 
and the country gentlemen may 





* See Theatrical Annals, for 1821. 

















assured that all our able pens could 
write would not afford them anything 
like a distinct notion of its prodigious 
splendour, which exceeds even the 
grand banquet at Drury, and comes 
little behind the late reality in West- 
minster-Hall. Nevertheless, it want- 
ed solemnity from first to last ; and in 
this respect lags very lamely behind 
the coronation of Henry V. or Elliston 
the Ist. The absence of the awe- 
spreading organ had much to do with 
it. Of horses, Cossack and Tartar, 
who imitate wildness with the cour- 
bettes, and demi-voltes of the high 
manége, there is no lack ; besides 
six that draw the gold car of the 
Empress Elizabeth, who, by the bye, 
takes all the applause showered upon 
the cattle and the coachmaker to 
herself, and bows to the pit most 
condescendingly. Mr. Young, as Da- 
ran, was at once easy and elegant in 
every motion ; so much so, thatit is 
worth any artist’s while to see him 
pluck forth his mooned scimitar. His 
delivery, though beautiful in itself, 
is rather suited to the lecturer than 
to the actor: in the pulpit he would 
make what the old ladies call “a 
fine man.” A great passion for 
music, and that of the sweetest kind, 
has proved in his case of serious dis- 
advantage ; for his ear being attuned 
to a luscious harmony, cannot sup- 
port a sudden, natural, but harsh 
burst: he rather sings than speaks, 
and his usual method of intonation 
may be signified thus <> while 
his violent starts are no abrupter 
than this <: Young can conse- 
quently swell a note of rage to the 
loudest without shaking a fibre of his 
body ; practised lungs stand him in 
the stead of sympathetic fury. John 
Kemble was fire itself compared with 
Mr. Young. Nevertheless, it requires 
no common talent to pitch the idea 
of a character on a very dangerous 
height, and maintain it there to the 
consummation without a single dere- 
liction: and this talent seems to us 
the undoubted prerogative of Charles 
Young, whose style may be com- 
pare: to the equable flow of a wide 
rolling river, while that of Macready’s 
resembles an inland sea, vexed and 
tormented by sudden whirl-blasts ; 
not grand per se, but dangerous. 
Again, Young would seem, like Gof- 
fredo, to awe his opponents by a re- 
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gal majesty. Macready, like Antar, 
“howls at them and they are horror- 
struck !—he yells in their faces, “Oh, 
by Abs, I will not be controlled !"— 
neither can he be. Miss Foote look- 
ed (she is) beautiful; if her well- 
feigned 

**sorrow had not made 

** Sorrow more beautifulthan beauty’s self.” 





Mrs. Vining is not so handsome as 
Miss Foote; but then she has “a 
desperate moan,” and a “ talking 
grief,” solemn as the strain of Old 
Poulter’smare,” whom we dare swear 
she never heard of, any more than 
of the gentleman who revived it ; 
Robert Southey, LLD. to wit.— 
With regard to Mr. Comer, who pres 
sented one Friskey or Whiskey, he 
ought to have an opportunity of show- 
ing the public how easily and gaily 
he can carry off a Zummerzetzhire 
lad, if London has not spoilt him. 
That is justice. The original music, 
by Mazzinghi, is heavy enough, and 
cuts sadly against Bishop's airy po- 
lacca from the Farmer’s Wife (" Go, 
trifler, go!’’) and his strikiig chorus, 
led by Pyne, Taylor, Isaacs, and 
Tinney ; in which, however, there 
is an evident weakness towards the 
conclusion, arising, in our opinion, 
from an undue predomin:nce in the 
kettle drums over the voices! This 
is a vulgar trick unworthy of Mr. 
Bishop, who possesses more a | 
and spirit than all our other Englis 

composers put together. But it is no 
matter, for there was nothing in the 
appearance of any part of the audience 
(nor ever is at this time of the year) 
betraying a foolish squeamishness. 
The dress circle was filled, and well 
filled, chiefly with good-natured peo- 
ple from those happy parts of our 
island where the influence of Mrs. 
Bell is scarcely felt. They came to 
ery and laugh, and they did so. One 
family in particular, close to us, who 
occupied a whole box, drew consi- 
derable attention, from their fine, 
unsophisticated way of developing 
their sympathies. Some tolerably ci- 
vilized looking persons in the private 
boxes segunded them with as much 
astonishment as they would some 
wild Cherokees. We followed this 
Wrongheaded party out of the house, 
and had the gratification of seeing 
them, Sir Francis, my Lady, Squire 
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Richard, Miss Jenny, and all, em- 
bark in the capacious receptacle, 
drawn by the ‘ ould wheezy-bellied 
coach horses,’ attended and encum- 
bered by ‘heavy Ralph and John 
Moody.’ 

HAYMARKET. 

We were just going to offer a few 
remarks on Match-Breaking, (a petite 
comedy, in which Messrs. Chatterly, 
Terry, Oxberry, and some others, 
“<of whom the world hath no fame,” 
dance the hays on a rope of loyalty ; 
and lively Mrs. Baker kisses Miss 
R. Corri’s neck after a fashion ex- 
tremely instructive to young gentle- 
men going to be married ;—this is a 
long parenthesis,) when we were 
summoned to devote a scrap of 
room to a Miss Blake, from the Bris- 
tol or Bath theatre, who wished much 
to know what London would think of 
her in the tight coat and lax charac- 
ter of Capt. Macheath; and about 
this point we shall not differ much, 
we apprehend, from our brother cri- 
tics. She is not tall nor bashful, but 
very plump and pleasant counte- 
nanced; and formed too well a 
woman, ever to resemble a man: 
broad cloth seemed to trammel her as 
much as the iron armour of Saul did 
the son of Jesse. Her bow was de- 
lightfully feminine and awkward ; 
and she held her riding whip as if 
she would not have touched her horse 
with it for the world. I could ha— 
that is we could have kissed her 
therefore heartily ; for be it known, 
that going on the forlorn hope is far 
less frightful to us than the bare 
chance of meeting, within four walls, 
one of those preternatural amazons 
who wear no veils, narrow-brim- 
med hats, and neckcloths, and who 
will, out of pure spite, flog me a 
little unoffending horse with all the 
brutality of a sporting squire or a 
hackney coachman! To return, Miss 
Blake's tones in speaking are full, 
soft, warm, and heartfelt: and her 
reading, to speak technically, dis- 
covers sense and sentiment ; qualities 
to which the difficult part of Mac- 
heath is all unused. Of her singing, 
even if it came under our depart+ 
ment, we should be loth to say 
much on only one trial ; for though, 
like a sensible girl, she had sup- 
pressed the obvious signs of trepida- 
tion, yet an inward tremble, and a 
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feeling of strangeness curbing her 
powers, were evident to the curious 
eye. Suffice it to say that, as far as 
her womanly nature would permit 
her, she gave her songs with great 
feeling and propriety ; using little or 
no ornament to spoil the effect of 
those charming old tunes: and loud 
plaudits from all parts of a full house 
acknowledged her good taste and able 
execution. For all this, however, 
she will never be a star, at least in 
the Beggar’s Opera, and there are 
unfortunately not many characters 
adapted for the display of her coun- 
ter-tenor voice; but let us see her 
soft lunbs in petticoats, and we will 
tell you more about her. As to the 
rest of this opera, “ least said is 
soonest mended.” Miss R. Corri 
(Polly) is a very nice little musical 
automaton, accurately tuned, wha 
seems to delight the frequenters of 
this theatre hugely, though not quite 
so much as Mr. J. Russell in Filch. 
Many of our readers have, no doubt, 
been annoyed with this important 
little person’s unconscious caricatures 
of Matthews, but not one, we are 
sure, ever suffered so much as we 
did last night under the infliction of 
his copper voice. 

Filch is as great a favourite with 
us as with Mrs. Peachum. “ Come 
hither, Filch! I am as fond of this 
child as though my mind misgave 
me he were my own.” Who does 
not see in this the prepossessing and 
modest winningness so accordant with 
his name ? forming of itself such a fine 
contrast to the horrid and mysterious 
designations of Crookfingered Jack, 
Wat Dreary, and Robin of Bagshot, 
alias Gorgon! alias Carbuncle, alias 
et cwtera! His very first speeches are 
full of pity and gratitude —Speaing 
of Betty Sly’s transportation, he says, 
«In truth ’tis a pity to lose so good 
a customer! ’twas to her I was 
obliged for my education !” Here ts 
the whole duty of pupils towards 
their former tutors exemplified in a 
sentence. But it is not merely tor 
these tenderer qualities that he 1s 
distinguished—he is a philosopher 
and a moralist, witness the dc.p re- 
flection and truth of “ "Tis woman 
that seduces all mankind,” and his 
noble declaration that, “he wont be- 
tray any body,” but keep his houour 
bright and untarnished. Even amid 
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the unhallowed sophistications which 
have been mother’s milk to him, he 
retains an ardent and abstracted as- 
piration after honesty ; and thinks 
seriously of taking up and going to 
sea! And is it to be endured that 
Mr. Russell is to come impudently 
forwards, and travestie before our 
noses the delicate, (‘‘ He hath as fine 
a hand at picking a pocket as a wo- 
man!”’) the intellectual Filch, into a 
corporeal uproarious blackguard, “ a 
desperate villain” * from Tothill- 
fields or Fleet-lane, who has not nous 
enough ever “ to bring him to the 
gallows with any credit.” No! rise 


ghost of the lamented and never to 
be replaced Simmons, the real Filch! 
and scourge this usurper howling 
down the Haymarket !—One word 
more; perhaps Mr. J. Russell has 
heard of Shakspeare, at least, in the 
manager's copies; now we recom- 
mend him to find out Hamlet’s ad- 


vice, touching the interpolations of 


those who play the fool—but we 
forget —it would be of not use; and 
we can only sincerely commiserate 
the shrewd and caustic Terry on his 
being obliged to put up with the 
outrageous bawling, and extraneous 
slang of this illjudging actor ! 
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Tue events in the musical world 
are few and scattered; for the me- 
tropolis is empty, and England has 
not, like the Continent, a host of 
cities wherein composers and sing- 
ers and instrumentalists arise, or to 
which they repair, like those delicate 
birds of passage which furnish the 
rarest objects to a lower sense. Yet 
England has now its great towns, (as 
populous and more opulent perhaps 
than many of the continental cities, ) 
which give high encouragement to 
art. But England is not yet a mu- 
sical nation. It is also split by reli- 
gious dissent, and the methodists 
who form the majority in some dis- 
tricts have no “ relish for poetry or 
music, above the piich of a Taber- 
nacle hymn,” as some of their dis- 
tinguished brethren have declared. 
The same exclusive spirit pervades 
almost the whole of the three great 
denominations. London is therefore 
the only place that affords encou- 
ragement to art. Bath indeed takes 
a prominent character in its support, 
when London empties itself of its 
patrician patrons, who refresh them- 
selves, and repair the fatigues of the 
winter campaign (from April to Au- 
gust) during the summer (from No- 


vember to February), by the aid of 
the salutary springs of Bladud. The 
grand concentraticn of professors and 
amateurs at Birmingham, and the 
meeting of the three choirs, with oc- 
casional festivals at Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Norwich, and other towns, 
serve to propagate more extensively 
the knowledge and practice of the 
science. But these are casual, not 
continual supports ; and perhaps the 
grand reason why music fails to re 
ceive the same constant encourage- 
ment in England that it does abroad, 
(after the necessary allowance for 
national cultivation) is, that music is 
dear in this country, and cheap every 
where else. Even the Italians who 
visit us come to “ make their for- 
tunes,” and those who are content 
with moderate pay in Italy, we have 
recently seen, have the modesty to 
require their carriages and dinners 
of three courses and fourteen co- 
vers here, with salaries which are 
never heard of abroad. So generous 
a creature do the Signors and Sig- 
noras esteem John Bull ; peril 
ed, ruined, complaining, complaisant, 
complying John Bull. 

We must, indeed, except Madame 
Catalani, who, by a memoir of her 





* So Mr. Russell’s panegyrist in the Morning Post says. 

+ A judicious audience at Covent Garden one night hissed this person throughout 
Lawyer Flexible, as prettily as any moderate man could desire. We sat in a private 
box so close to him, that we could have pulled him by the leg on his exit through the 
doors ; and we do affirm, that he never visibly altered a hair!! but went on playing a¢ 


the one shilling gallery. ‘*I’‘his shows a most pitiful ambition.” 
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travela, engagements, presents, and 
charities, places the emoluments la- 
vished upon public performances on 
the Continent at an elevation far 
beyond any thing that this coun- 
try bestowed even upon her own, 
her favorite Billington, in the height 
of the rage with which that great 
singer was followed after her return 
from Italy. During her stay here, it 
was said that Madame Catalani had 
earned more than 40,000/. She left 
this country seven years ago, went 
to Paris, where she enjoyed the pa- 
tent of the thedtre Italien, with an 
annual allowance of 7,000/. from the 
court, and engaged the first compc- 
sers and singers, who, when Catalani 
did not sing, had little attraction: 
she therefore quitted Paris, 

At Berlin, her success was com- 
pleted by a letter of acknowledge- 
ment from the King, written with 
his own hand, accompanied by the 
grand medal of the academy. At 
Hanover, the Duke of Cambridge re- 
ceived her ‘ with the amenity which 
distinguishes him.” She gave a cone 
cert for the poor, and was crowned 
at the theatre. From thence she 
went to Stutgardt, where her sing- 
ing made such an impression on the 
King, that, just previous to his 
death, which happened soon after 
her arrival, he pronounced her name. 
At Munich, the Queen embraced her 
(we almost wish for the moment to 
have been the Queen) and recom- 
mended her to her daughter, the 
Empress of Austria. At Vienna she 
gave Concerts at the Redoubt, and 
3,000 persons (at a high price of 
admission) are said to have been 
present at each of them. The Em- 
peror presented her with a superb 
ornament of opal and diamonds, and 
the magistracy, to manifest their 
sense of her charity, struck a medal 
to her honour. 

At St. Petersburgh, though the 
price of admission was fixed at twen- 
ty-four roubles, hundreds were night- 
ly disappointed of seats; and at 
length Madame Catalani gave a 
concert at the Exchange, when 
4,000 persons were present. The 
receipts of this evening were be- 
stowed upon 200 unfortunate fami- 
lies. Their Imperial Majesties em- 
braced her at parting, and loaded 
her with rich presents, consisting of 





a girdle of diamonds and other or- Airs is by Holder, upon a very pretty 
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naments. In four months she rea- 
lized 15,000 guineas, and refused an 
offer of 10,000 to give ten concerts 
in Poland, in consequence of fear of 
the climate. She sang in more 
than forty other cities and towns, 
and frequently appropriated the re- 
ceipts of concerts to the poor. Ma- 
dame Catalani has determined on re- 
tiring (after a short time), and with 
this view has refused various offers 
in Italy, being desirous to conclude 
her public career in England, where 
her first great honours were obtain- 
ed. She now purposes to make a 
tour in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to return to London next spring. 
Such have been the respect and the 
profits which have attended this 
wonderful creature. In private life 
her manners are amiable and exem- 
plary. She is the wife of M. Valle- 
bréque, whom she first met at the 
house of General Lasnes in Portu- 
gal, and has two children, a boy and 
a girl. 

Mrs. Dickons has retired from pub- 
lic life, and is residing in France. 

Signora Corri is gone to Italy 
with her father and a younger sis- 
ter, Angelina, who made her debit 
last season, at her benefit concert. 

The King’s Theatre, it is reports 
ed, is engaged by Mr. Ebers, and 
Rossini will come to England to 
compose for the next season. 

There have been two provincial 
meetings since our last report, at 
Worcester and Chester ; the former 
of which was unfortunately attended 
by the death of Mr. Griffiths, a bass 
singer, in an apoplectic fit, during 
Mr. Vaughan’s song of “ Geutle 
Airs,” in the church. This professor 
was amongst the few living who sang 
at the Abbey. 

The publications are a little more 
numerous at this season than usual. 
Twelve Monferrinas for the Piano- 
forte, by M. Clementi. A Monterrma 
is a dance peculiar to the state of 
Monferrato. They are of an ex- 
tremely singular construction, and to 
us entirely new. They are all in 
six-eight time, and consist of a major 
and minor movement. They partake 
of the graceful character of the 
waltz, but want its simplicity, and 
are capable of much expression ; 1 
this respect alone they are difficult. 
The tenth number of the Operatie 
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air of Bishop’s, My Native Highland 
Home, from the Slave. A very a- 
greeable flow of melody is maintain- 
ed throughout the piece, which is 
animated and brilliant. The intro- 
duction, however, is rather common- 
place. 

A Tema with Vuriations and Waltz, 
by the same composer, is in the 
smooth style of the former but less 
difficult. The variations present no- 
thing novel in their construction ; 
they are, however, agreeable, and 
the young performer may derive 
from them both pleasure and profit. 

A Fantasia for the Pianoforte, by 
Gladstanes, is ina scrambling, uncon- 
nected style, with but little to attract 
the ear. It ought to be remembered 
that the word Fantasia is not a li- 
cence for every sort of extravagance: 
composers are too apt to consider it 
as a sanction for every excess of the 
imagination. 

No. 10 of’ the Quadrille Rondos, by 
Calkin, is lively and agreeable. The 
cadences are, perhaps, rather awk- 
ward, but the subject is pretty, and 
keeps up the spirit of the piece. 

Adeste Fidcles with Variations for the 
Harp, hy Dussek. ‘There is, perhaps, 
more sameness in compositions for 
the harp than for any other instru- 
ment, and in the piece before us this 
defect is very apparent. Arpeggios 
constitute the principal features of 
the variations under the form of the 
triplets, (ascending and descending) 
quadruplets, &c. &c. The air is, 
however, well preserved, and _ its 
sweetness will not fail to recommend 
the lesson, united as it is with a cer- 
tain portion of brilliancy and facility 
of execution. 

Introduction and Polacca Duetts for 
two Harps, or Harp and Pianoforte, 
by Chipp. This is a very agreeable 
and easy composition, and in every 
way suited to a concert de famille. 

The First Numbers of a Series of 
Operatic Overtures, composed and ar- 
ranged by J. F. Dannelly, does not 
promise much. Mr. Dannelly has 
taken detached passages of the over- 
ture to I/ Don Giovanni, and inter- 
spersed them among paraphrases of 
bis own, where they float like drops 
of oil upon the surface of water. 
There is neither solution nor even 
mixture, and both fluids are rendered 
useless. 
’ Among the arrangements of the 





present month are, the overture to 
It Turco in Italia for the piano-forte, 
by Watts; Mozart’s overture to JI 
Seraglio, with a flute and violon- 
cello accompaniment; the overture, 
sinfonias, marches, and chorusses 
in Handel’s oratorio of Hercules, 
adapted for the organ or pianoforte 
by Dr. Crotch. Some of these adap- 
tations will be found partiedianty 
useful as voluntaries. 

The third book of selections from 
Himmel’s Fanchon, by V. Novello, 
as duets for the pianoforte. We have 
already mentioned the great beauty 
and elegance of these duets—this 
number scarcely equals its predeces- 
sors, because the subjects are not al- 
together so beautiful and interesting. 

The vocal department of composi- 
tion is by no means distinguished by 
any considerable accessions. Hark 
the wind with sullen roar, a trio, and 

fo time ts like the present, a song, by 
J. Watson, are admirable—for their 
absurdity. The trio is indebted to 
Mr. Bishop’s Fast into the waves, but 
the song owes no obligations to any 
body, except indeed it be to the poet, 
who has added incessant and evancs- 
cent as rhymes to present, to our al- 
ready numerous stock. 

The Christmas rose, a duet, by 
Mr. Dannelly, promises something at 
the beginning, but the close is boister- 
ous and barren. This, like the said 
rose, is both in and out of season. 

The wounded negro boy, is, we ear- 
nestly hope, defunct, dead of his 
wounds. So may he himself be at 
rest, and all honest passengers be no 
more disturbed by his dolorous wail- 
ings. 

The parting moment fast drew nigh, 
is too chromatic to be pleasing. 

Deep in my soul, by G. V. Duval, 
Esq. helen with the very notes of 
Mr. Horsley’s lately published and 
beautiful canzonet Laura. There is 
more pretension in this ballad than 
in any of the former, and as a whole 
it is better by some degrees. Mr, 
Duval probably did not know that 
Mr. Horsley has published a song 
called Medora, upon the same words, 

Summer, by Sir John Stevenson, is 
by no means equal to his general pro~+ 
ductions. Its principal fault is a 
total want of character. It twinkles 
like the “ many twinkling leaves” 
of the season it celebrates, and to 
about as much purpose. ' 
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The Rose of affection, trom the 
same hand, is just a pleasing pretty 
ballad. The poet has fallen into a 
curious rhetorical error, when he 
talks of “ the soft hues” of a promise 
never fading from his mind. 

We would earnestly recommend 
Pope's “ Verses by a Person of Qua- 
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lity,” as a serious study to every ho- 
nest gentleman who designs to show 
his passion “ in rhyme.” Love, if 
we may trust to the instances of most 
of our “ Ballad mongers,” is become 
a terrible atiliction, but one remove 
from ideotic imbecility. 
Oct. 20, 1621. 
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Italian Litcrature.—Professor Barbieri, 
of Milan, who has already distinguished 
himself as a writer for the stage, is now 
employed in publishing a selection of the 
best modern dramas of Italy, and transla- 
tions from the most celebrated theatrical pro- 
ductions of Germany and other countries. 
A 12mo. volume, generally containing 
three pieces, appears monthly: in the first 
are translations of Delavigne’s Vépres Sici- 
liennes, Kotzebue’s Count Benjowsky, and 
a comedy from the pen of the editor himself, 
entitled 11 Terno al Lotto. In the higher 
departments of science and philosophy, 
many productions have appeared that show 
the Italians to have shaken off that apathy 
and torpidity which have hitherto prevent- 
ed the south of Europe from attaining the 
rank enjoyed by its northern rivals. J/ 
Catechismo Agrario, by Caro Pollini, 
Member of the Veronese Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture and Trade, al- 
though a small volume, is one of considera- 
ble interest. The writer treats in a plain 
and perspicuous manner of whatever is ne- 
cessary to be known by the husbandman, 
and has been very favourably mentioned. 
He has, however, little that can be termed 
original, most of what he says having al- 
ready been communicated to the public by 
Re and other Italian authors on agricultu- 
ral topics. The Collezione dei Classici 
fialiani, publishing at Pavia, proves by 
the success which it has received, that, at- 
tached as they are to the lighter and more 
elegant arts, the Italians do not neglect the 
more abstruse branches of science, nor are 
averse to studies which, from their dryness 
and speculative nature, present so little to 
captivate the imagination, or to allure any 
but those who are decidedly reflecting. In 
this respect, therefore, Italy may be allow. 
ed to be not at all less active than her 
neighbours. Among the works already 
given in this collection, is a translation of 
Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason. Signora 
Luna Folliero, of Naples, a lady who ad- 
dressed an elegant patriotic ode to her coun- 
trymen, delineating in powerful language 
and glowing colours the advantages of the 
** New Constitution,” has written a treatise 
on the Physical and Moral Education of 
Females.—Salvadore Fabbrichard, mana- 
ger of the Teatro Florentino in the same 


city, has offered a prize of 200 ducats for 
the best comedy or tragedy that shall be 
sent in the course of the present year. A 
collection of Poems by Mali, published at 
Naples under the title of Poesie di un 
Amico degli Uomini, &c. breathes a warm 
patriotic spirit, indulging in lofty anticipa- 
tions of freedom, but his hopes and his 
prophecies have since been frustrated. In 
many places the author speaks in high 
terms of commendation of several men of 
rank, who, like himself, prefer the independ- 
ence of their country to the privileges an- 
nexed to a nobility depressing to the com- 
munity in general, and hostile to its inte. 
rests. Lu Sioria della Filosofia Greca, by 
Dr. Sacchi, of Pavia, is a work of conside- 
rable interest and information, in which the 
author displays great erudition, and throws 
considerable light upon a difficult subject. 
There are four volumes now published: 
the first contains the History of the Ionic 
and Pythagorean schools; the second, that 
of the Italic; the third, of the Eleatic ; 
and the fourth, an account of the Herac- 
litic and Sophistic sects. Professor Ressi, 
of Pavia, has published a work on_politi- 
cal economy, entitled Dell’ Economia della 
Specie Humana, in which he expounds 
very perspicuously the theories of Quesnay, 
Smith, Stevard, and Ortes; and adduces 
the various opinions of Malthus, Herrensch- 
ward, Lauderdale, Sismondi, and Lichten- 
stein. Another work relating to the philo- 
sophy of politics and government is Sul” 
Administrazione della Giustizia Penale ne 
Governi Costituzionali, Napoli, 1821, on 
the Administration of Penal Justice i 
Constitutional Governments. The author, 
Francesco de Marco, enquires into the real 
principles of penal justice, and, in explain- 
ing the nature of constitutional government, 
he deduces the necessity of trial by jury; 
pointing out, at the same time, the various 
forms which modern nations have given to 
this method of trial. This work will be 
found to display an intimate acquaintance 
with modern juridicial knowledge. The 
Neapolitan press has also ushered forth to 
the world a project for a system of univer- 
sal public instruction, Saggio d’ Istruzione 
Universale e Publica, by Nicole Corelli, 
Professor of Chemistry. ‘This publication, 
which was dedicated to the National Par- 
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liament, owed its birth to certain appear- 
ances in the political horizon that promised 
the dawn of a brighter era, but which have 
since passed away. Besides the general 
views which he here takes of the subject, 
the author proposes the establishment of 
a committee of jurors, whose object should 
be the improvement of all arts and sciences, 
Under the title of Memorie Storiche, &c. 
we are presented with a biography of Count 
Vincenzo Dandolo, and an account of his 
various works, Compagnoni, the author, 
and intimate friend of Dandolo, exhibits 
his merits in chemical knowledge, and the 
testimonies which foreigners have paid to 
his acquisitions and labours in this branch 
of science. 

Germany.—A pocket edition of a series 
of translations from the most classic writers 
of foreign countries is now publishing in 
(iermany. Among the works already 
published are, Voltaire’s Candide and 
Charles XII, Moliere’s Tartuffe, Shak- 
speare’s Timon of Athens, and Lord By- 
ron’s Poems. 

Denmark.—A_ literary discussion re- 
specting the merits of northern and clas- 
sical mythology has lately excited much 
attention. Baden continues to attack the 
system of northern mythology, and has 
himself been attacked in return by his op- 
ponents, the advocates for it, among whom 
are Professor Finn, Magnusen, and others, 
who accuse him of not comprehending the 
spirit of the mythology which he labours 
to explode. He has, however, the artists 
Eckersberg and Hoyer on his side. On 
the other hand, the three greatest poets of 
Denmark, men of indisputable genius, and 
perfectly indigenous in their taste, have 
given authority to the anti-classic party, 
and have borrowed most freely from the 
stores of the Edda. So far as this is done 
with discretion it is commendable, but 
exclusive systems of taste are desirable nei- 
ther in literature nor in art. 

Numismatics.—A_ Greek silver medal, 
lately found among the ruins of Antiochia, 
and brought from Aleppo to Paris, has 
the head of Demetrius Soter, king of 
Syria, and that of a female. It is singular 
‘ that no other medal of this monarch pre- 
sents the two heads. M. Haucetroche, in 
a recent work, proves that the female 
head is of Laodice, the sister and wife of 
Demetrius I; and that this authentically 
confirms the conjectures of Visconti re- 
specting a fine Cameo (published in his 
Iconographie Grecque, pl. 43, no. 27.) re- 
presenting both those personages. 

Steam: Vessels—These vessels are now 
employed in the Adriatic. One (La Ca- 
rolina) goes regularly every second day 
from Venice to Triest. Another (L’Eri- 
dano), passes regularly between Pavia and 
Venice, and with such celerity that the 
voyage is accomplished in 37 hours. Not 


long since a steam-boat ventured to sea in 
a violent tempest, when no other vessel 
could, to the assistance of a richly-freight- 
ed merchant ship. 

Armenian Journal.—A Journal in the 
Amnenian language is now printed at the 
Armenian convent at Venice. This pub- 
lication, the contents of which are chicfly 
translated from the Italian journals, has a 
very considerable circulation throughout 
all the Levant. At Constantinople it has 
manv subscribers, and has even found 
way into the Seraglio. The Hospodars of 
Wallachia and Moldavia avail themselves 
of it very extensively, for the political bul- 
letins which they are obliged to draw up 
every week for the Grand Signior. 

Nubia.—M. Gau, of whose travels we 
have before spoken, has commenced the 
publication of them under the title of 
** New-discovered Monuments of Nubia 
on the banks of the Nile, between the first 
and second Cataracts, drawn and measured 
in 1819.’ The works which have hitherto 
appeared respecting this very interesting 
country, afford but very little intelligence 
respecting its architecture and monuments 
of art. Even the plates te Belzoni’s book 
are devoted chiefly to the bas-reliefs in the 
tombs of Thebes, and what antiquities of 
Nubia are represented are not given with 
architectural precision. M.Gau, on the 
contrary, confines himself exclusively to 
Nubia, and has delineated every subject 
with the greatest exactitude and correctness. 
Of the principal buildings he gives plans, 
elevations, sections, and details, and the 
bas-relicfs are represented both in outline 
and coloured; and all these plates are 
upon the same scale as those in the mag- 
nificent French work on Egypt, to which 
the present publication is intended as a 
supplement. M. Giau gives the represen- 
tations and admeasurements of twenty- 
one different monuments, upon 60 plates, 
ten of which are coloured; and these are 
all engraved by the same artists as exe- 
cuted those in the French work: conse- 
quently the uniformity of the two works, 
in this respect, will be preserved. The 
text, which is in German and French, and 
written by one of the most intelligent and 
erudite antiquarians, will be published 
with the twelfth and last number. M., 
Gau’s drawings elucidate in the most satis- 
factory manner the origin and progress of 
architecture throughout that region, where 
it took its rise in Nubia or Ethiopia, ma- 
tured itself in Egypt, and attained its 
acmeé at Thebes. They represent the tem- 
ples situated farthest tothe south, which 
are probably the mest ancient of any, 
and are entirely excavated -from the rock. 
Nearer to Egypt these temples are only 
half sunk into the ground, and in the 
neighbourhood of the first cataract they 
are found completely above ground. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Tue spirit of the Greeks towards 
the Turks still continues in as great 
a state of exasperation as ever, not- 
withstanding the apparently pacific 
document issued by the Porte ; and 
fortune seems to favour their exer- 
tions. The latest accounts have 
brought intelligence, that Novarice, 
the most important place in the Morea, 
has fallen into their hands, with a con- 
siderable quantity of valuable stores. 
It is not at all improbable that in a 
very short time the whole of the 
Peninsula will renounce, or es- 
cape, the dominion of the Turks, in 
whose possession but a very few 
places continue to linger. In the 
mean time, a very enthusiastic spirit 
in favour of the Greek imsurrection 
seems to have been excited on the 
Continent: the last accounts from 
Marseilles state, that a great num- 
ber of young Germans, who had been 

revented from embarking at Trieste, 
fad arrived there in order to charter 
a vessel for Idria, and that two 
French generals were to accompany 
them in their enterprise. We confess, 
we are not at all surprised at this 
patriotic sympathy. Independent of 
the natural desire which so many 
military men, cast altogether upon 
perhaps but slender resources by the 
universal peace, must have to resume 
the activity which opens to them 
wealth and honour—independent of 
the feeling always excited in favour 
ot the weak against the strong, and 
of the oppressed against the oppres- 
sor — independent of the religious dis- 
like with which Christendom must 
have observed the endurance of a 
Mahometan yoke, and the humane 
dislike with which mankind in general 
must have witnessed the arrogance, 
the cruelty, and but too often the 
atrocity of its impesition,—there is 
something in the very name of Greece 
to excite the ardour and the enthusi- 
asm of civilized humanity. Even 
where the politician might be chilled 
by the frost of interest, the patriot 





and the scholar could not withhold 
a sacred and warm aspiration for the 
cause which conjures up the shade of 
classic empire, and becomes conse- 
crated by the names of Marathon and 
Cheronea. The accessions which we 
have mentioned are of the highest 
importance to the Greeks, who, al- 
though intelligent and active, must 
necessarily be deficient in the science 
of tactics; and this advantage can 
never be counterbalanced by a cor- 
responding one on the part of their 
antagonists, whose stupid bigotry re- 
nounces the improvements to be de- 
rived from Christian communication. 
However, although Greece has led 
the van of this important enterprise, 
and thus set the inspiring and patrio- 
tic example, it is not perhaps on that 
side that the Turkish dominion has 
to fear its final and rapidly approach- 
ing overthrow in Europe. Russia, ap- 
parently acquiescing in the views of 
the surrounding cabinets, and renounc- 
ing all idea of territorial acquisi- 
tion, has still in silence concentrated 
an overwhelming force. Russia has 
ever deemed a free communication 
with the Mediterranean an object of 
paramount importance, and this she 
could at once secure by possessing 
herself of the northern part of Turkey. 
To prevent this accession, Austria 
alone could effectually interpose : but 
she has had her quietus in the occu- 
pation of Italy, and gratitude, if not 
policy, must prevent her interposition. 
What effect such a change might 
hereafter have upon our possessions 
in India it would perhaps be too curi- 
ous to contemplate ; but at all events, 
no change can deteriorate those who 
are groaning under the abject, stupid, 
and uncivilized bigotry of the Turks. 

On the part of Spain there 1s no- 
thing very new, at least in a political 
point of view ; but the Extraordinary 
Cortes have been occupied with a 
subject internally of much importance 
to that country. Our readers, per- 
haps, may recollect that in the King s 
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speech a new division of the country 
was pointed out, as a project proper 
for their attention. The ancient di- 
vision of the Spanish provinces a- 
mounted to thirty-two, an apportion- 
ment so unequal as to occasion much 
local inconvenience. The pretects 
appointed by the Constitution, and 
those provincial assemblies to whom 
the administration of justice was con- 
fided, found the exercise of their re- 
spective functions much impeded, 
and in some instances entirely frus- 
trated, by the great distance of 
some of their districts from the pro- 
vincial capitals, and in many cases 
by the excessive population placed 
under their government. Some idea 
may be formed of this by the 
fact, that Catalonia alone  con- 
tains under the present partition 
one thousand square leagues of terri- 
tory, and upwards of a million of 
inhabitants, confided to one provin- 
cial assembly and one prefect. Under 
the new system this province is to be 
divided into four. The project at 
present recommended divides the 
whole country, and its adjacent 
islands, into fifty-one provinces, fix- 
ing the maximum of the population 
of each at four hundred thousand 
people. This new organization is to 
be followed by a fresh census and 
valuation of property, in order to 
promote a more equitable assessment 
of taxes, and to fix the internal mi- 
litia establishment on a better basis. 
This plan, creating no less than nine- 
teen new provinces, and materially 
altering the boundaries of the old, 
must produce a considerable change 
in the geographical division of Spain ; 
it will also produce much expense, by 
the creation of so many additional pub- 
lic functionaries: but, on the whole, 
the plan seems a good one, and its 
temporary inconveniences are likely to 
be much more than counterbalanced 
by the permanent beneficial effects 
which must result from the improved 
administration of the laws, and the 
more equitable colleetion of the re- 
venue. .The departmental division of 
France, originally proposed by the 
Abbé Sieyes, and acted on with such 
effect by Napoleon, gave rise, in all 
probability, to this alteration. 

We are truly sorry to state that 
the yellow fever has appeared in the 
peninsuja, and, notwithstanding all 


the precautions of the board of health, 
continues to make dreadful ravages, 
In Catalonia and Arragon it rages 
with such fury, that on the 23d and 
24th September the deaths, ex- 
clusive of children, amounted to 260! 
It is said that the entire population 
of Tortosa have fallen victims to it, 
and that the city is converted into a 
desart. The bishop fell in the cause 
of humanity, on the third day of an 
Ulness contracted during his exertions 
to comfort those afflicted ; a death 
not unworthy of a Christian apostle. 
A natural alarm has communicated 
itself to France, and a lazaretto has 
been established at the Pas-de-Bisso- 
bie on the right bank of the Bidassoa, 
where every person coming from 
Spain is subjected to a quarantine, 
of a duration proportioned to the 
length of his journey. Those who 
come from an infected district are 
forced back. At Barcelona the mor- 
tality is stated as dreadful: hopes 
were entertained that the cool weather 
towards the close of September would 
have arrested thé progress of this 
cruel disorder, but ninety had died 
on the last day of that month, and 
six hundred new cases were declared 
on the day following. 

In Lisbon a_ strong anti-British 
feeling has shown itself, which cer- 
tainly adds but little to the fame of 
Portuguese gratitude. The dismissal 
of Lord Beresford has been followed 
up by a fiscal imposition upon the 
importation of all British manufac- 
tures, of such a nature as to amount 
almost to a total prohibition. The 
English ambassador sent in a formal 
remonstrance against the imposition 
of these new duties, and next day 
had an unavailing meeting with the 
new ministry. 

Some very extraordinary trials 
have taken place in Paris, the results 
of which mark, better than a volume 
of observations, the state of public 
feeling in that country. The princi- 
pal was that of M. Barginet, who 
was indicted for a libel on the king, 
as the author of a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Queen of England and Napo- 
leon, who both died of cancer.” The 
publication, which M. Barginet, who 
is a very young man, boldly avowed, 
manifestly ascribed to poison the 
death of the two distinguished indi- 
viduals named in the title. In the 
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fifth page, the following expressions, 
which must serve as a specimen of 
the whole, occur: “ But our young 
hands will not carry the censer before 
the idols to whom human blood is 
sacrificed—before we were subjects 
of kings we were citizens of a coun- 
try ; we will speak for it, and we 
will wait for the future. Caroline 
was sacrificed to private interest, 
and Napoleon to policy. I hesitate 
not to repeat, that both died of the 
same distemper! Where will that 
cruel delirium end, which has taken 
possession of European cabinets? 
Weary of treachery and perfidy, have 
they resolved henceforward to em- 
ploy only poison and the steel?” 
The jury, after some deliberation, 
acquitted the author of this produc- 
tion, probably upon the ground, 
though not expressed, that it was a 
libel rather on the king of England 
than the king of France. This was 
followed by the trial of M. Flocon, 
as the author of a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to “ Francis Charles Joseph 
Buonaparte, born at the Castle of 
the ‘Tuilleries, March 20, 1811;” 
and its author, who also avowed 
himself, was charged with “ an at- 
tack upon the order of the suc- 
cession to the throne, ‘an offence 
against the person of the king, and 
an offence against the members of 
the Royal Family.” The passage 
on which the charge principally rest- 
ed, was the following, “ Twice have 
I seen the svil of France polluted by 
the steps of foreigners, whose arms 
have twice imposed upon us shame 
and slavery; and being then too 
young, I could not enjoy the glori- 
ous right of dying by the hands 
of the enemy. Time rolls on, things 
change, men pass away, sovereigus 
are alarmed, yes, for the sad off- 
spring of a degenerate race!” M. 
Flocon, who defended himself, con- 
tended that he had not transgressed 
the boundaries of free discussion al- 
lowed by the charter, and the jury 
agreed with him. So far we should 
have to congratulate France, on 
having thus acquired the invaluable 
privilege of the interposition of a 
jury before conviction and its con- 
sequences: but still she must ad- 
vance much farther, before she 
enjoys the glorious freedom of dis- 
cussion allowed ins England. She 


has a despotic censorship to abolish, 
and she has to guarantee her literary 
property against the interference 6f 
the police. Paris teems at this mo- 
ment with placards, and pamphlets, 
and caricatures, on the death of 
Napoleon; but their existence is 
ephemeral; the very day on which 
they issue from the press they are 
seized, and suppressed by the bri- 
gands of government. The publish- 
ers have latterly successfully evaded 
this interposition, by sending forth 
an immense impression at the mo- 
ment from the press, which is in- 
stantaneously bought up by pre- 
arranged purchasers: this plan se- 
cures, at all events, some trifling 
rofit, before the pillage commences. 
Ve have seen some of those pro- 
ductions, which are highly charac- 
teristic of the ingenuity and inven- 
tion of that mercurial country. 

We are sorry to have to place in 
the very front of our domestic intel- 
ligence the premature, but total fai- 
lure, of all the splendid anticipations 
to which his Majesty’s visit to Ire- 
land had given rise in the minds of 
those who possessed a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the character of that 
people. The gaudy and hollow bubble 
of conciliation has burst, and a system 
of outrage, robbery, murder, and as- 
sassination has commenced, scarcely 
to be paralleled in the annals of any 
civilized country. The counties of 
Limerick, Mayo, and Cavan are at 
present the chief seats of the disturb- 
ance. In the former of these coun- 
ties the outrages are of the most 
horrible and aggravated nature. A 
most respectable magistrate, a Mr. 
Going, was attacked upon the public 
highway, and, to use the vulgarly em- 
phatic phrase in which the intelligence 
of his death was announced in Dub- 
lin, “ his body was made a riddle 
of!” Any one of the seven wounds 
inflicted on him must have proved 
mortal; and such was the daring 
ferocity of his assassins, that even 
the dead body was obliged to be 
guarded home by a military escort. 
The unfortunate gentleman was dis- 
tinguished for his loyalty, and has, 
we regret to state, left a large fa- 
mily almost unprovided for. Go- 
vernment have offered a reward ot 
2000/. for the apprehension of his 
murderers, who, as if to shew that 
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they were actuated solely by a san- 
guinary spirit, left his watch anda 
large sum of money he had on his 
person untouched! At a meeting 
of the Irish privy council, it was re- 
solved, and too justly, to proclaim 
this district. In various other parts 
of this unfortunate country, midnight 
meetings, robbery of arms, and in- 
cessant organization, prove clearly 
enough that these outrages originate 
in previous concert. If any thing 
were wanting to show this, it would 
be the almost incredible, but too 
well authenticated, fact, that in an 
hour after the murder of Mr. Going, 
it was announced to the country by 
bonfires upon all the hills, and echoed 
by a savage yell of exultation from 
the villages! If this system be not 
speedily and manfully suppressed, 
we should not be surprised at a re- 
newal of the horrors of 1798. In the 
mean time, the different factions in 
Dublin seem labouring to evince how 
hollow and hypocritical were their 
promises of forbearance. ‘The ob- 
noxious toast which brought down 
public censure upon Alderman Dar- 
ley has been repeated, in_ spirit, 
though not in terms, by the new 
Lord Mayor, who is in high favour 
with his party in consequence, and 
does not appear at all in disfavour 
with the government, as the Lord 
Lieutenant was not only present 
when the toast was given, and drank 
it, but toasted in return, “ the Dub- 
lin Corporation.” If the King was 
in earnest, when he so strenuously 
recommended conciliation, this is 
strange conduct ; and if he was not 
—but it is,hard to say, whether the 
“‘ emerald flowers,” and the “ laurel 
crowns,” and the shouts of servile and 
disgraceful adulation, which alter- 
nately insulted the spirit and under- 
standing of himself and Lord Lon- 
donderry, deserved any other return 
than derision and disappointment. 
The reception of his Majesty. at 
Hanover has been quite as loyal, 
though with much less of servility and 
ostentation. He is splendidly lodged 
at the beautifully-situated palace of 
Herrenhausen, and on the 10th of 
October made a solemn public entry 
into the capital of his German domi- 
nions, accompanied by his royal bro- 
thers the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Cambridge, and attended by all the 
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nobility of the kindom. <A grand tri- 
umphal arch was erected in his ho- 
nour, and a salute of 110 pieces of 
artillery announced tle moment at 
which he passed under it! The city 
was splendidly illuminated in the 
evening. We lament to add that his 
Majesty has had a slight attack of 
the gout, which confined him to his 
chamber, and for a time interrupted 
the national festivities. It is confi- 
dently reported, that he means to visit 
Berlin before his return, and also that 
he has acceded to the urgent entrea- 
ties of the French monarch to receive 
in Paris some return for the number- 
less favours for which Louis is in- 
debted to this country. Lord Lauder- 
dale has received a summons to meet 
his Majesty in that capital on the first 
of December. 

Sir Robert Wilson has laid before 
the electors of Southwark copies of 
all the correspondence which has 
passed between him and the Duke of 
York on the subject of his dismissal 
from the service. He has demanded 
to know what charge has been pre- 
ferred against him, who has preferred 
it, and that he may meet his accusers 
before a competent tribunal ;—he has 
also demanded from Lord Sidmouth 
depositions which were said to have 
been made against him, in order that 
he might prosecute the partics who 
made them for perjury: these de- 
mands have all met with a direct re- 
fusal. It appears, however, from a 
published note of a conversation be- 
tween Sir Robert Wilson and Sir 
Richard Birnie, that there has been 
no written information given against 
the ex-general. In the mean time the 
public have warmly discussed the 
subject, and a subscription has been 
opened to remunerate Sir Robert for 
his pecuniary losses. This already 
amounts to a very considerable sum, 
and the leading Whig Lords have con- 
tributed munificently ; the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Darlington, Lord Fitz- 
william, Sir Francis Burdett, and 
Mr. Lambton have each subscribed 
five hundred pounds; and a number 
of others in proportion. A meeting 
was held at the City of London 
Tavern for the purpose of advancing 
this object, at which it was agreed, 
that any overplus which might exist 
after defraying Sir Robert Wilson's 
losses, should be handed over to the 
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famflies of Honey and Francis, the 
two unfortunate men who fell victims 
on the day of the Queen’s funeral. 
Mr. Lambton was in the chair, and 
Messrs. Ellice and Hume made state- 
ments which certainly went altogether 
to exculpate that officer from any 
charge of having preconcerted with 
the mob the impediments by which 
the funeral procession was diverted 
from its course. As this subject will 
of course become the topic of parlia- 
mentary investigation, we abstain 
from all comment, uninformed as we 
are upon the facts which led ministers 
to advise the measure of dismissal. 
There has been a very curious ac- 
quittal in one of the courts of Paris, 
on the ground of excessive bad charac- 
ter! A man of the name of Desjar- 
dins was tried, for having, on his own 
confession, admitted that he was an 
accomplice of Louvel, the assassin of 
the Duke de Berri, and the case was 
clearly proved. Desjardins set up, 
as his defence, that he was so notori- 
ous for his falsehood, that nobody in 
the world could give credit to a 
word he said, and produced a whole 
host of witnesses, his friends and re- 
latives, who all swore to the fact with 
such effect, that he was declared not 
guilty. We recollect but one similar 
instance, which occurred some years 
ago in Ireland, on a charge against a 
man of highway robbery. In the 
course of the trial the prisoner roared 
out from the dock that he was guilty. 
The jury acquitted him, and the 
* Good God, 
gentlemen, did you not hear the man 
himself declare that he was guilty!” 
** We «lid, my Lord,” said the fore- 
man, and ‘ that was the very reason 
we acquitted him, for we knew the 


fellow to be so notorious a liar that 


he never told a word of truth in his 
life.” 

A statement of the revenue has 
been published, by which it appears 
that there has been an improvement 
of 849,000. comparing the last quar- 
ter with the corresponding quarter in 
1820: in the Customs, an increase 
of 150,000/.; in the Stamps, about 
50,000/, and in the Excise of very 
near 70,0001, We sincerely congra- 
tulate the country on this statemeut. 


The American papers announce 
new method of raising money by 
lottery. The following is the expe- 
dient, as announced by public ad- 
vertisement, and it is alike remark- 
able for its novelty and its modesty. 
“ A young man of good figure and 
disposition, unable, though desirous, 
to procure a wife without the pre- 
liminary trouble of amassing a for- 
tune, proposes the following expe- 
dient for the attainment of his wish- 
es he offers himself as the prize of 
a lottery, to all widows and virgins 
under thirty-two! The number of 
tickets to be G00, at fifty dollars 
each. One number only to be drawn 
from the wheel, the fortunate pro- 
prietor of which is to be entitled to 
himself, and the 30,000 dollars!” 
This ideal value of a husband seems, 
in some degree, countenanced by the 
circumstance of two ladies having 
in the course of last month fought a 
duel, from motives of jealousy, in 
the forest of Boulogne; two shots 
each were fired, but fortunately the 
fair combatants escaped, without any 
other wounds than those which Cu- 
pid had previously inflicted. 

it is mentioned in the Irish pa- 
pers, that though the bogs are now 
quiescent, several mountains in the 
county of Galway have lately moved 
away to the sea shore ; it is rather 
late in the season for a visit to a 
watering place. These moving moun- 
tains are situated on the estate of 
Mr. Martin, the member of par- 
liament, and are part of the posses- 
sions which Moore has immortalized 
in the Fudge family. 

Place me amid O ’Rourkes, O ’Tooles, 
The royal, ragged house of Tara, 

Or place me where Dick Martin rules 
The houseless wilds of Cunnemara. 

Mr. Martin is so well liked in Gal- 
way, that nothing but a convulsion 
of nature could Zearive him of any 
of his territory. 

At this late period of the month 
we can only refer our readers to an 
important Russian Ukase, which has 
been just received, and will be found 
in our Commercial Report. The re- 
gulations to which it subjects all 
trading vessels will materially affect 
the interests of England. 
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BIRTHS. 


Sept. 21. At Tamerton, Cornwall, the lady of Col. 
Sir Edmund Keynton Williams, KCB, and KTs. 
a daughter. 

og At her father’s house, Bedale, Yorkshire, the 
lady of Sir J. P. Beresford, Bart. a son, 

vet. 3. In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the lady 
of H. Brougham, Esq. a daughter. 

— At East Bourne, Sussex, tie lady of R. Robert- 
son, Esq. a danghter. 

5. In Great James-street, Bedford-row, the lady 
of Edward Holroyd, Esq. a daughter. 

s. At Adbury-place, Berkshire, the lady of Sir 
James Fellowes, & son. 

(. At the Bishop of Chester’s Palace, Chester, 
Lady Charlotte Law, a son. 

10. !n Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, the 
lady of Wm. Loftus Lowndes, Esq. a son. 

11. In Foley-place, Mrs. Chas. Neate, a son. 

14. At High Legh, Cheshire, the lady of Joha Legh, 
ts a son. 

1. x Camberwell, the lady of Charles Jardine, 
Esq. adaughter. 

16. At Walmer, the lady of Rear Admiral Harvey, 
Ci}. a daughter. 

— At Landue. Cornwall, the lady of Thos. John 

Philipps, Esq. a daughter. 

17. In Upper Grosvenor-street, the lady of Dr. 
Fitton, a son, 

~ At Loudam-hall, Suffolk, Lady Sophia Mac- 
donald, a son, 

ly. In Great Ormond-street, Queen-square, Mrs. 
Duff, four fine children, three boys and one girl. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

\t Drammond-place, the lady of Sir Wm. Mil- 
liken Napier, Bart. a son. 

At Kdinburgh, Lady Torpichen, a son. 

\t Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Liddell, the lady of 
the Hon. H. T. Liddell, of Ravensworth Castle, 
Durham, a son and heir. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Rear Admiral Otway, 
Commander in Chief, a daughter. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Roebuck-house, near Dublin, the hon. Mrs. 
Peter La Touche, a son, 

Tn Ratland-square, Dublin, the Countess of Long- 
ford, a son. 

At Belmont, in Queen’s County, Lady Louisa Do- 
rothea Campbell, wife of Major Gen, Campbell, 
ason and heir. 

At Cork, the lady of Capt. Dilkes, RN. a son. 

At Dublin, the lady of Sir Francis Hassard, a 
daughter. 

ABROAD. 

At Malta, the lady of Geo. Ward, Esq. Deputy 

_ Paymaster-General to the Forces, a daughter. 

vt the Governmert-house, Jersey, the lady of His 
Excellency Sir Colin Halkett, KCB. and GCH. 
a dauvhter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 22. Henry Carter, Esq. of Parliament-st. 
Westminster, to Eliz. Jane, daughter of the late 
lr. Bourgeois, and third niece of Sir Francis 
bourgeois, of Dulwich College. 

Lately. Charles Dormer, Esq. son of the late Jas. 
Dormer, Esq. of Warwickshire, and Cousin to 
the present Lord Dormer, of Grove Park, to 
Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of Chas. De Coe- 
tlegon, Esq. of Ashford Cottage, Middlesex, and 

. Weibeck-street, London, 

-. At St. George's, Hanover-square, Thomas 
Malling, eldest son of Col. Welsh, of Hertford- 
street, Mayfair, to Frances Sophia, daughter of 
the late Wm. Hunter, Esq. 

Oct. 1. At Whippinghbam, Tete of Wight, Lieut. 
Co!. Samuel Hall, 89th Regt. to Sophia, Mary 
Lambert, eldest daughter of Charles Lambert, 
Esq. of Vitzroy-square, London; and of Os- 

“ borne-bouse, Isle of Wight. 

- At St. James’, Westminster, Major Jas. Hack- 
eit, of the Hon. East India age yy Service, 
to Marvuerite, eldest daughter of the late Col. 
Giedsdale, of Whitehaven, Cuniberland. 

6. AtSt. George’s, Bloomsbury, Thos. Hunt, Esq. 
of Montague-street, to Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Dr John M. Lettsom, and Grand- 
caughter of the late \Wm. Nanson, Esq. of Rus- 
sel!-square 


Vo... IV. 
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6. At St. James’s Church, by the Rev. Ghas. Jas. 
Hovre, Kector of Blandford, Dorsetshire, Henry 
Charles, second son of Henry Huch Hoare, 
Esq. of Barn Elms, tn the county of Surrey, to 
Mrs. Prince, youngest danghter of the late Ge- 
neral Ainslie. 

— H.W. Sober, Esq. of White Stanton, Somerset, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Sir Jolu 
lashwood King, Bart. MP. 

— A\tSt, George’s, Hanover-square, Henry Fisher 
Sioane, Esq. of Rockbeare Court, in the County 
of Devon, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Porter, Esq. of Rockbeare-house, in the 
same county. 

9. At St. John’s Church, Chester, Mr. Robert 
Mercer, of Heburne Bridge, near Biackburn, to 
Miss Jemima Morris, of Chester. ‘The parties 
were to have been married thirty-six vears awo ; 
the bridegroom has since that period been living 
in matrimony, and has had eighteen children by 
his first wife ; and what adds to the singularity 
of this marriage, is, that antil the day previous 
to its taking place, the happy couple bad not 
seen each other for thirty-six years. 

10. At Mary-le-bone Church, B. R. Haydon, Esq. 
historical painter, to Mrs. Hymon, of Stouc- 
house, Devonshire. 

13. At Llanvorthe, Monmouthshire, John Haw- 
kins, Esq. of Balams, Herts, to Maria Anne, 
dauuhter and co-heiress of the late Chas. Dodd, 
Esq. of Piggot’s End, Herts. 

— At Atterdon Church, Kent, the Hon, Captain 
Campbell, RN. MP. to Charlotte, second duugh- 
ter of Gen. Gascoyne, MP. 

16 At St. James’s Church, Jolin Paul Bedtord, 
Iisq. of the ‘Theatre Royal, Dublin, to Miss 
Greene, late of the Theatre Royal Coveut Gar- 
den. 

— At Anslev, Warwickshire, John Chetwode, 
Esq. eldest son of Sir John Chetwode, bart. of 
Oakley, Staffordshire, and nephew to the Earl 
of Stamtord, to Flizabeth Juliana, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Newdigate Ludford, Esq. DCL. of 
Ansley-hall, 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Vallevfield, Jolin Hay, Esq. jan. of Smithfield 
and Hayston, to Miss Anne Preston, daughter 
o! the late Lieut. Col. George Preston, of the 
Royal Marines, and niece of Sir Robt. Preston, 
of Valieyfield, Bart. 

At Aberdeen, Wm. Knight, LLD. Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Institution of Bei- 
fast, to Jane, eldest dauzhter of the Rev. Dr. 
Glennie, Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Logic. 

IRELAND. 

By the Rev. John Mackenzie, DD. the Lord Fd- 
‘ward Chichester, second son of the Marquis 
of Donegal, to Amelia Diana, daughter of Hen- 
ry Deane Grady, Esq. of Merrion-square, Dub- 
hin. 

ABROAD. 

At Guernsey, Thos. Carey, Esq. of Kozel, in that 
Island, to Barbara, eldest daugliter of the late 
Col. Jackson, MP. for the County of Mayo, 
Ireland. 

At Leghorn, by the Rev. Thos. Hall, Chaplain to 
the British Factory, the Hon. Arthur Hill Tre- 
vor, eldest son of the Rt. Hon, Lord Viscount 
Dungannon, to Sophia, daughter of Gorges 
D’Arc; Irvine, Esq. of Castle Irvine, County of 
Fermanagh, Ireland. 

At Leghorn, John Christie, Esq. of Hoddesdon, 
in the County of Hertford, to Caroline, eldest 
danghter of John Falconer, Esq. His Britan- 

nic Majesty's Consul General for Tuscany. 

At Windsor, Nova Scofia, John M‘Kay, Haq. of 
Bettyhili, Sutherlandshire, Captain 27th Reet. 
of Infantry, te Amelia Isabella, third daughter 
of the late Benjamin De Wolf, Esq. of that 


place. 
DEATHS. 


Sept. 20. In Wigmore-strect, Gen. And, Cowell, 
ormerly of the Coldstream Guards, in his 60th 
year, 

21. At Hampstead, after but a few minutes i!!- 
ness, Catherine, the wife of Charles Barton, 
Esq. of Lincoln's lan, Sarrister at Law. 

Lately at Harlyn, in his 66th year, H. Peter, 
Esq. formerly Lieut, Col. of the Cornwall Mili- 
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tia, and for many years a Magistrate of that 
County, 
22. At Southwick Park, Mary Anne, the wife of 
Thos. Thistlethwaite, Fsq. 
At his \lsop’s-place, Regent’s Park, 
Robt. Bath, MD. in his 74th vear. 
— At Hivlibury-park, in his 7Ist year, Benjamin 


bie 


house ° 


phiuson, Esq. _— 
At the house of her brother, Viscount Clif 


on 
den, at Reehamp.on, the Honourable Emily 
Anne Agar. 

24. At Boxiev-house, in Kent, in her 66th vear, 


\irs. Frances Marsham, aunt to the Earl of 

Romney 

26. At Storrington, Sussex, Colonel H. Bishopp, 
voungest son of old Sir Cecil Bishopp, Bart, of 
Parl im-park, in the same county. 

27. At Cullompton, Mrs. Hannah Palmer, widow 
of the late Mr. John Palmer, of Raddon-court, 
Thorverton, eved @2 Jeaving eig. avhildiens, 47 
grand children, and 45 createrana-cnildren, one 
of the latter is married 

— At Greenwich, in his 63d year, Lieut. Col, Wim. 
Frederick Macbean, formerly of the sixth Ke- 
giment of Foot, youngest son of the late Gea, 
Forbes Macbean, Royal Artillery. 

Lately at Urielton, the seat of Sir John Owen, 
Bart. MP. (his cuardian) Richard Le Hunte, 
Esq. of St. Botolph’s, Pembrokeshire, and Ar- 
tramon, County of Wexford, aged ] 

29. Aged 78, Jas. Donnithorne, Esq. of Somerset- 
street, Portman-square, 

30. After a long il 

Middiewich, Cheshire, 


5. 


John Hewson, MD. of 


aged 5s, 


ess, 


Oct. 1. At Plymouth, George Henry Strutt, Es7. of 
' Milford, Derbyshire, eldest son of Geo. Bensen 
Strutt, Esq. of Belper, in the same County. 


2. Joseph Harpur, PCL. a gentleman well known 
in the literary world, by his work, “ On the 
Principles of Philosophical Criticism, as applied 
to Voetry.” He was many years a Member of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and some time Deputy 
Professor of Civil Law in that l i 

3. At Cheltenham, in ber sist year, Mrs. Whately, 
relict of the Rev. Dr. Whately, of Nonsuch- 
park, Surrey. 

4. At his house in Stamford-strect, in his @]st 

year, John Reunie, Esq. the celebrated Engi- 
neer, Every part of the United Kingdom pos- 
sesses some monument of his skill, and memo- 
rial of his fame; vorcan any country produce 
works superior in mavnitude, utility, and sci- 
euce, to his canals, the breakwater at Ply- 
mouth, and the Waterloo bridve. His remains 
were interred on the !6th in St Paul's Cathe- 
dral, near those of Wren, Milne, Barry, Rey- 
nolds aud West. Sixieen mourning coaches, 
and a long train of private carriages formed the 
funeral processien. 

At Newport, Isle of Wizht, aged 92, Samuel 
Bailey. This individual by excessive parsi- 
mony, amassed upwards of 10,000/. yet his ap- 
pearance was always that of a beggar; and his 
manner of living was equally wretched. He 
has left a widow and four sons, between whom 
he has divided bis property ° 

6. At Worcester, in consequence of an apoplec- 
tic attack, with which he was seized at the 

] cathedral the preceding day, during one of the 

musical performances, in which he was em- 


niversity, 


| ployed as a singer, Mr. John Griffiths. He fell 
ii mck in his seat during the time that Mr. 
: Vaughan was singing “ Gentle Airs: ” and was 


carried out and bled but with no effect, continu- 

ing in a senseless state until the time he ex- 

' pired, about 4 o'clock on the afternoon of the 

Gth. He was one of the most powerful bass sing- 

ers cver heard; and was some years ago engaged 

in that capacity at the Covent Garden Oratorios, 

He has bern a member of the Worcester Choir 

: upwards of thirty years, 

: — At Roselill-house, near Southaupton, in her 

: 47th vear, Harriet, wife of Charles Plunkett, 

; Esq. and third danghter of the late W. Villebois, 
Esq. of Feltham-piace, Middlesex. 

7. Suddenly, while riding in her carriage, Mrs. 
Williams, of Craig-y-du, Anglesea, the lady of 

Owen Williams, Exq. MP. for Marlow. : 

8. At Hastiows, in Sussex, in his 434 wear, Francis 
Fred. North, Esq. of that place, aud of Roug- 
bam, in Norfolk. 

1}. Of an evlargement of the heart, aged 18, Ho- 














Deaths. 





[ Nor. 


ratio Nelsou Matcham, second son of Geore 
Matcham, Esq. and nephew to the late Admins 
Lord Viscount Nelson, and the pre ect t Fa - 
Oct. 12, After two years painful iliness, a ed ; 


Wm. Angus, Esq. an eminent historic] ~ 
landscape eugraver, = 
IN SCOTLAND, 
At Greenlav-1ouse, Gallowa Lady Gorte: 
Wife Of Si Alexander Goiden, of ¢ ulvenne : 
IN IRELAND, 
At his house, Tarner’s Grove, county of Ary 
aged oo, Arthur Kay, Esq, a magistrate of 4," 
county and captain of the Armagh rezimey: o 


m Jitia. 

Ov his way to his residence in the counts of Ca. 
van, Col. Sankey, of the Royal City of Dub)i, 
regt. of militia. The Colonel was one of t ' 
senior aldermen of the corporation of Duhii 


an | has commanded the militia of the city e 
since 1793. 
ABROAD. 
At Constantinop'e, on his travels, aged 27. .) 


Douglas Strutt, Esq. ouly son of Joseph strut: 
Esq. of Derby. . 

At Dinapore, Bengal (29%h March), Col. Aley 
der McLeod, CB. commanding the 59th rey 
after an illness of only three days. 

At Rome, in his 40th vear, Sir Wa ter Synnot, Rart 
of Ballymover, in the county of \rmarh 

At Muttra, East Indies, Charles Ryder, Eso. Ma- 
jor in the 3d native cavalry, son of Thowas 
Kivder, Esq. of the Charter-house. 

At Lisbon, Lady Maria J. Macd mnell, widow 
Lieut.-General Alexander Macdonei), of Lo 
garry. 

At Madrid, Lieut. Thomas Attwood, 

Attwood, Esq. of his Majesty's band, and or 
ganist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. This u 
tuna entleman lost his life by tio 

At Bath, Upper Canada, aged 27, Daniel H 
man, Esq. barrister at law, and a member 
the provincial parliament of Upper Canata 

At Frankfort, Lady Charlotte Hill, eldest d 
terot the Marchioness of Dowashire, Barou 
Sandys. 

At Calcutta, ared 68, Colonel Colin Mack 
Cb. of the Madias Engineers, Surveyor-Ge: 
ralofindia. His public services as an E 
neer and Surveyor, on the continent of In 
during the long period of forty years, obtained 
for him the approbation of the different wovera- 
nents under which he was emploved. Asa 
autiquary, his talents were highly esteemed 
those able toappreciate them, from the know- 
ledge of Orienta! literature and antiquities. 

In the South of France, after a painfal illness, 
George Maxwell, Esq. jun. of Carracker, aid 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Galloway militia. 


’ 


son of T 


by assassin 


LONGEVITY, 

In Feirfax county, America, Mr, Robert Thomas, 
ared 107 years. He lived to see the sixt' 
generation, and perhaps the number of descen’- 
ants of this man is unequalled in history. 4 
though his habits were not particulary 4 
stemious, he never had occasion to consa't m 
dical aid; and he retained the full use of his in- 
tellectual faculties to the last. m 

In Campbell county, Virginia (May 17), aged I! 
years, Mr. Chas. Layne, sen. He was born ai A'- 
bemarle, near Buckingham county, in the year 
1700, and has left a widow, whe is herself ar- 
rived at the extraordinary age of 110 years. His 
numerous descendants extend to the fourth ge- 
neration. 

At Palmerston, near Limerick, Mrs. ! 
widow of the late Mr. Thomas Buckner, 
the extraordinary age of 112 years. Se 
tained her faculties to the last, aud was a'e, 
until a few days prior to her decease, to supe 
intend her domestic affairs. So little was 
memory impaired, that she had a full reco!lec- 
tion of the death of Queen Anne, and lived ‘ 
witness five reigns, one of which, itself, extene- 
ed to the usual age of man. 

At Holloway-head, near Northwick, at the ex- 
traordinary age of 12] years, and in the fait pos- 
session of all his facalties, Mr. John Madcos- 

Aged 100 years and five months, Barbara Humbe, 

of the Dog-bank, Newcastle. 


} 
de 


fuck ne . 
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At Pilrig Aveone, Letth-walk, fn bis 1024 year, 
Jas. Allison, a native of Gorgunnock, in Siir- 
lingshire, and a gardener by protession. Al- 
thoush upwards of 40 when he first married, he 
buried three wives, and lived to see the fourth 


generation of hla deeceudantsa. His memory 
was remarkably strong, and he possessed a vivid 
recollection of the events conuected with the 
rebellion of 1745. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. T. Erskine, AM. son of J. F. Erskine, 
Esy. of Mar, and chaplain to the Right hon. Lord 
Abercromby, instituted to the vicarage of Beizhton, 
in the county of Derby, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Richard Morton, on the presentation of the 
Right Hon, Earl Manvers.—The Rev. Heary Wray 
Whinfield, to the rectory of Battlesdon-cum-Pot- 
grove, Northamptonshire.—The Kev. Charles 
Mackie, MA. to the rectory of Qnarley.—The Kev, 
B. Crutwell, LLB., to the rectory of Sparksna!l, 
Suffllk.—The Kev. L. Brown, BA, to the rectory 
of Thorrington, Suffolk.—The Rev. W. Cockburn, 
to the rectory of Tiibridge, Devon —The Rev. W. 
J. Farrington, to the rectory of Tilbridge, Devon. 
—The Rev. J. Wetherall, LLB., appointed one of 
the Prebendaries of Hereford Cathedral.—The 
Kishop of Bristol has appointed the Rev. S. Sever 
rural dean of his diocese.—The Rev. H. Law, BA. 
re.low of St. John’s, Cambridge, and son of the 


Bishop of Chester, has been co!lated by bis Lord- 
ship to the vicarage of Childwail, Lancashire. 
OXFORD.—The Rev. Geo. W. Hall, DD. Master 
of Pembroke College, after being previously no- 
minated by the Right Hon, Lord Grenville, Chan- 
cellor to the University, to be Vice-Chancellor for 
the year ensuing, was invested with that office, in 
full convocation; after which he nominated his 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors, viz. the Rey. Thomas Lee, 
DD). President of Trinity College, the Rev. Frod- 
sham Hodson, DD. Principal of Brazenose Col- 
lege; the Rev. Richard Jenkyns, DD. Master of 
Balliol College; and the Rev, Jolin Collier Jones, 
DI). Rector of Exeter College. 
CAMBRIDGE.—Wmm, Joseph Bayne. Esq BA. 
of Trinity College, elected a Fellow of that Society. 
—The circumstance of there being ouly one va- 
cancy at the annual election of Fellows, has not 
happened before for upwards of 30 years. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue harvest has been now so far com- 
pleted in all but the extreme northern 
parts of the country, that a fair estimate 
can be formed of its productiveness ; and 
there can remain no doubt that in bulk 
it is greatly beyond the average. The 
sample, as we had before stated, consists 
of varieties of cold and damp, and mixed 
and sound corn. Yet we have not the 
smallest hesitation as to the growth and 
stock being abundantly more than sufficient 
for the consumption of the year. There 
is not, nor has there ever been, the small- 
est chance of the ports opening, except 
some grand maneuvre be played off, to 
which we cannot imagine any power pos- 
sessed by individuals to be adequate, in 
the present state of knowledge and of the 
press. For observe how the slight rise 
that took place about a month since af- 
fected the market. In the weeks ending 
Sept. 22 and 29, and Oct. 6, and 13; 
27,436 quarters of English wheat, 15,110, 
20,210, and 13,783, arrived coastwise at 
the port of London, while the several mar- 
kets of the kingdom indicated a like re- 
dundant supply. During the year 1818, the 
foreign and English average supplies joint- 
ly, were not 12,000 quarters weekly ; and 
in no instance of late years has such a 
vast quantity of English growth come at 
once into Mark Lane, as during these 
weeks. A great proportion too is of o/d 
wheat. We consider these as strong symp- 
toms of that surplus which we believe to 
exist. We have lately travelled over the 
country in many directions, and never do 
we remember such a congregation of stacks 
aS Is now every where to be seen. These 
appearances only corroborate the expecta- 
tions naturally to be formed from the ex- 
citement towards agriculture of so many 


years of high prices, from the vast breadth 
of enclosures, and the immense improve- 
ments in the science itself, All these con- 
spired to raise the expectation of the in- 
crease, which is now brought to the proof 
by the facts of the season. 

It has long been suspected, that portions 
of foreign wheat have becn smuggled out of 
the warehouses, under the King’s Lock, In 
one case, we understand, this suspicion has 
been very recently proved to be well found- 
ed, viz. at Bridlington, in Yorkshire; 
where, either by collusion with the officers 
of excise, or by their neglect or folly, a 
considerable quantity has actually been re- 
moved. There is great reason to believe 
that similar practices exist in other quar- 
ters, and the landed interest could not do 
better than to petition the Board of Trade 
to cause the same officer of the customs 
who was employed in the investigation of 
this affair, to survey all the warehouses 
where foreign grain is deposited. We 
have the surest grounds for belieying that 
frauds of various kinds, to the same in- 
tent, viz. the introduction of foreign wheat 
into the home market, would be detected. 

The wheat sowing is now beginning, 
and agriculturists of high note have pub- 
lished the results of various experiments, 
relative to the prevention of smut in 
wheat. Amongst others, Sir John Sin- 
clair, and Mr. Blaikie, the highly respect- 
ed steward of J. W. Coke, Esq. claim 
from their rank in practical science the first 
regard. Sir John advocates the use of 
blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) as a 
pickle, and he gives the following recipe 
for its use: ** After dissolving five pounds’ 
weight of the sulphate of copper, or blue 
vitriol, in kot water, add as much cold 
water as may be sufficient to cover three 
252 
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bushels of wheat. Let the wheat be gra- 
dually passed through a riddle, in order 
that all the light grains may swim on the 
surface, and be skimmed off. Stir the 
wheat repeatedly, that it may be effec- 
tually cleared of all the light grains ; let 
the wheat continue in the liquid for five or 
six hours, or it may remain even longer, 
without risk, It should then be taken out, 
and thrown upon the floor. If it is to be 
sown broadcast, it should be crusted with 
lime in the usual way; but if intended for 
drilling, it should be stirred about, for five 
or six hours in dry weather, or double that 
time in moist; or by the use of a fanner, 
it will soon become perfectly dry ; it may 
then be drilled with as much facility as 
grain that had not undergone any opera- 
tion. After from six to nine bushels have 
passed through this operation, then add 
one pound of the sulphate for every three 
bushels, until thirty bushels have been 
used, when the liquor has probably become 
so foul or turbid, that a fresh quantity of 
the preparation should be made ready. 

** The advantages to be derived from the 
use of this specific are very great: 1. The 
expense is but trifling, the price of blue 
vitriol not exceeding from Gd. to 8d. or 
10d. per lb. Five pounds will be sufti- 
cient for nine bushels, or from 6d. to 10d. 
or ls. per acre, according to the price of 
the vitriol, and the quantity of seed sown ; 
and after being used, the water may be 
evaporated, and the remains of the sulphate 
will again crystallize: 2. Liming is not 
necessary ; and in many places, lime recent- 
ly slaked cannot be had: 3. The grain 
may afterwards be kept with safety for 
some time: 4 ‘The plant is so strength- 
ened, that it is less liable to be lodged, or 
to suffer from other disorders besides smut ; 
and, 5. This plan is much superior, in 
point of cleanliness, to those disgusting pro- 
cesses that are usually recommended for the 
same purpose. 

** The grain should be perfectly dry be- 
fore the solution of vitriol is applied.” 

Mr. Blaikie’s remarks ate much more 
extended, and are published in a small pam- 
phlet. This gentleman takes up the sub- 
ject under the impression, that last year 
has produced a far greater proportion of 
smutted wheat than is usual, and that as 
smut is contagious in the seed, the conse- 
quences may be vastly spread and _pro- 
longed by the injudicious or incautious use 
of smutted seed. 

Mr. B. thinks thorough washing an use- 
ful precaution, and the process of pickling 
an indispensable one. His recommenda- 
tions are as follow : 

“ First, put a quantity of clean water into 
the tub or cistern sufficient to cover all the 
wheat seed intended to be put into it, about 
three or four inches deep; then pour the 
wheat very gently into the water. and this 


operation is best performed by shaking the 
wheat through a riddle into the water: ¢h, 
seeds of weeds, balls of smut, and light 
corn, will then float on the surface, and may 
be skimmed off at pleasure, for the perfect 
corn only will descend to the bottom : after 
the refuse has been carefully skimmed of 
the wheat should be well stirred up. and 
if the water appears turbid or foul, it show! 
be poured off, and more clean water added, 
and the wheat again stirred up; this pro. 
cess should be repeated until the whe»: 
appears clean, which is denoted by the wa. 
ter being quite clear when poured off—t)y 
wheat should then be put into the pick 
previously prepared far it. 

** [ prefer that of salt water made suffici. 
ently strong to float a fresh or new laid hen’. 
egg, and I recommend that applicatio: 
not because it is the oldest practice (thou) 
I confess I am a great stickler in defence: 
of many ancient husbandry practices, wit) 
out meaning to undervalue the greater par: 
of what I call modern improvements in ¢! 
practice of the first and most honourable o: 
arts), I approve of the salt-water steep 
because it 1s not only very effective, but 
there is no risk attending the use of it. and 
the expence has also become trifling sinc 
the reduction of the duty upon adulterated 
salt when used for husbandry purposes. 
The wheat seed should be well stirred 
about in the pickle, and the refuse rising to 
the surface of the salt water skimmed off: 
if the grain or kernel is quite sound it may 
be let remain in a brine of this description 
for the space of twelve hours, without dan- 
ger of receiving any injury; but raw or 
damp samples should not be hazarded so 
long in the pickle. When the wheat is 
taken out of the pickle and laid upon 4 
floor, it should then be well mixed up wit! 
quick lime, and spread upon the floor to 
dry; if the weather prove wet, or an) 
other impediment occur to prevent the 
pickled wheat being sown in due tine, " 
should be spread thin upon the floor and 
turned frequently.— Wheat pickled in salt 
water may, with proper attention to spread. 
ing thin, turning, and admitting a fre 
circulation of air, be kept for several weeks 
without sustaining any injury, and this is 
one great advantage of the common sai 
pickle over urine or other alkali pickles. 
Whether prepared or not, the seed will sll 
be liable to contract the disease by ‘ocw's- 
tion upon farms where there had recently 
been any smutted wheat upon the premises 

In addition to these processes Mr. Blaikie 
earnestly advises sundry precautions to pr’- 
vent the spread of the infection. He says, 
that clean, or even pickled wheat, put Inv 
sacks which have recently contained smut- 
ted wheat, will be infected. He urges the 
necessity of cleaning barn floors, 4% 
washing them with urine, and crusting 
them with quicklime, before the seed whee 
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s laid upon them. Green manure taken 
fom the barn door, where smutted wheat 
has been threshed, will, he says, infect 
the seed sown. 

He further considers the disease as 
caused by an insect, the eggs of which ad- 
here to the seed; and recommends that the 
rising ear be observed as soon as it issues 
‘rom the sheath; and he avers that * if 

infection ascends with the ear from the 

ol. there will be no smut in the pro- 

.” These assertions are such as to 
challenge, by their usefulness, the most 
minute regard of the scientific agriculturist. 

Mr. Blaikie extends his remarks to the 
nature of seed, and recommends kiln dry- 
ing as an excellent and certain mode of 
rendering damp corn fit for seed, where 
sound is not to be procured. He says, 
kiln drying damp seed wheat tendsin some 
degree to destroy smut infection ; but the 
vreatest advantage derived from the prac- 
vice is, hardening the kernel, and thereby 

endering it less liable to be injured by any 
f the usual processes of pickling, or other 
‘ressing for the prevention of smut. 

* ‘This is a matter of great importance, 
and is well worthy of the wheat grower’s par- 
cular attention. 

“ Urine pickle is very generally used in 
«me districts for the prevention of smut— 
it is effective, but dangerous, and should 
never be used without great caution, for it 
iot only destroys the embryo of the smut 
insect but the germ of the wheat also, un- 
less care is taken to counteract its effects. 
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There is greater danger i using stale than 
fresh urine pickle; and it is said that the 
alkali in the urine of cows, and some other 
brute animals, is much stronger than in 
human urine; if so, there is still greater 
danger in using the former than the latter 
pickles for seed wheat. 

** Wheat seed pickled in urine should be 
sown as soon after the operation as possi- 
ble ; the earth absorbs the pernicious pro- 
pertics ot the alkali, and the germ of the 
wheat kernel is thereby preserved. On 
the other hand, if left only a few hours 
out of the ground after the pickling opera- 
tion is performed, the germ of the grain 
receives material injury, and is in some 
cases entirely destroyed.” 

Mr. Blaikie gives singular proofs of this 
effect. He urges sowing too much rather 
than too little seed, as being on the safe 
side. 

We have cited these observations at this 
length, because the time is most important, 
and the defective crop of last season adds 
to the momentous value of such participa- 
tions of knowledge ; nor can we better 
close our report than by expressing an ear- 
nest hope, that the remarks and facts re- 
lative to the spade cultivation of wheat, 
drawn from Mr. Owen's report to the 
county of Lanark, and the practice of Mr. 
Falla, of Newcastle, and printed in our re- 
port for June last, will meet attention now. 
Nothing could be more beneficial to society 
at large, than the repetition of these expe- 
riments in sundry places. Oct. 20, 1821. 


—- 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1821. 


GENERAL 
Nearly one-half of this month was fine 
‘nny weather: the other part comes under 
the characteristics of rain and wind, with a 
shrouded sky, it having rained (more or 
less) on 19 different days, of which on 9 whole 
(days the labours of husbandmen have been 
uspended in the corn fields, by a fall of 
hetween 3 and 4 inches in depth. The winds 
Naving prevailed mostly from SW. the ba- 
rometer has fluctuated much, and the at- 
mosphere was frequently loaded with im- 
pure vapours, an unusual host of small 
winged insects, and flying gossamer. 
The mean temperature of the air was 
more than 6° above that of September, 


Naval Academy, Gosport. 
REPORT. 
1820, and 4” higher than the average of 
September for the last six years; therefore, 
it may be termed a very warm month. 

The temperature of spring water did not 
arrive at its maximum height for the year 
till the 19th instant. 

The atmospheric and meteoric phenomena 
that have come within our observation this 
month, are 3 coloured purhelia, 6 para- 
selene, 5 lunar and 3 solar halos, 36 me- 
teors, 4 rainbows, lightning in the evenings 
of the 6th and 2]st, and thunder in the 
evening of the 6th ; also 10 gales of wind, 
or days on which they have prevailed, viz. 
7 from SW. 1 from W. and 2 fiom NW. 


DAILY REMARKS. 


September 1. AM. fair, with Cumuli: 
in the afternoon Nimbi and light showers 
of rain: a cloudy night. About 11 PM. 
» small meteors descended in a westerly 

10n between the clouds. 

2. Fine, with a mixture of the modifi- 
cations of clouds: much dew in the night, 
and winds crossing each other at right 
angles. 





3. Overcast and rather damp nearly all 
day and night. 

4. Overcast and showery at intervals, 
with a brisk gale from SW. 

5. A sunny day and a pleasant breeze: 
an overcast sky by night. 

6. At 6 AM. two beautiful coloured 


parhelia appeared, one on each side of, and 
both 22° 35’ distant from, the s » which 
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was then due east. The silvery colour be 
hind the red portion of the parhelion to the 
north of the sun, was so brilliant as scarce- 
ly to be viewed with the naked eye; the 
parhelion to the south of the sun was form- 
ed last, and both entirely disappeared 
when the clouds had passed off. These 
mock suns were followed by a faint solar 
halo, and frequent showers in the day. 
Vivid lightning and distant thunder pre- 
vailed throughout the night. 

7. A moderate gale from SW. and 
showers at intervals, except in the after- 
noon, which was fine. 

& A fair day and night after 9 AM. 
when the veil of cloud moved off by a NW. 
wind. 

9%. An overcast sky and light showers, 
with a brisk SW. gale. At a quarter past 
& PM. a coloured meteor, with a short 
train, descended almost perpendicularly from 
behind a large cloud, and appeared to fall 
in the western point of the horizon. A 
very stormy night followed. 

10. A showery day, and cloudy and 
fine by night. At half past 7 AM. a 
bright parhelion appeared to the north of, 
and 22° 40’ radius from, the sun ; and at 
% o'clock a perfect rainbow appeared, also 
two others and a solar halo in the course 
of the day. Between 7 and 8 PM. two 
faint pzrasclene appeared, one on each side 
of the moon, at the exterior edge of a large 
solar halo, on the top of which a small in- 
verted arc tended to create another para- 
selene: each of them was 22° 45’ distant 
from the moon. 

ll. A sunny day, with much Cirrus 
and Cumulostratus: passing beds of Cir- 
rostratus after sunset, in which three co- 
loured parasclena appeared between 8 and 
9 o'clock, one on each side of the moon, 
the other at the top of a large halo that 
surrounded her: after these rare phenomena 
had disappeared, the moon was apparently 
encompassed by a close yellow corona, and 
a green circle 14° in diameter, followed in 
the night by heavy showers, and a gale 
from SW. this change was previously in- 
dicated by the sinking of the barometer in 
the afternoon. 

12. A fair day, and a continuation of the 
gale from the same quarter: a large lunar 
halo, and a yellow corona encircled by 
two rings, followed by a light shower of 
rain. 

13. A fair morning: PM. steady rain, 
with light shifting winds. 

14. Drizzling rain and light variable 
winds most of the day: a large lunar halo 
and much dew in the night. 

15. A Stratus early, followed by a fair 
day, with Cumuli, &c., and two winds: 
an overcast aky by night. 


3 


iG. AM. overcast and drizzling rain at 
intervals: PM. cloudy and fine. In the 
evening a yellow discus halo appeared in 
an attenuated Cirrostratus, surrounded by 
a dull red colour. A _ brilliant metecy 
passed between the moon and Jupiter at 
10 PM. and at 11 o'clock, a parasclene 
was observed to the north of the moon. 

17. Fine, except dark passing clouds. 

18. AM. an attenuated veil of cloud. 
yet warm and pleasant: PM. fine. At li) 
minutes past 8 PM. a meteor with a spark- 
ling train appeared between the stars Ala- 
mak in Andromeda and Algol in Me- 
dusa’s head: and between that time and 
10 o'clock, several other meteors were seen 
without trains, towards the east. 

19. A fine sunny day, with a gale from 
NW.: passing beds of Cirrostratus by 
night. At 20 minutes past 8 PM. a bril- 
liant meteor, with a train extending through 
a space of about 15° and of a light red co- 
lour, passed towards the south, between 
the Dolphin and Pegasus. In a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, a similar meteor 
appeared in a northerly direction, and be- 
tween this time and 10 o'clock, three 
others without trains. 

20. Light rain and wind, with little in- 
termission. The swallows, previous to 
their departure, have been congregating 
for some days past in this neighbourhood. 

21. Steady rain and calm nearly all day 
and night. After sunset the clouds near 
the western horizon, presented a variety of 
colours; pale lightning soon afterwards 
followed, and continued to discharge itself 
from the clouds at slow intervals from 
7 o'clock till near midnight. 

22. A Stratus early, followed by a fine 
day, but a moist air; six small meteors 
appeared in the evening: a clear sky and 
a heavy dew by night. 

23. AM. overcast and calm: PM. fine, 
and six small meteors in the evening. 

24. Drizzling rain nearly all day: « 
clear dewy night. 

25. Overcast and showery; and a per- 
fect rainbow at mid-day. 

26. Overcast nearly all day: light rain 
and an equinoctial gale from the SW. by 
night. 

27. Light showers at intervals, and a 
continuation of the gale from the same 
quarter. 

28. Mostly overcast in the day: a stiff 
gale from the west, with rain in the night. 

29. Nimbi and frequent showers in the 
day, with a strong gale from NW . and a 
rising barometer: a clear star-light night. 
four small meteors, and much dew- 

30. AM. fair: PM. overcast, and Ts 
in the night. 
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The units under ** Clouds” represent the days on which each modification of cloud has appeared 
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The observations in each line of this Tab 


for a period of 24 hours, beginning at 8 AM. 
























































le, under Barometer, Thermometer, Wind, and Rain, are 


RESULTS. 
RO { Maximum------ 3129 Sept. Lath, Wind West. 
BAROMETER i Minimum------ 24-0) De 29th, Do. West. 
Range of the Mercury --++-+-- 79 
Mean barometrical pressure for the Month ------- Ree ee ee ee eT Tee wi haoen 29-999 
for the lunar period, ending the 25th instant---++-+++++++ . - Due 
for 15 days, with the Moon in North declination «++-++++++ereees 24973 
for 14 days, with the Moon in South declination «+++++s+++ereees Loris 
Spaces described by the oscillations of the Mercury «++++++ecseeer seer eceeet ee eeeeeeeseecees aed) 
Greatest variation in 24 hours -e-esccecececsccccccccccccsececcrcesscees a Eee ot Fe of 160 
a4 


Number of Changes, caused by the variations in the Weight of the Atmosphere. +-++++++++++- 
77% September 4th, Wind SW. 


THERMOMETER f Maximum 





ee) 


45° Do. 


1 MIMiIMUM «+ ec cece cccccesrccrevesceees 

Ns 0 th 000n60des ede e0ene 66006006060 asee8 o0000806en0n 32 
Mean temperature of the Air -++++--+-+eeeeee ce ceeeerceee G06 
for 3] days with the Sun in Virgo------ 64°72 
Greatest variation im 24 hours-+++.+++--eeeee eee ccccccces MOY 
Mean temperature of spring water at 8 AM..----- te eeeenee 54°57 


24th, Do. NW. 


DE LUC’S WHALEBONE HYGROMETER. 
]00” in six different evenings, 
54 in the afternoon of the 19ih. 


Greatest humidity of the Air ---+-++e-eseseee ewes eeeeeees 
Greatest drvness of ---- Ditto «--++-- éb cucwes esbser eseses 
Range of Che [ndex «.ccccccccceccccccsccccccccecccecess 
Mean at 2 o’clock PM, «+--+ sscess ccsccccees nee theeens 
amare At D0, «+ AM ccccccccccs SGeccees Seecegeeesesnse 
ame Of 8 Do. >< PM. ccccccccccces Seeedene ccbnceceness 


——- of 3 observations each day at 8, 2, and 8 o’clock ---- 


Evaporation for the month 
Rain, for 
Prevailing Winds, SW. 


Ditto «+ cccerccccess 


A SUMMARY 


eee eee eee eee 
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soo 
2 inches, 


- 334 ditto. 


OF THE WEATHER. 


A clear skv, 2; fine, with various modifications of clouds, 11; an overcast sky, withoutrain, 8; rain, 


9 .—Total, 30 days. 


Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirrostratus, Str 
‘ on . 
22 


23 


A SCALE OF THE PREVAILING 


CLOUDS. 
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atus, Cumnlus, Cumulostratus, Nimbus. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, Oct. 23.) 


THE state of the corn-market (undoubt- 
edly the subject of most general interest) 
since the date of our last report, has fully 
justified the opinions we there expressed. 
In fact, had there been any real grounds 
to apprehend such a deficiency in our own 
crops, as to call for the opening of the 
ports to foreign grain, the truth must by 
this time have been ascertained. The de- 
cline in the prices, therefore, allows us to 
presume, that the public in general now 
sce that their fears were ill founded. From 
the present state of the averages, all pro- 
bability of the opening of the ports after 
the 15th of November, seems done away. 
With respect to the importation from 
Canada, barley and oats are at present the 
only articles which are at prices that would 
admit them from our North American pos- 
sessions. 

The state of our foreign trade has not yet 
essentially varied. But a great change 
seems on the eve of taking place in our 
commercial relations with Portugal. The le- 
gislature of that kingdom seems disposed to 
acopt a rigorous prohibitory system, similar 
to that which, contrary to general expectati- 
on,was introduced into Spain by the Cortes ; 
amd which has had the effect of deluging 
that kingdom with contraband goods, and of 
causing a system of smuggling to be expe- 
rienced which sets the laws at defiance, 
and is equally ruinous to the national ma- 
nufacture, to the honest merchant, and to 
the public revenue. The Portuguese Cortes 
have already resolved to raise the duty on 
British woollen manufactures to 50 per 
cent. instead of 15, which they state to be 
according to the true sense of the existing 
treaties between the two nations. 

‘he Commercial Confederation of the 
States of the South of Germany, which we 
have had frequent occasion to mention, 


12,000 Bengal, of which 9,206 sold, viz. 1,570 good and very good........5jd. 
6,650 fair and good fair........- . 54d. 
1,051 very ordinary ........-++.-53d. 


6,000 Surat..........3,000 sold...... 845 good fair to very good..... .64d. 
1,650 very ordi. leafy to middling 6d. 


576 Madras..........510 sold......fair to good fair.. ......... 


230 Bourbon..........130 sold......very ordinary stringy to good ... 





a 
a 
a 
a 
500 good to very superior Toomel 7/d. a 8} 4. 
a 
a 
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does not appear likely to obtain the object 
proposed. It is acknowledged on ali hands. 
that it would be highly desirable to remove 
the impediments to internal commerce, by 
abolishing the entries on goods passing 
. * Ss 
from one of the Confederated States to 
another, and to establish custom-houses on 
the frontier of the Confederation, to levy 
duties on goods exported to, or imported 
from, states not members of it; but this 
regulation would cause a deficiency in the 
revenue of each member, which it would 
be difficult to supply. 

The fair at Leipsic is stated to be very 
unfavourable on the whole; and the Eng- 
lish cottons and printed calicos are said to 
have been neglected, notwithstanding their 
low prices, and, the dearer French, Swiss, 
and Saxon preferred to them on account 
of their superiority both in quality and 
in the beauty of the patterns. This state- 
ment has been so often repeated nearly 
verbatim et literatim, that we hardly 
know what credit is to be attached to it. 
We should imagine, however, that the 
English manufacturer must soon learn how 
to suit the taste of his customers, and we 
cannot doubt his ability. 

We are happy to find that the accounts 
from Yorkshire for the last quarter are 
highly favourable to the manufactures of 
that great county. 

Cotton.—The sale of cotton at the India 
House which we mentioned in our preced- 
ing, naturally tended to depress the prices, 
the quantity declared being above 19,000 
bags, of which 12,000 were Bengals, and 
6,000 Surats. 

The following are the particulars of this 
sale at the India House, 12th instant, in- 
cluding about 3,000 bags taken afterwards 
at the sale prices :— 


remainder bought in from 5id. 


remainder bought in from 53d. 
ccc e ORG G r Be » 


remainder bought in from 7d. @ 734. 
9,,d.a 123d. 


remainder bought in at 11d. 


116 Packing..........116 sold......fair to good. ......... cecscceces Sha. a Ghd. 
18,922 12,962 


It is estimated that of the quantity sold 
9.000 bales were taken for home-copsump- 
tion, 2,000 for export, and the remainder 
on speculation: the Bengals sold at a re- 
duction of $d. a 4d., Surats at the decline 
of gd. a dd. per lb. 





For this week past the sales have been 
considerable, particularly of East India 
descriptions ; the demand, which was steacy. 
appears, however, to have rather subsided 
yesterday and this forenoon ; the purchases 
exceed 2,300 packages, chiefly for home- 
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consumption ; the Brazil and New Orleans 
for the French market, the remainder on 
speculation, the particulars are 966 Ben- 
gals, very ordinary 54d. a 53d. ; fair 5§d. ; 
and good fair 6$d.: 767 Surats, common 
ordinary 6d. a 64d. ; good fair 7d. a 74d. ; 
good 72d.3; and a few very good at 84d. ; 
25 Pernambuco, good 123d.; 50 Paraiba, 
fair 124d. 3 15 Para, 93d., fair: 580 New 
Orleans 10}d., ordinary a 1ljd., good: all 
in bond. The sales during the last four 
weeks (exclusive of the India sale) have 
been about 5,300 bags. 

At Liverpool the market has not been 
interesting, and the prices have rather de- 
clined this week. The sales for five weeks 
from 15th September to 20th October were 
37,600 bags; the arrivals 35,000 bags. 
Of the sales 14,000 bags were in the week 
ending 22d September; the favourable 
commencement of which we noticed in our 
report. The importations of Bengal, Surat, 
Madras, Bourbon, and Manilla, which 
amounted to 44,900 bales in the first nine 
months of 1620, have been only 15,500 
up to Ist October this year. The stock on 
the Ist October, 1820, was 213,850 bales, 
and Ist October, 1821, 162,850 bales. 

Sucar.—There have been no remarkable 
fluctuations during the preceding four weeks; 
the demand for good Muscovades has been 
steady and considerable, and the prices have 
not much varied, but low browns have been 
heavy for some time past. Coloury sugars 
have been in great request and scarce. At 
a public sale on the ith instant, of 91 
hogsheads 9 tierces Barbadoes, of which a 
large proportion were coloury. These de- 
scriptions sold 2s. a 3s. higher than at any 
previous sale; 70s. a 76s. 6d. for middling 
to good white; other sugars 65s. a 67s. 

The request for refined goods for home- 
consumption has been very considerable 
during the course of this month; but the 
purchases for exportation have been on a 
very limited scale. The only demand for 
shipping to any extent has been for the 
Mediterranean. 

East India sugars are extremely low; it 
seems singular, that though the importation 
of East India sugar has been considerably 
less the first nine months of this year, than 
during the same period, 1820, and though 
the consumption has increased, the prices 
have continued to decline at each succeed- 
ing sale. The following is the report of the 
sugar market for the last week. 

There was a steady and considerable de- 
mand for good sugars last week ; the brown 
continued neglected: no alteration what- 
ever in the prices by private contract could 
be stated. The public sale of St. Lucia 
sugars on Friday consisted of about 350 
casks; the proportion sold went a shade 
higher than the previous rates, low brown 
0s. Gd, a 52s. Gd., remainder 53s. a 58s. 
Od. 
There was very little business done in 
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Muscovades this forenoon, the buyers wait- 
ing the event of the public sale, there was 
no alteration in the prices by private con- 
tract. By public sale to-day, 257 hhds. 
44 trs. Jamaica sugars were brought for- 
ward, the whole went off heavily, and ge- 
nerally Gd. a Is. per ewt. under the pre- 
vious market prices; low dry brown Sls. 
6d. a O2s. Gd., the good brown 54s. a 56s., 
a few lots sold 58s., 59s., a G2s. 6d. The 
Barbadoes sale this forenoon, consisting of 
coloury sugars, went off at very full prices, 
one lot at 75s. 6d., the remainder 61s. a 
7Us.; the previous rates were fully sup- 
ported ; the sale consisted of 137 casks 
Barbadoes. 

The grocers continue to be the chief pur- 
chasers of refined goods, and such has lately 
been the demand for fine parcels, that the 
prices must be stated a shade higher; the 
inferior goods are without alteration. There 
is some request for single loaves for crush- 
ing.—Molasses are heavy. 

By public sale on Friday, 320 chests 
Havannah sugars were brought forward, 
chiefly yellow descriptions, for which the 
request some weeks ago was considerable ; 
good brown sold 25s. 6d.; all the yellow 
good and fine quality was taken in at one 
price, 2s. ; fine strong white at 45s. 

Accounts of a most distressing nature 
have been received from Jamaica, where a 
drought of above a year’s duration, threatens 
not only destruction to the sugar crops, but 
even universal famine, the soil being burnt 
al:nost to a cinder, and affording no vegeta- 
tion to supply food either for man or ani- 
mals. Should these statements be fully 
confirmed, their influence on the market 
cannot well be doubted. 

Average prices of Raw Sugar by Ga- 
zette :— 

Setember 29 ........ 30s. 7d. 
October’ 6........ 31s. 2hd. 
| Prerre .. 30s. 5dd. 
20 ......++ B08. Dd. 
‘offve.—During the week succeeding 
our last report, the coffee market was in a 
very unusual state; St. Domingo being 
Gs. to 8s. per cwt. higher in proportion 
than Jamaica; and Demarara to Berbice 
from 10s. to 12s. higher than the usual 
proportion. The first public sales this 
month accordingly excited some interest ; 
and the circumstance being rather peculiar, 
we shall give the particulars of the sales 
rather more fully than usual. There were 
five sales amounting to 561 casks, 662 
bags, at which the prices began to return 
to the usual proportions of value. Ordinary, 
good, and fine ordinary Jamaica, fully sup- 
ported the prices of the preceding week, and 
in several instances went a shade higher : 
all other descriptions we into the usual 
proportion of the market ; Foreign Coffee, 
St. Domingo and Havannah, 4s. a 5s. lower, 
extensive parcels of good ordi Havan- 
nah selling at 92s. 92s, Gd. and 93s.; St. 
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Domingo very ordinary at 97s. ordinary 
in casks 100s. Dominica coffee again 2s. 
lower. Middling, guod, and fine middling 
coffee at an irregular reduction of Ss. a Gs. 
several parcels of good middling Jamaica 
selling at 120s. a 123s. 6d. fine middling 
125s. a 128s, Gd.; for 200 bags very good 
St. Domingo 102s. was offered: the whole 
were tuken in 102s. Gd.; 130 bags Porto 
Rico also withdrawn at 100s. Gd. The 
very great reduction in the prices was cx- 
pected to attract the attention both of spe- 
culators and shippers; and we accordingly 
tind, in the succeeding week, a general im- 
provement. 1036 casks and, 1825 bags, 
by public sale, going off very freely. The 
good or fine ordinary Jamaica at an ad- 
vance of 2s. to 4s. and all other qualities 
rather higher. During the second week of 
this month the prices continued firm, rather 
mmaproving than otherwise; but at these 
public sales on the 16th of 452 casks and 
1540 bags, the whole went off very heavily, 
the ordinary Jamaica Is. to 2s. lower ; good 
m.ddling 2s. to 4s. lower. St. Domingo, 
and other foreign descriptions, were also 
ls. lower, and the market heavy at the 
decline. ‘The quantity of coffee brought 
forward by public sale, last week, after 
(Tuesday), was 1637 casks and 2077 bags; 
a great proportion was taken in, the de- 
mand being languid: no reduction in the 
prices was however submitted to, till to- 
wards the close of the week, when mid- 
dling and good middling Jamaica and 
Dutch coffee gave way 2s. a 3s. per cwt. 

There were three public sales of coffee 
brought forward this forenoon, consisting 
of 374 casks and 743 bags; the whole 
went off with great heaviness, but no re- 
duction in the prices can be stated.—56 
casks 705 bags very ordinary St. Domingo 
were taken in at L0Gs. 6d., with the ex- 
ception of one lot sold at 101s.; the mid- 
dling and good middling Jamaica sold 
again at very low prices, at nearly the re- 
duction we have stated; good middling 
I2ls. and 121s. Gd.; middling 115s. 6d. 
fine ordinary coloury foxy 105s. and 106s. 
Gd. Generally the market may be stated 
heavy, and the biddings at public sale lan- 
guid, yet no reduction in the prices can be 
quoted, except the middling and good mid- 
dling qualities, which are fully 2s. a 3s. 
lower than on Tuesday last. 

Indigo.—At the East India sale, which 
commenced on the 2d instant, every de- 
scription of indigo sold much higher than 
at the preceding sale; fine 9d. per Ib. 
good Is., middling Is. to Is. 3d. com- 
mencing fully Is. 3d. higher. About 300 
chests of shipping, and 250 chests of or- 
dinary were bought in by the proprietors. 
The importation which was 14,847 chests. 
&c. in the first nine months of 1820, has 


been only 9,734 chests, &c. during the ° 


same period this year. The prices have 
not changed since the sale. 





Spices.—The market is heavy, and prices 
but little varied. The Company's laxed 
price of mace is reduced to 5s.; nutmegs 
to 3s. Au amount of 20,000 1b. of cloves 
is reported from Holland, and advertised 
for sale the same day as the Company's 
sale of spices. , 

Siik.—The prices of East India silk are 
nominal, on account of the commencement 
of the India House sale : the prices hitherto 
are considerably higher than last sale; 
Bengals at the advance of & to LO per cent, 

Cocoa.—The reduction of the duty, and 
the low prices seem to have a favourable 
effect on the consumption of cocoa. Ciro. 
cers have lately purchased Grenada, (0s. to 
950. Berbice, 54s. to 55s. 

Tea.—The Company’s sale 1s fixed for 
4th December, viz. 

Baheen «0.2 oes cece s +0900, 000 
Congou, Campoi, Pe-) 4 9-9 ong 
koe, and Souchong j ° 
Twankay...........+.- 1,000,000 
Hyson-skin............. 100,000 
Hys0m.. 2.00 cescesess 250,000 








Including private trade 7,100,000 /p. 
Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—At the 
beginning of the month there was a brisk 
demand for brandy, which, however, soon 
subsided. Cogniac of a favourite mark 
realized 4s. Gd. and superior quality, 4s. 4¢. 
At a public sale on the 12th instant, 86 
puncheons of Jamaica, and 64 of Leeward 
Islands,sold freely at prices rather higher than 
the previous sales by private contract, viz. 
Jamaica. .9 to 12. .OP. .1s. 6d. 
12 to 16...... 1s. 7d. 
18 to 21 ...... 1s. 8d. to Is. 9d. 
22 to 24...... 1s. 10s. to ls. Ld. 
Leeward Islands, UP. ls. 4d. 

Last week there were few purchasers o! 
rum by private contract ; the prices were 
maintained, except at a public sale of 104 
puncheons Jamaica, which went ld. per 
gallon lower.—A sale of 88 puncheons 0! 
Leeward Islands, and 123 of Jamaica this 
morning was at about the same reduction 
of ld. Brandies are nearly nominal. In 
Geneva there is no alteration. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The de- 
mand for tallow continues languid ; a fur- 
ther depression of 6d. a ls. per cwt. must 
again be stated: the market is heavy at 
the reduction.—Hemp is in good request, 
and the late advance in the prices 1s fully 
maintained : there is little alteration in flax. 
—Letters were yesterday received, dated 
St. Petersburgh, 28th ultimo; the Ex- 
change remained nearly the same, 9j4- 

Oils, &c.—The oil market continues 
without briskness; there are several rather 
extensive buyers of Greenland at 21/. but 
we believe they cannot find any parcels at 
at that rate. Seal and linseed oils are 4 
shade lower. 

Corn.—Referring our readers 10 the 
tables, by which they will see the reducton 
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of the average prices, we add the report of 
the market of yesterday. 

In addition to the arrivals of English 
wheat, 17,699 qrs. there was a large pro- 
portion of the previous supply left over to 
yesterday’s market ; the trade was in con- 
sequence exceedingly heavy, and although 
one or two parcels of fine new white sold at 
an advance of 2s.per quarter, yet every other 
description was 2s. a 3s. lower; the best 
old declined in the same proportion: a 
great quantity of the wheat still remains 
undisposed of, although the holders were 
offering damp and inferior parcels at very 
depressed prices, to induce the buyers to 
come forward.—There were large supplies 
of new barley brought to market last week, 
but at a decline of 4s. there have been ex- 
tensive purchases, and the quantity offering 
was so reduced, that an improvement o! ls. 
was realized on Friday's prices.—The arri- 
vals of English oats last week exceeded 
28,000 qrs ; the trade was in consequence 
heavy ; a few prime parcels of both old 
and new went off at a decline of 1s. but 
generally the market must be quoted 2s. 
lower.— Beans met a dull sale, at the de- 
cline of 1s.—In peas no alteration whatever 
can be stated. 





Fore1Gn COMMERCE. 

Riga, September 28.— Corn. There 
have been some purchases lately of oats, at 
40 to 44r. per last. The nominal price of 
holmdried rye (of 115 to 116 Ibs.) is 56 to 
57 roubles. Potashes, 108 roub. have 
been paid for Polish, the stock of which is 
nearly exhausted. Sccds, the weather be- 
ing constantly wet and cold makes the 
prospect of the crop this year more and 
more unfavourable, and it is feared, that a 
very small quantity of really good quality 
will be brought to market, which will of 
course sell very dear. Hitherto there are 
no sellers, and the imports will hardly com- 
mence before the beginning of next month. 
Tallow, is rather more in demand, 145 
banco roubles have been paid for yellow 
and white crown, and there remain pur- 
chasers for soap tallow at 130 roubles. 
Hemp, especially clean, has fallen; Po- 
lish clean 110 r.. Ukraine ditto 100. 
Other descriptions keep up better. Polish 
outshot, 87r. Ukraine, 82 r. Polish pass, 
74 to 77. Ukraine ditto 74r. Torse, 51 
r. per Slb. Flax, Thiesenhausen and 
Druiania Rackitzer, 444; Badstub cut, 
white and light grey mixed, 38 to 38%r. ; 
Risten Threeband, 29 r. ; Tow, 13r. ; per 
Slb. Hemp Oil, to be had at 87 r. b. per 
Slb. Fine white Havannah Sugars have 
been sold at 183 cop. 7 months credit. The 
prices of Salt decline more and more, the 
last prices paid were, St. Ubes, 47 r.; grey 
French 374r.; fine Liv l 52r. at 
present, only 50r. are offered for the latter. 

Odessa, Sept. 14.—Yesterday an ex- 
press arrived from St. Petersburgh with an 
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order from the Minister of Finance, by 
which our free port is to remain unchanged, 
on the same footing as hitherto till further 
orders: and the merchants may import 
their goods as before. 

22 Scpt.—Several vessels have lately ar- 
rived from Constantinople. Our situation 
is very singular. But lately, we thought 
we had every reason to expect the speedy 
commencement of hostilities; and we are 
now convinced more and more, and every 
day, that we have been mistaken. Our 
commercial relations with Turkey are, in 
fact, interrupted, yet the hopes of peace 
prevail. Every body wishes to see the end 
of this state of uncertainty. 

St. Petersburg, Sept. 28.—An impe- 
rial ukase of the 4th instant regulates the 
trade in the Aleutian and Kurile Islands, 
and the Russian possessions in the north- 
west coast of America, and the east coast 
of Siberia as follows. ‘* Having perceived 
by the statements laid before us, that the 
trade of our subjects in the Aleutian is- 
lands, and in the Russian possessions along 
the north-west coast of America, is sub- 
jected to many obstacles and disadvantages 
from the practice of smuggling, and as we 
find that the chief cause of these disadvan- 
tages lies in the want of regulations re- 
specting the limits of navigation along 
those coasts, and a standard of commercial 
relations as well in those parts, as in gene- 
ral on the east coast of Siberia, we have 
thought fit to determine these relations as 
follows :— 

Sec. I. ** All trade, whale-fishery, fishery 
in general, and every kind of business, in 
the harbours and bays, and in general along 
the whole northwest coast of America, from 
Behring’s Straits to the 51st degree of north 
latitude, as well as along the Aleutian is- 
lands, and on the east coast of Siberia, and 
also along the Kurile islands, that is to say, 
from Behring’s Straits to the South Cape of 
the island of Ooroop, in 45 deg. 51 north 
lat., are allowed exclusively to Russian sub- 
jects. 

Sec. IT. ** In consequence, every foreign 
vessel is prohibited, not only to land on any 
of the coasts and islands belonging to the 
Russian possessions, and mentioned in the 
preceding Section, but even to approach 
them within less than one hundred Italian 
miles, on pain of confiscation of both ship 
and cargo,” &c. 

Hamburg, Oct. 13.—Cotton. The de- 
mand and sale very limited.—Cofre has 
been exclusively purchased this week, and 
the prices are therefore more firm.—Corn. 
While our stock of wheat is considerably 
increased by fresh supplies, the sales are 
limited to our own consumption, so that the 
prices of several descriptions have fallen 5 
or six rix dollars. The holders of the 
finest sorts keep away from the market. A 

deal of business has been dving this 
week in Oats and Barley of the best qua- 
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lity, as well for exportation to England (it 
being supposed probable that the ports will 
be open) as for home consumption, so that 
the prices have risen 2 dollars. Fine Black 
Rape-seed has also been purchased for ex- 
portation to England at their current 
prices. 

Indigo —Among the most mmportant 
changes this week, is the increased demand 
and price of this article. The new rise of 
Od. to ls. Sd. per. Tb. in the London sale 
just terminated, and the certain information 
that it was caused by the real demand, con- 
firm the opinion, that the cultivation of 
this dye has been so limited in India for 
some years past on account of the price be- 
ing too low to remunerate the planter, so 
that the stock both in and out of Europe is 
now inadequate to the consumption, and 
even an abundant crop would not have an 
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unfavourable influence.—50 Chests have in 
consequence been sold here lately (chiefly 
from gd a ey of bpm g at a consi- 
derable advance, and one fine el a 
ized 23s. Flemish. shane 

Rice.—Having fallen to the price at which 
it stood before the sudden rise in the price 
of Corn, a more considerable demand may 
be expected. 

Tobacco.—Firm in price, but little doing 
200,000 Ibs. of Porto Rico, roll and leaf, 
have lately been imported from St. Thomas. 

Sugar.—Hamburgh refined have met 
with a brisk sale this week at the current 
prices. Lumps are little inquired for, and 
occasionally parcels might be had a trifle 
lower. Several parcels of raw sugars, hi- 
therto withheld, are now brought to mar- 
ket, which, with the want of demand, still 
further depresses the prices. 
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ries First. Land Birds. By P.J. Selby, Esq. 
No. 2. elephant Folio, 1/. 11s. 6d.plain, or 
5/. Ss. coloured after Nature. 12 Plates. 

Illustrations of the Linnwan Genera of 
Insects. By W. Wood, FLS. &c, 2 Vols. 
Royal 18mo. 12. 10s. 


Novels and Tales. 

Minstrel Love, from the German of the 
Author of Undine. By George Soane, AB. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Conversation, or the Shades of Dhifler- 
ence. 3 Vols. 12mo. 16s. Gd. boards. 

The Festival of Mora; an Historical 
Romance. By Louisa Sydney Stanhope. 
4 Vols. l2mo. I/. 4s. 

Scenes at Brighton; by Innes Hoole, 
Esq. 3 Vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Harley Raddingten: by Miss D. P. 
Campbell. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 

Freebooter of the Alps; a Romance. 
By James Griffin. 2 Vols. Ils. 

Bigotry; or, the Warning Voice; a 
Novel. 4 Vols. 12mo. 1d. 4s. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

The Village Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By John Clare, the Northamptonshire 
Peasant. 2 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. with a fine 
Portrait, 12s. boards. 

The Croisade, or the Palmer’s Pilgrim- 
age. By Charles Kerr, Esq. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Faustus, from the German of Goethe ; 
with a Portait of the Author, 8vo. 6s. 

Specimens of the Russian Poets, Trans- 
lated by John Bowring, FLS. Second 
Edition, 7s. ; 

The Miller’s Maid; a Melo-Drama, in 
Two Acts. By John Savill Faucitt, (Au- 
thor of Justice, a Musical Drama, in Three 
Acts.) 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


Theology. 

Some of Dr. Collyer’s Errors Stated and 
Corrected, with a Prefatory Address to the 
Old Members of the Salter’s Hall Congre- 
gation of Protestant Dissenters. 8vo. 8s. 

The Hand of Providence, Manifested 
in a Faithful Narrative of Real Facts: illus- 
trative of its Punishment of Vice, and 
Reward of Virtue; interspersed with ge- 
nuine Anecdotes and suitable Reflections, 
12mo. 6s. 

Plain Discourses, Doctrinal and Practi- 
cal, adapted to a Country Congregation. 
By the Rev. Charles Hardinge, AM. 
12mo. 6s. 

A Summary of Orthodox Belief and 
Practice, according to the Opinions and 
Sentiments of the first Reformers ; intend- 
ed for Young Persons in the more educated 
Classes of Society: principally compiled 
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from the celebrated Work of Dean Nowell. 
By the. Rev. John Prowett, AM. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 
Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 
The History of Christ’s Hospital, from 
its Foundation by King Edward the Sixth. 





Ie New Patents—Bankrupts. [Nov. 


To which are added, Memoirs of Eminent 
Men educated there; and a list of the Go. 
vernors. 8vo. 4 Plates. 15s. 

An Account of the Principal Pleasure 
Tours in Scotland. 1 Vol. Maps and 
Views, 8s. half-bound. 








NEW PATENTS. 


William Henry Hyman, of Bath, sadler ; 
for certain improvements in the construction 
of harness. —Aug. 14th. 

David Gordon, of Edinburgh, now re- 
siding at Stranraer, Esq.; for certain im- 
provements in the construction of wheeled 
carriages. —Aug. 14th. 

Jean Frederic, Marquis de Chabanne, of 
Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, Middlesex ; 
for a new method and apparatus for at- 
tracting and catching fish.—Aug. 14th. 

John Collins, of Lambeth, Surrey, en- 
gineer; for an improvement on cast-iron 
rollers for sugar-mills, by more permanently 
fixing them to their gudgeons.—Aug. 14th. 

John Nichol, of West-End, St. John’s, 
Hampstead, Middlesex, master-mariner; for 
an improved capstan, windlass,and hawser- 
rel -+r.— Aug. 22d. 

William Lane, of Birmingham, jeck- 
maker; for certain improvements on hori- 
zontal roasting-jacks ; which improvements 
are applicable to other useful purposes.— 
Aug. 23d 

David Gordon, of Edinburgh, at present 
residing in Stranraer, Esq.; for certain im- 
provements in the construction of harness 
for animals of draft and burthen.—Sept. 8th. 


Bevington Gibbins, of Wrelin Crythen- 
Works, near Neath, Glamorganshire, che- 
mist, and Charles Hunnings Wilkinson, of 
Bath, MD.; for an improved retort or 
vessel for making coal and other gas; and 
for distillation, evaporation, and concentra- 
tion of acids and other substances.--Sept. 8th. 

Dominique Pierre Deurbroucq, of King- 
street, Soho, Middlesex, Gent. ; for an ap- 
paratus for the purpose of condensing the 
alcoholic steams arising from spirituous li- 
quors, such as wine, brandy, beer, cyder, 
&c. during their fermentation. Commu- 
nicated to him by a foreigner residing 
abroad.—Sept. 11th. 

Richard Francis Hawkins, of Plumstead, 
Kent, master-mariner; for improvements 
in the construction of anchors.—Sept. 11th. 

William Webster, of George-court, 
Princes-street, Soho, Middlesex, gun- 
maker; fur certain improvements in the 
mechanism of, and appertaining to, For- 
syth’s roller magazine, for the discharge of 
fowling-pieces and fire-arms in general, by 
means of percussion.—Sept. 14th. 

William Losh, of Newcastle-upon-T yne, 
ironmonger; for a method of increasing 
the strength of timber.—Sept. 20th. 








BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 


N € wh hourhood. 


So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the couniry. 


Gazette—Scpt. 22 to Oct. 23. 
Sept. 2. Arnold, J. H., Lianblethian, Gla- 


morgan, catile-jobber. (Jennings, 4, Elm-court, 
Temple. T. 

Colyer, W. Broad-street, St. Giles’s, boot and 
shoe-maker. (Jones, 1, New-inn. T. 

Hailstone, W. Mildenhall, Suffolk, grocer. 
(Gregson, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. T. 

Haucock, 8. Jadd-street, St. Pancras, hardware- 
man. (Pringle, Queen-street, Cheapside. T. 

Jones, T. St. John street, West Smithfield, sta- 
tioner. (Sweet, Basinghall-street. T. 

Mead, T. Sandwich, Keat, victual'er. [Lodington, 
2, Serjeapts’-inu, Fleet-street. C. 

Rowley M. Bear-street, Leicester-square, dealer. 
(Fisher, Parnival’s-ion, Holborn. T. 

Williams, H. Plough-court, Lombard-street, mer- 
chant. [iearce, St. Swithin’s-lanc, Lombard- 
street. 


Sept. 2. Beeston, J. Drayton in Hales, Salop, 
wereer. [Daxter, Gray’s-inn-place. C. 

Gibson, T. jun. Liverpool, ship-bread baker. 
(Chester, 3, Siaple-inn. C. 

Gind, H, Park-lane, Midtlesex, saddler. [Bour- 
_diiloa, Bread-street, Cheapside. C. 

Knowles, J., aud H. Walker, Salford, Lancaster, 
machine-makers. [Wiliis, Warnford-court. C. 

Lavender, J. Leomfnster, Hereford, mercer. 
(Cardale, Gray’s-inn. C. 


Sept. 29. Barnby, J. New Malton, York, dealer. 
(Smithson, Old Jewry. C. 

Richardson, J. Manchester, cotton and twist-den- 
ler, [W hitlow, King-street, Manchester. C. 


Stuart, H. Worcester, wine-merchant. -—? 
nam, Piazza-chambers, Covent-carden. T. 
Oct. 2.—Mercer, H. Liverpool, merchant. [Dattye, 
Chancery-iane. C, 

wees, T. Seamer, York, maltster. [Lever, Gray’s- 
nn. C, 

Whitehead, R. Withnell, Lancaster, corn-mer- 
a (Hall, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row. C, 


Oct. 6. Bower, J. Tothill-street, Westminster, 
grocer. [Tottie, 33, Poultry. T. 

Evans, T. B. Strand, wine and brandy-mer- 
chant. [Stevens, Little St. Thomas Apostie, 
Queen-street. T. 

Moody, 8. Frome Selwood, Somerset, baker. 
[Perkins, 2, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 
Rowbottom, W. Oldham, Lancaster, machine- 

maker. [Milne,Temple. C. . 

Thompson, J.T. Long Acre, coach-joiner. [Ste- 
vens, Little St. Thomas Apostie, Queen-st. T. 

Wells S. Middleton-garden, Pentonville, green. 
grocer. [Tatham, Castle-street, Holborn. T. 


Oct. 9. Buarsey, J. jun. Goodge-street, Tottenham- 
Court-reade bookseller and stationer. [War- 
rand, Mark-lane. T. 

Hamelin, P. Belmont-place, Vauxhall, plasterer. 
(Denton, Gray’s-inn-square. T. 

Lound, W. Sleane-street, Chelsea, linen-draper. 


(Dobson, 55, Chancery-lane. 

Oct. 13.—Barton, J. Biackborn, Lancaster, Up- 
holsterer. (Bigg, 29, Southampton-buildings, 
Chaneery-lane. C. ’ 

Belcher, J. London-Jane, Enfield, stone-mase®- 
{Harmer, 29. Hatton-garien. 


~ 
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Clayton, J. Bury, Lancaster, undertaker. 
pleby, Gray’s- inn. 
J. and E., 
Angel- court, 


Du bois, 
dre TsON, 
Dunderdale 





+A 
Copthall-court, merchants. 
Throgmorton-street. T. 
N. Holbeck, York, ciothier. 


binson, oth, Fssex-street, Strand. (. 
Gilbert, R. T. Stockbridge, Hants, coal-merchant, 


(Cottle, 70, 
Cireen, T. 


Al lermaubury. Cc, 
Alfreton, Derby, grocer. 
3, Gray’s-inn-square. 


5 


Bankrupts—Sequestrations— Foreign Exchange. 


(Ap- 


[Ro- 


[Bromley, 


Hamelin, P. Beimont- place, Vauxhall, plasterer. 
De — ‘n, Gray’s-inn square. TT. 


Kole, 7% 


Kingeskerswell, 


‘Darke, Ked Lion-square. C. 


Jackson, W. 


Llewelyn, « 
auc e-bro kere, 
friars. ‘T. 


Holborn. 


Rose, R. N. Holborn, book-dealer. 


Castle-street, 


street, ©, 
7 ute, 


Th omson, P. and C. 


Holborn. T. 
aan J. Shefhield, merchant. 


house, Cornbill, wine-merchants. [ 


Austin-friars.. T, 


Travis, J. Oluham, Lancaster, grocer. 


Doctors’-commons. 


Devon, 


(Tilson, 


tanner. 


Lusted-farm, Cudham, Kent, farmer. 
(Ts vle r, 15, Furnival’s-ion, 
1. ‘and N. Belchier, Old tg insur- 
[ Lester, New -court, 


Es 
‘rutched- 
(Edwards, 


Coleman. 


R. Market-Weighton, York, shopkeeper. 
(Jaques, Charles-street, City-road. C. 


A. Thomson, Tom’s coffee- 


Wadeson, 


[Searle, 


Oct 16.—Pautt, T. Tewkesbury, Gloucester, mil- 


ler. (C larke, 
Cheapside. (. 
Gardner, 


8, Little St. Thomas 


Devonshire-strect, Queen-square. C. 


Mdorrocks, W. 


Liverpool, corn-dealer. 


stock, King’s-Bench-walk, Temple. 


Inman, K. J. Blackman-street, Southwark, 
(Sherwood, 32, Canterbury-square, South- 


vie r. 
wark. T. 
Wal ker, F, 


Ripon, 


York, 


Apostle, 


Bb. Leigh, Worcester, farmer. [Becke, 


[Black- 
c. 
bra- 


money scrivener. 


[Stoel] ker, New Boswell-court, Carey-street, Lin- 


col n’s-inn. a 
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Surrey, J. and J., Mark-lane, mealmen. [Druce, 
Billiter-square. T 


Oct. 23.—Chubb, W. P. Aldgate, chemist. 
ton, Bow-church-vard, Cheapside. T. 

Davies, J. Mitcheldean, Gloucester, 
[P carson, Pump-court, Temple. C, 

Dray, J. St. Agnes, Cornwall, dealer. 
14, Johns? reet, ‘Ade! phi. T. 

Francis, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter. (Fisher, 
Thavies-inn, Holborn. C. 

George, W. Haymarket, Westminster, sadler. 
(Matthews, Castle-street, Holborn. T. 

Hughes, R. Althrey Woodhoase, Flint, cheese - 


[Par- 
draper, 
(Hodgson, 


factor. [Toone, 3, Craven-street, Strand. (. 

Humphries, 8. Witham Friary, Somerset, inn- 
holder. (Perkins, 2, Holborn-court, Gray’s- 
inn, C. 

Irving, N. Carlisle, Cumberland, innkeeper. 
{Battye, 20, C hancery-lane. C. 

Knibb, KB. Billing borough, Lincoln, grocer. 


Lambert, 9, Gray’s-inn-square. (, 


Les, G. B ath, baker. [Burfoot, 2, King’s-bench- 
walk, Temple. «, 

Poole, S. G. King’s-road, Chelsea, brewer. 
[Sherwood, Canterbury-square. T. 

Whitney, W. Ludlow, Salop, innkeeper. (Pugh, 


33, Bernard-street, Russell-square. C. ] 
Wright, J. Mill wall, Poplar, anchor-smith. 
[Dennis, Westmorland-place, City-road. T. 








SCOTCH ep igo aa 
Gazette—Sept. 22 to Oct. 23. 


Wares, D. merchant, Pulieney-town. 

Fdie, J. merchant, Cupar-Fife. 

Campbell, W., and KR. Campbell, 
lithgow. 

Wilson, RK. corn-dealer, Thornton, Killbride. 

Peck, W. manufacturer, Hawick. 

Cormack, A. merchant, Wick. 

Atkinson, J. currier, Glasgow. 

Caverhill, W. merchant, Galashiels, Edinburgh, 

Graham, T, merchant, Eastwood-park, Glasgow, 


brewers, Lin. 






























































Oct, 2.—Steel, W. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. Black, T. cattle-dealer, Perth. 

baker. [Isaac he ¥, broud-ct, Long- Acre. TIT. Crawford, J. and W. coal-masters, Lochwinnoch- 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXC H. AN ‘GE AT 
| Paris. |Hamburg.| Amsterdasp| Vienna.|Nure berg] Berlin, |Naples | Leipsig. Bremen.| 
ON 16 Vct. | 19O0ct. | 6 Oct. 1) Get. | 13 Vet. SOct. | 1) Oct. 

—_—_— 
‘London ...| 25°55 | 37° 41-11 | 106 | f.10-9 | 7-15 G18} | G16 
|Paria....4.. = 26!,| 58; | 1183 | fr.1195 | 83; | — | 80 | 17} 
Hamburg .| 182 | — 3635 | 145 | 1453 | 1534 | — | 146$ | 1324 
Amsterdam) 593) 1083 | — 1343] 1354 | 1403 | — | 1359 | 122 
Vienna. i, 251 146 37 — 40 — — | 100 -—~ 
‘Franckfort.| 3§ | 1474 | = 36} 992; 100 | 1038 | — | 995 | 111g 
Augsburg .| 250 1474 | 563 994 99% | 1044 | —] 100 | lily 
Genoa... 479 824 | 93 614 —_ —_ _j — _ 
‘Leipsig....) —- -- — 100 1044) —| =— — 
Leghorm...! 509 883 993 57 — - _-j = — 
Tasbon. ...| 556 374 42 — _ — —)| —_ _ 
Cadiz.......| 15°50 934 | 105 — — _ —_—_ — _ 
Naples. ...| 4833 | — 644) — Sate —j;-/|/-|{- 
‘Bilboa. ...| 15°56 | — 104} — — —_ —| = = 
Madrid. ...| 15°60 944 105 —_— _- _-|j—_— _ 
Oporto....| 563 37% 42 —_ — _ —j = ne 


_ 
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COURSES or FOREIGN EXCHANGE ae 





—— - ee ee et peer ae 








Pfenck <fort.| Breslaw. | Christiana. | Petersburg. | Riga. Antiy erp Madrid. Lisbon. | 
ON | Il Oct. J0 Oct 3 Oct. 28 Sept. | 1 Vet. | 14 Oct. | 16 Oct. | 5 Oct. | 
London ...... | 15! 72 |8Sp.60/ 9g 94 | 40.7 | 374 51 
\Paris......... | 80% ons “= 98 — | 14 | 161 | 543 
Hamburg... | 1464 1524, O34 83 83}; 342; — | 39 
Amsterdam. | 136 141 171 OE 94 | 3% — 44 
Genoa. ...... — _ — | _— —_ oo — | 855 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Sept. 25 to Oct. 23. 


Amsterdam, C. F.......... 12-16..12-17 
Ditto at sight ........-...- 12-13. .12-14 
Rotterdam, 2 U...........12-17..12-18 
Antwerp .........+. avneee 12-9 ..12-10 
Hamburgh, 2} U ......... 38-1 
Altona, 34. U...ccccccccess 38-2 
Paris, 3 days’ sight....... 25-70. .25-75 
BES * ccce soneanest 26-0 ..26- 5 
a Pee Prey 26-0 ..26- 5 
Frankfort on theMain ) 157 

ie, Miccebcoed ss te 
Petersburg, rble, 3 Us..... 8} 
Vienna, ef. fio, 2M ..... : .- 10-23 
DEED os necedséeeeee . 10.23 
Madrid, CMective 2... cccces 36 
Cadiz, effective.....22 o>: 36 
ENO occdcctcescsscccces SOE 
PE « sceasebieen ens BOS . . 354 
NG ncncccssseeddieeeaae 
Gibraltar .. 2000 cvecvescces 304 
Legnorn 22000 crccccscccs 47. .463 
GIOMOB occcccoce-coosccess 434 
Venice, Ital. Liv.......020-2 26-60 
EDN cds ceteds éheuteeel 45 
Nagas coccccccescesiccee 393 ..393 
Palermo, per 0Z.  .....00+ 118 
Lisbon PWYETUTELITLE TTT 50 
Oporto ....cccccceeccecees 50 
Rio Janeiro .........-00- 484 
De ccchocncctedwesndeat 59 ..58 
BREE wacccccdeccseceeads 9 ..8§ 
GE .c0cecesses+ecsenvaeet i] 

—_—— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 
eo ff & & 
Portugal gold,incoin® 0 0..0 0 0 
Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 104. .0 
New doubloons....3 13 6 ..0 


New dollars ...... 040.0 0 0 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 411 ..0 4 104 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 


Ave rage Price of Raw Sugar, erelacive 
of Duty, 31s. 24d. 
Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London Lad. the quartern loaf. 





— 


Potatoes per Cwt. in Spitalfields. 


Kidneys ....40 0 Otc 0 O 0 
Champions . ---210 Ot0 4 0 0 
Oxnobles ..... 110 Ot0o2 5 O 
Apples ....... 0 0 0v0 0 0 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
[N THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 


By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels. 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
| Sept. Sept. | Oct. » Oct. | 
2 | @ | 6 ye 
Wheat 68 10:70 7 64 761 4 
Rye - 32 2.34 631 11/28 ‘| 
| Barley : 33° 335 135 2/33 5) 
Oats 22 7.23 4 22 10/21 11! 
| Beans 33.1136 834 9/33 3) 
Peas 22 7 35 1033 5/31 6) 





Corn atid Pulse imported. into the Port o: 
| London from Sept. 25, to Oct. 23. 
English) Irish | Foreign) Total 
| Wheat} 66,802) 2,760, 9,615) 79.177 
Barley | 25,052; 2.995) 1,785) 29,832 
| Oats 62,628 4,050 | 15,455) 82.133 
Rye 636: — _— O36 
| Beans | 16,678, — | 16,678 
Pease 7,543 | — ie O45 
| Malt | 14,365 Qrs.; Flour 41, 858 Sacks. 
| 








Foreign Flour — barrels. 








Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...40s. to 80s. 
Sussex, ditto ....... 40s. to 50s. 
Essex, ditto ...... . 00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags ...... 00s. to 00s. 
Kent, New Pockets 40s. to 80s. 
Sussex, ditto....... 40s. to 63s. 
Essex, ditto ........ 50s. to Gas. 
Farnham, ditto... ..160s. to 180s. 
Yearling Pockets ... 106s. to HMOs. 





Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Strave. 
£«2«-4.8 4324 02 £6 & t 
Smith field. 
3 Oto4d 4..4 Ot05 0..1 SBtol 16 
Whitechapel. 
310to4 4..4 Oto5 5..1 1l0tol 16 
St. James's. 
3 Oto4d 4..3 Jto4 15. -1 10to! 19 


ee Se 


Meat by Carcase, wd Stone of Bib. at 
Newgate.— Beef .. Od. to 3s. Od. 
Mutton. > Od. to 3s. Od. 
Veal....2s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 





Pork ....2s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. 
Lamb...0s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Leadenhall._Beef ....2s. 4d. to 3s. Gd. 
Mutton. .2s. Od. to 2s. 8d. 
Veal....3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 
Pork....3s. 8d. to 5s. 2d. 


Lamb *« Os. Od. to Os. Od. 


Cattle sold at Smithfield from Sept. 2%, 
to Oct. 21, both inclusive. _ 

Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

12,651 1,750 113,150 1,540 











HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 


In each Week, from (Oct. 1 to Oct. 22. 
Oct. 1. Oct. 8. Oct. 15. Oct. 22. 


& & (4&4 we 


sa «2d 8d & da & 4G, 


Newcastle. 30 6 to 44 6| 33 0 to 46 3] 38 3 to 44 9] 36 0 to 44 6 
Sunderland 37 0 to 44 3] 42 9 to 47 6] 36 9 to 46 3] 36 G to 45 3 
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ccOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT itt t 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. i ( . 
By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. Hh , 
ADB: 
(Oct. 16th, 1821.) a 
Ty 
cia So is } i3 iri 
shi ee] cs [fs sf([22) 52 (bs hi 
“o\2-| 4% |z | “a 12") 25 le i; 
° . £. £. s. 4 &. £. i 4 
Canals. £. aid. « Bridges. " 
Andover: ++++sseeeeeeres coed § _ 350 | 100)/Southwark ------- no eceee 13 _ 7356 100 tt 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch -+++++! 16 —_ 1482 | JOODIDo. mew «cceeeeecececece 12 10 Thp.c. 1700 : 
Ashton and Oldham + 70 310} 1760 | —Vauxhall --------++-+- orf lS fm 3000 | 100 
Basingstoke-++++++ sreseeed 6 — 1260 | 100|}Do. Promissory Notes ----| 92 5 54,0001. — , 
"00, BOMdS-«ccccccsecccves 40 2 54,0001. | —||Waterloo «+ -+--++eeeeeees > Ow 5000) | 100 i 
Birmingham (divided) ol 24 2000 | 25)} Annuities of 81. | 27 10) — 5000 | GO 
Holton and Bury-++++++++« 9% | & 477 | 250 Annuities of 71, | 22 10} — 5000 | 40 
Brecknock & Abergavenny} 80 4 958 | 150 DUB, ++ eee eevee 100 5 | 60,0001.) — 
Chelmer and Blackwater. 92 5 400 | 100 Roads 
Chesterfield - «++++- teeeee 120 8 1500 =} 100 , 
Coventry «+++. obetnecsote 70 44 500 | 100)|/Barking-«---+++e.e+eeeeee 22 a= a0 | 100 
( — saeceeccevevess ° he “4 “ eu Commercial - - ee - se ..- 106 10) 5 1000 100 
Derby: eee ereenee feeeeeeee 1 ast- ndla 
Dudley steeeeee ee teeeeeee 2 8 20607 100) Branc eee ee etme ee eens 100 5 = 100 
Ellesmere aud Chester----} 63 | 3 35754 | 133)|Great Dover Street-----+-- 33 11176 492 | 100 
Erewash ++++es cebecee eee 11000 68 231 | 100)|High Archway-+++++ on 4 —_ 23193 50 
Forth and Clyde -++++++-++ {500 20 1297 | 100) cue on o Rallway- peccce seool = l 1000 6 
Gloucester and Berkeley, oa Surrey ceseeeeeeb 1] 1000 | 60 
on cats tiene yt) — 1960 r~ na Wye. seers eee 31 10} _ 3762 50 : 
0. optrona: L@ad<++eeess 47 8 = 2) 
Grand Junction +++++++++-(217 9 11,8153] 100 Water Works. at 
: rand Surrey sete ceeeeees 58 10) 8 152) 100; East London eeees eeeeesece 91 _ 3800 100 BS, 
Do, Loan eee eee eee eeee 99 5 48,8001. _— Grand Junction eee eeneee 55 0 2 10 4500 § ' 
(rrand Union seeeeeeeeeee T ome _ 23494 100 Kent ee ee eeeeeee Seer eeeee 32 ] _ 2 100 by 
Do. Loan «eee ereeeeeseeet OB 5 19,3271, | —|/London Bridge--+---++++-- 50 2 10 1500 - 
(rand Western. ee eeeeeeee 3 — 3096 100 South London seeeeeereese yes) — B00 100 i 
Cranthai-+-esccesescsees 130 7 749 | 150)|West Middlesex .-.---.--- ow 10} 3 740 _- 
Sprmee= ee ee eeeeeee . 13 — 4 ois be: York Buildings ~teeeeeeeee 24 _ 1360 100 
ennet a VOD «++ssees 17 ] 
Lancaster -++seeescees eeees} BIH 1 Touh 100 Insurances. 
leeds and Liverpool------ {315 12 SEITE ncccceseonsnonsses oo) 210} 2000 | 500 
Leicester ..sesccscecseees 90 «| «14 SDE Gene, ceeds tonseccapeccet 4 6) 25,000 | 50 
Leicester & Northampton SD anestadidecoctandane 975 x” - _ 
Union covccccccccccess 84 4 1895 | 100||Birmingham «-----++++++- 300 25 300 1000 
Lough eeeeeeeeeeee 3600 170 70 British eee eee eee eeeeee 50 3 = 20) 
Me lton Mow eeeecese) ame 12 250 ) County COCR ee ee ee eeeeeeee 3y 2 10 4000 100 
Mersey and Irw eee eeee —_ 30 — _— Eagle eee eee ee eee enee 2 12 5 40,000 i 
Monmouthshire . ee 10 2409 100 pean ee eee ee eee eeee 20 ] 50,000 2 
Do. Debentures «++++++.- 92 5 | 43,5262. | 100//|Globe--.-- nadie béseasdibe . 1124 6 a 100 
cater bosbiod {70 om 700 | 100)|Hope «+++ +-sseeeeeeeeeees 3 5 5 S et] 
eee eeeee soccsusoces aD 25 247 _ Imperial eee eer ee eeeeee 9 4] 500 
North Wilts «++ ccccccccces am —_ 17 25)\ London Fire «+++ -+++e+ee+6+ 24 l 3900 “ 
Nottingham. «++.se+se00s . 12 100}/London Ship+-+++++++++++s 20 ] 31,000 25 
Oxford tee eeee ** #888 eee 32 1720 Provident eeeee ®eeeeee eee 17 2500 100 
Peak Forest eee ee eeeenee . 66 3 ) 1 ROCK cceccccecrscceeseces ] 18 2 100,000 20 
Vortsmouth and Arundel.--| 35 _ aa 50)\Royal Exchange «+--+++++- 250 10 «=(|745,100. | — 
CEENYB-+secccees Sb cccees on 2, —liSun Fire:+«e++ceescecseees _ _ — 
Rethiahererccedsecesscanta. Lal. Mak PEiiee tin cee... 2210) jo} +4000 | 100 
ee. wabary edeeceseccess +1165 9 500 - Union «-+ecersecccecseces 40 1500 | 200 
WOpshire «cccccccccccce . 
So aurret Coal. +-++eseeees ~ 104 z - 771 50 Gas Lights. 
tatlord . & Worcestershire.|700 Ww 700 | 100)\Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
Stourbridge «+ +++++++. +++ 1210 y BOO | 145 cored Company) sooccces 5810) 4 8000 6 
ae on Avon eteeteee ll — 2647 _— Do. New Shares eee eeeeee a 10 ; 4 nd 100 
Swansea. secececesseeees 90 | 10 | 688 | 100/Do New serseceesseees-| 54 | 4 | 1000 | 100 
Tavistock eonccee seceeseeel OO an 250 | 100/|Math Gag --+-+---+eeeeceee 1 
lames edway------ ade 2670 —!! Brighton Gas «--++++++e+ 
Treat & Mersey, or Grand ” 
Trunk --... ° EET wo 75 ise 200) 
Warwi 
ws a B > "4 1000 | 50)|London «+ -+-++-+0-00+22+ 
W ilts and Berks vee eee 2t0 —- ] . 
Winbeachi»,+sss2+ree000s # — 128 
orcester and Birmiaghemy 24 i Gu 
Auction Mart «-++-+++- 1 & ( g 
British Copper € ompany - -| 42 210} 1397 | 100 
Bristol ** ee eteesece iF —_ 2°09 Golden Lane my ® 12 -—- 2200 ww 
Do. Notes ««.-- ceeceseeees MOD 5 Q68,3241.| WOOD, «+e eee cece ee eeeee sel 8 om 4447 ” 
Commercial ee ee renee 71 3 3182 
East-India eee eneeaee 164 10 0001 pe pe Urours ere 
East Country eee eeeeee . 22 _— 1038 
London «+ 006s seasseccnees Ww) 4 |A,114,0001,) }00} Do-- +s +++ +++ 
West-India «+... sees eee HT 10 | 1,200,000/,) 100/|City Bonds «--------- 
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Daily Price of Stocks, trem 26th September, to 26th Oct. 
= e ee oe ye ve oo 13 aay : os. _ ——— 
le Re: ran | & is < ie B(g| | J 2 Eg - 
OQ wo ~ ee rh sic © 
| | iB 22 a eS Ce: aE} S FLEE Zxfeslz< 
{1821 | | ea Fle WeAl Bian Opa Cr. BOGOR CE 
Sept. —_— ny — 
26\shut| shut. 764 6 | —j 9641094} — | 75§—)— | — | — | — | 4p | 76: 
27; — | — !75— 63 —j — [1094 — — 2333) 64) — | — 1 4 | 762) 
= 76) gi—) — 1094, — 764/—!2344 64;—)—/3 | 763) 
29) Hol. | 
Oct. 
I'shut.; — {764 a]—] — [1093]; — | — |—) — | 62} — | —/3 | 76;! 
loge . > | Snel 
3 (78 765 7h 88}, — i110 _— 763 — —-. 64 — 7 3 77% 
4] — | — (765 7h/—| — [110 | — | — (3386 | OO) — re | i 
5) —[ — |77$ 4/883] — [10g lag | 778/—| — | 8} —|—) 4 | 778 
G — | — [77% 31884, — [bles — | — | | OB — | = eT 
8 — | — 1773 i SS a i | | 3 LTH 
10) — | — {774 41 —! — [10g 94 | 774— 236 ooi—i— 13 | 773 
11/937 96} 7 '774 71871 o5y TOF 9g) — | — | 6B} —}—/5 | 77; 
12,2363 763 71/7734 8 Any 952 1103)19§ | 77 | 338$ WO} — |} 77) 5 | 7 
13'2374'765 71774 | 95h 108195; — yy Pee LD promt Riel BL 
15} — 773 377: g 878 954 1103/1945) — |—|238 | 72 | 864, — | 5 | 78 
16; — ian $784 8 |B73) 964 LLL [198 | — J] — | 72 | | mo | 78 
37 20041778 7 18 74072 en 194 | — |--/239 | JSF — | — | 8 | 78S 
8 Hol. | | 
19239 774 #£77% asters 963 1144/1938 | 78 |—j2385) 74 | | | 5 | 78) 
202308978 #784 #/072 S641173119 5 — (i S — 1 4 | ps | 783) 
22'2403.77§ 4/784 — | 9641 114/198 | — |} — | 73 | 8%.) — |) 5 | 79 |} 
23240 774 § 774 #88.) 96p 1218198 | — \— 241 | 74 — | 16 | 725 
24240 77, $178 4877) 9691118193) — '—'240 | 73.) — | 77 | 6 | 788, 
252405775 $178) 388 | 96% 1113,195 | ~ i241 | 73 | — | — | 6 | 78: 
= 774 $78 al 64 NIB — j—| — | 70} — | 773, 6 | 788) 
; | ! 
a man ga aT oe Prices of the 
a IRISH FUNDS. a FRENCH FUNDS, 
3 ¢| Bist tig ® FS 5 5 i From Sept. 22. 
. + oj le Re bie Sie pig. Pw Oct. 20. 
4 lEztala BRECERERSE 8) ---——— 
P a SIE -B@1E c/w leis 
m |e sie"lEs 6 S| so |= | a Bank 
SSlSzlbs Saif Sibale cite & per |“ an 
@ ESIESIES SEIS ELE SIE Slee) 2 Cent. | Actions 
ASSIS acs OHSS SACHISa| O 1821 
— — Sept. ifr. c. | fr c 
28 2304, 854) 85 1091) — | 46) —| — 25/87 90) 1561 25 
Oct. | 29188 60) 
1) — | 853} — 100 | 464, — | ~ Oct. | oe 
62324) 86 853|—— ——|o9g' 109 | — | 714) — 188 90 1580 — 
18 2364) 87 | 664-1093 1093) — | 71g) — 489 5 | 1595 — 
19 — | 87 | 863,109} 1093) — | 72 | — 90, 1590 — 
20 236 87 | 863.109 1095) 473) 73 | — 1296 35) 1580 —| 
hiaees a I 
i 17 505 —! 
| de a 1590 — 
AMERICAN FUNDS. ae 
IN LONDON. NEW YORK- 
Oct. . . 
rE 2 16 2 u 7 WwW Lb % 
Bank Shares......--.+..se0-- 23 23 Ae 23 |i113 hie 112 (110/111 
6 per cent...... 1812..... . 98 j1e8 1083/1083 109 |109 
ABIES. .snaeve af wb |L09 209S}00$/110 |110 
1814; ......./102 102 ol 101 You 109) 10} Tit {ill 
IBL5. ......./104 1033)102 LOZ jhO2 (212 (0225 /1125/124) 1124 
ayes Oe 102$ 102 | — | — -. 10S POEM 1OS/1 105 1105 
By J M. Richardson, _Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. 









